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ON THE DISSIPATION OF ENERGY. 


Tue old chimera of “the perpetual motion” still lives, not so much 
in popular belief as in the scientific imagination. If we are now to 
feel sure that it has no more real existence than the fabled monster 
of Lycia and Etna, it is primarily because naturalists have failed, 
after diligent and persevering search, with all the help they could 
get from the science and art department of mankind ever since its 
commencement many thousand years ago, to find any creature fulfill- 
ing the imagined characteristics ; not because philosophy can prove 
any absurdity in the idea that such a species should exist. In 
its original form of a machine which could do work without 
food, or fuel, or supply of energy from wind or water, or other 
external source, the perpetual motion was dead to science long before 
Newton’s time: and on the negation of it Stevinus founded a beautiful 
proof of the parallelogram of forces, which is celebrated in the 
history of dynamics, and is still justly admired. But the doctrine 
of the “Conservation of Energy,’ which has grown up since the 
end of last century, has given a fresh lease of life to the idea of the 
perpetual motion revived in a more subtle form. 

From Rumford, Davy, and Joule we have learned that the reason 
why every machine, even though not called upon to give out work 
done by it, must come to rest, is not, as was generally supposed by con- 
temporary and preceding philosophers, because the friction that stops 
the machine implies annihilation of energy, but because it converts 
into heat the energy given initially in the motion of the machine. Sup- 
pose now we could guard perfectly against loss of heat by radiation, 
or by cooling currents of air, or by conduction along the supports of 
the machine, might we not annex to it a motor, acting on the same 
principle as the steam-engine, which would reconvert into motion of 
the machine the heat which is developed by friction? Have we 
not here a good scientific foundation for believing that a fly-wheel 
set in motion, or clock-work driven by the unwinding of a spring 
or the running down of a weight, and connected with a heat engine 
worked by the heat generated by its friction, only wants an imper- 
meable encloser preventing all loss of heat to allow it to go on for 
ever? Of course, this impermeable encloser is not realisable, but 
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it is both a scientific and a practical consideration to think what 
might be done if we had an impermeable substance of which an 
enclosing case for the instrument could be constructed. We know 
by the principle of the “Conservation of Energy” that all the 
energy we gave to the machine is alwaysall there; some of it in heat 
and the rest in energy of the weight or spring not quite run down, 
or in the visible motion of the fly-wheel, or wheels, or vibrating 
pendulum, or other moving parts of the mechanism. 

Why not convert and re-convert continually into motion of the fly- 
wheel, or energy of the spring, or weight wound up, all the heat 
generated by the friction in the machine? To this question Carnot,! 
in 1824, in his Réflewions sur la Puissance Motrice du Feu, showed 
how to find a negative answer, to be founded, not on any then 
known law or principle in Natural Philosophy, but rather on general 
observation of natural phenomena, on experience in practical 
mechanics, and on experimental investigation of properties of 
matter ;—an answer founded on knowledge acquired in what may 
be called the “ natural history stage ’’ of progress towards truth. 

That little essay was indeed an epochmaking gift to science. 
From it we have learned that heat is only available for a steam- 
engine, or an air-engine, or a gas-engine, in proportion to the excess 
of the temperature of the matter in which it is given above the 
temperature of the coldest matter obtainable for use in connection 
with the engine to carry heat away from it continually during the 
time it is working. 

Every heat motor (as for brevity we may call any heat engine 
doing mechanical work in virtue of heat supplied to it) requires 
difference of temperature in different parts; or in the same part at 
different times, as in the old Newcomen condensing-engine before 
Watt’s improvement of the separate condenser was introduced. Heat 
is essentially taken in by the engine at the higher temperature and 
given out at the lower temperature. All this was taught by Carnot, 


(1) Sadi Carnot, born in 1796, son of the Republican War-Minister, and uncle of the 
President of the French Republic. He inherited from his father a chivalrous motivity 
of disposition, which was prettily illustrated by a little piece of history of the year 1800 
told by his brother Hippolyte, in the biographical sketch referred to below. 

The Directory had been superseded by the Consulate. Carnot having returned to 
his country after two years of exile, was called to be War Minister. . . . When the 
Minister went to the Malmaison for his official work with the first Consul he often 
brought with him his son, about four years old. The boy on these occasions lived with 
Madame Bonaparte, who had a great affection for him. One day she was rowing 
about in a boat with some of her ladies. Bonaparte came and amused himself by 
throwing stones intot he water round the boat, so as to splash the fresh dresses of the 
rowers. The ladies did not dare to show their displeasure openly. The little boy, 
after having watched for some time what was going on, came suddenly and squared up 
to the conqueror of Marengo, threatening him with his fist, and cried out, ‘‘ Animal de 
Premier Consul, veux-tu ne pas taquiner ces dames!’’ Bonaparte at this unexpected 
attack stopped, looked with astonishment at the child, and then fell into a hearty fit of 
laughter which spread to all the spectators of the scene. 
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in 1824, but with it, in his original essay, was involved the then 
almost universally prevailing idea that heat was a material substance, 
and that therefore the quantity of heat given out by the engine at 
the lower temperature must be exactly equal to the quantity of heat 
taken in at the higher temperature. Carnot died in 1832 (two years 
after the Revolution of 1830), at the age of thirty-six. If he had 
lived a few years longer, or if his short life, begun in the Reign of 
Terror, had been less troubled’ by the political miscarriages of his 
country and repetitions of revolutionary violence, we should have 
learned much more from him. Manuscript journals and memoran- 
dums, found among his papers and published? after his death (but 
not published before Joule had finally convinced the world of the 
immateriality of heat and had measured its dynamical equivalent), 
proved that Carnot: had lived long enough to see irrefragable reasons 
for abandoning the doctrine of the materiality of heat and for 
confidently believing that heat is in reality motion among the 
particles or molecules or atoms of matter; and that he had taught 
himself decisively and thoroughly the doctrine of the “‘ Conservation 
of Energy,” which, ten years later, was given to the world by 
Joule with his first determination of the Mechanical Equivalent of 
Heat. 

To the reprint (sixty-five pp.) of Carnot’s original essay of 1824 
are appended thirty-three pages of Extrait de Notes Inédites de Sadi 
Carnot, sur les Mathématiques, la Physique, et autres sujets, and twenty- 
one pages of biographical sketch of the author, by his younger brother, 
Hippolyte Carnot, whose name, as a very benevolent writer and 
worker in political and social affairs, was well known in 1845° 
among Paris booksellers, none of whom, so far as my inquiries went, 

(1) ‘* These researches’’ [in thermodynamics] ‘‘ were roughly interrupted by a great 
event, the Revolution of July, 1830. . . . Sadi frequented the popular meetings of this 
epoch, without, however, going beyond the character of a simple observer. . . . On 
the day of the funeral of General La Marque, Sadi was taking a walk out of curiosity 
in the neighbourhood of the insurrection. A mounted soldier, who seemed drunk, 
passed at 2 gallop through the street brandishing his sabre and striking at passers-by. 
Sadi dashed forward, skilfully avoided the weapon of the soldier, seized him by the leg, 
dragged him off his horse, laid him gently in the gutter, and continued his walk ; 
stealing himself away from the acclamations of the crowd, who were astonished at this 
bold coup de main.”—From Notice Biographigue, p. 78, by his brother Hippolyte Carnot, 
referred to below. 

(2) ‘* Réflexions sur la Puissance Motrice du Feu et sur les Machines Propre a 
développer cette Puissance,”’ par S. Carnot, Ancien Elave de I’Ecole Polytechnique, 
Paris, 1878. Of this publication, with its appendices of biographical sketch by his 
younger brother, Hippolyte Carnot, and extracts from unpublished writings of Sadi, an 
English version has been published in America (and in England, Macmillan & Co., 1890) 
under the editorship of Dr. Thurston, Cornell University, who adds to it a short article 
by himself, on ‘“‘ The Work of Sadi Carnot,’’ full of interesting matter. 

(3) I went to every book-shop I could think of, asking for the Puissance Motrice du 
Feu, by Carnot. ‘‘Caino? Je ne connais pas cet auteur.’? With much difficulty I 
Managed to explain that it was “‘r” not ‘‘i’? Imeant. ‘‘Ah! Ca-rrr-not! Oui, 
voici son ouvrage,’’ producing a volume on some social question by Hippolyte Carnot ; 
but the Puissance Motrice du Feu was quite unknown. 
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had ever heard of Sadi or his Réjlexions sur la Puissance Motrice 
du Feu. 

Here are some of Carnot’s words literally translated (from pp. 
95, 96) :-— 

‘‘Heat is nothing else than motive power, or rather motion which has 
changed its form. It is a motion among the particles of bodies. Wherever 
there is destruction of motive power there is at the same time production of 
heat in quantities precisely proportional to the quantity of motive power 
destroyed. Conversely wherever there is destruction of heat there is production 
of motive power. 

‘*We may then assert the general proposition that motive power is of 
invariable amount in nature ; that it can never, properly speaking, be said to 
be either produced or destroyed. In truth, it experiences changes of form, 
that is to say, it produces sometimes one kind of movement, and sometimes 
another, but it is never annulled.” 


These words contain a perfectly clear and general statement of the 
‘Conservation of Energy ” ; but Carnot did not live long enough to 
see how his original doctrine of the motive power of fire was to be 
reconciled to this principle. He says (p. 92) :— 

** It would be difficult to say why, in the development of motive power by 
consuming the heat of a hot body, a cold body is necessary ; or why we cannot 
produce motion simply by consuming the heat of a hot body.” 

‘* When we produce motive power by the passage of heat from the body A 
to the body B, is the quantity of this heat which is delivered to B (if it is not of 
the same amount as that taken from A, if a part is really consumed to produce 
motive power) the same, whatever be the substance employed [in the ideal 
engine | to realise the motive power ?” 

‘* Could there be possibly a means [or substance] for causing more heat to 
be consumed in producing motive power, and, therefore, less to be delivered 
to the body B? Would it be possible even to consume the whole heat taken 
from A without the necessity of delivering any heat to B? Jf this were possible 
we could create motive power without fuel, and simply by destruction of some of the 
heat of bodies.” 

In these last words (which I have given in itdlics) we have from 
the founder of our theory of the steam-engine and other heat motors, 
and the profoundest thinker in thermodynamic philosophy of the 
first thirty years of the nineteenth century, a thoroughly clear state- 
ment of the old perpetual motion in its most subtle nineteenth- 
century form. But this statement is put as a question with clear 
indication of a bias towards a negative answer: and it is impos- 
sible to doubt that Carnot would have unhesitatingly given the 
negative answer if a little more time had been allowed him for 
thinking out the thermodynamic problem. Happily, however, 
Carnot’s original essay led others to give it. My brother, Professor 
James Thomson, assumed a negative answer without proof, and 
founded on it his theoretical demonstration that the freezing point 
of water is lowered by pressure.’ 

(1) Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Jamuary 2nd, 1849, reprinted in 
Cambridge and Dublin Mathematical Journal, November, 1850, and quoted in extenso in 
vol, i., Mathematical and Physical Papers, Sir W. Thomson (pp. 156—164). 
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Two years later’ I gave the negative answer as an axiom in 
the following terms :—‘It is impossible, by means of inanimate 
material agency, to derive mechanical effect from any portion 
of matter by cooling it below the temperature of the coldest of the 
surrounding objects. If this axiom be denied for all temperatures, 
it would have to be admitted that a self-acting machine might be set 
to work and produce mechanical effect by cooling the sea or earth, 
with no limit but the total loss of heat from the earth and sea, or, in 
reality, from the whole material world.” 

My statement of this axiom was limited to inanimate matter 
because not enough was known either from the natural history of 
plants and animals or from experimental investigations in physi- 
ology to assert with confidence that in animal or vegetable life there 
may not be a conversion of heat into mechanical effect not subject 
to the conditions of Carnot’s theory. It seemed to me then, and it 
still seems to me, most probable that the animal body does not act as 
a thermodynamic engine in converting heat produced by the com- 
bination of the food with the oxygen of the inhaled air, but that it 
acts in a manner more nearly analogous to that of an electric motor 
working in virtue of energy supplied to it by a voltaic battery. 
According to either view, however, the mechanical effect achieved by 
an animal in walking up-hill, or in flying or swimming, or in dragging 
loads along the ground, or in acting as motor for a horse-mill, or tread- 
mill, or a crank, or a lever as for pumping, or for any kind of mechan- 
ism, is a part equivalent for the oxidation of the food; the rest of the 
equivalent being animal heat. Joule estimated that from } to 4 
of the dynamical equivalent of the complete oxidation of all the food 
consumed by a horse may be produced from day to day in mecha- 
nical effect as of weights raised, the remainder, or from 4 to $, 
being evolved and given out as heat; and similar proportions 
seem to hold for the mechanical work and the development of heat 
by a healthy vigorous working-man. It is, however, conceivable 
that animal life might have the attribute of using the heat of 
surrounding matter, at its natural temperature, as a source of energy 
for mechanical effect, and thus constituting a case of affirmative 
answer for Carnot’s last thermodynamic question. The influence of 
animal or vegetable life on matter? is infinitely beyond the range of 
any scientific inquiry hitherto entered on. Its power of directing the 

(1) Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, March, 1851, and Philosophical 
Magazine, TV. 1852, ‘*On the Dynamical Theory of Heat, with Numerical Results 
deduced from Mr. Joule’s Equivalent of a Thermal Unit, and M. Regnault’s Observa- 
tions on Steam,’’ reprinted in vol. i., Sir W. Thomson’s Mathematical and Physical 
Papers. 

(2) About twenty-five years ago, I asked Liebig if he believed that a leaf or a flower 
could be formed or could grow by chemical forces. He answered, ‘‘I would more 
readily believe that a book on chemistry or on botany could grow out of dead matter by 
chemical processes.”’ 
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motions of moving particles, in the demonstrated daily miracle of our 
human free-will, and in the growth of generation after generation 
of plants from a single seed, are infinitely different from any pos- 
sible result of the fortuitous concourse of atoms; and the fortuitous 
concourse of atoms is the sole foundation in Philosophy on which can 
be founded the doctrine that it is impossible to derive mechanical effect 
from heat otherwise than by taking heat from a body at a higher 
temperature, converting at most a definite proportion of it into mechanical 
effect, and giving out the whole residue to matter at a lower temperature. 

The considerations of ideal reversibility, by which Carnot was led 
to his theory, and the true reversibility of every motion in pure 
dynamics have no place in the world of life. Even to think of it (and 
on the merely dynamical hypothesis of life we can think of it as under- 
standingly as of the origination of life and evolution of living beings 
without creative power), we must imagine men, with conscious know- 
ledge of the future but with no memory of the past, growing back- 
ward and becoming again unborn; and plants growing downwards 
into the seeds from which they sprang. But the real phenomena of 
life infinitely transcend human science: and speculation regarding 
consequences of their imagined reversal is utterly unprofitable. Far 
otherwise, however, it is in respect to the reversal of the motions of 
matter uninfluenced by life, a very elementary consideration of which 
leads to the full explanation of the theory of the dissipation of 
energy. 

Carnot’s theory of the perfect heat engine is essentially founded 
on the consideration of a reversible cycle of processes. The perfect 
engine is essentially an engine which can be worked backwards with 
every action in its cycle exactly reversed. When working forwards 
it performs mechanical work in virtue of heat taken, from a hot body, 
A, of which a certain portion is essentially given to a body, B, ata 
lower temperature. To reverse its action mechanical work must be 
done upon it, and the equivalent output is a certain quantity of heat 
taken from the cold body, B, and a greater quantity given to the hot 
body, A. The excess of the quantity of heat taken from A above 
that given to B when the engine works forwards, and the excess of 
the heat given to A above that taken from B when the engine is 
worked backwards, is equal to the quantity of heat which has the 
same dynamical energy as the work done by the engine, in the case 
of working forwards, and the work done upon the engine by an external 
agent, when the engine is worked backwards. 

It is impossible to fulfil the condition of perfect reversibility by 
any engine composed of any real material to be found in nature. 
The friction of the parts, and the impossibility of getting heat into 
the engine from A, and causing heat to leave the engine and pass 
into B, except by falls of temperature from the temperature of A to 
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the highest effective temperature of the engine, and from the lowest 
effective temperature in the engine to the temperature of B, violate 
the condition of perfect reversal and involve essentially irreversible 
actions in the cycle of the engine, whether working forwards or 
worked backwards. In the condensing steam-engine, A is the burn- 
ing coal of the furnace. The highest effective temperature in the 
engine is the temperature of the steam entering the cylinder 
from the boiler. The lowest effective temperature is the tem- 
perature of the “exhaust steam,” that is to say, of the steam 
coming out of the cylinder in a single cylinder engine, or out 
of the lowest-pressure cylinder in a triple or quadruple expansion 
engine. In a condensing engine, B is the condensing water : in the 
non-condensing engine, B is the air into which the waste steam is 
blown. The superiority of the double, triple, and quadruple expan- 
sion engines, over a single cylinder engine, is due to their diminish- 
ing the ineffective droppings down of temperature, between the 
highest temperature to which the water of the boiler can be raised 
for safe and effective use, and the temperature of the exhaust steam. 
The superior efficiency of a condensing engine consists in its allow- 
Jing the temperature of the exhaust steam to be about 40° or 50° C., 
instead of its being a degree or two above 100°, as it essentially is 
in the non-condensing expansive engine. James Watt was, by his 
separate condenser, his use of expansion in single cylinder engines, 
and his origination of the now generally employed plan of double, or 
triple, or quadruple expansion engine, with ‘his perfect tact and 
judgment as to practical economy, and his profound scientific know- 
ledge of mechanics and of the properties of steam, arranging his 
engine to as nearly as possible fulfil Carnot’s condition of reversibi- 
lity, by minimising every irreversible action in its cycle of work. 
But it seems certain that he had no idea of Carnot’s grand generali- 
sation, according to which one perfectly reversible engine would give 
exactly as much work as any other, of whatever different substance 
or character, using heat supplied at the same temperature, and having 
the same lower temperature available for the carrying away of waste 
heat. 

Exhaustive consideration of all that is known of the natural 
history of the properties of matter, and of all conceivable methods 
for obtaining mechanical work from natural sources of energy, 
whether by heat engines, or electric engines, or water-wheels, or 
windmills, or tidemills, or any other conceivable kind of engine, 
proves to us that the most perfectly designed engine can only be an 
approach to the perfect engine; and that the irreversibility of 
actions connected with its working is only part of a physical law of 
irreversibility, according to which there is a universal tendency in 
nature to the dissipation of mechanical energy; and any partial 
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restoration of mechanical energy is impossible in inanimate material 
processes, and is probably never effected by means of organised 
matter, either endowed with vegetable life, or subject to the will of 
an animal. 

Some mathematical details regarding cases of this law will 
be found in a short paper’ in the Proceedings of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh for April 19, 1852. The dynamical explanation of it, 
founded essentially on consideration of the vastness of the num- 
bers of freely moving atoms or particles in even the smallest 
portion of palpable matter, and the infinity of such motions in the 
material universe, is given in a paper, entitled “‘The Kinetic 
Theory of the Dissipation of Energy,” which was communicated to 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh twenty-two years later,? and which 
is republished in the Philosophical Magazine for the present month 
(March, 1892). 

We have been considering a fly-wheel or clockwork driven by a 
weight and the heat generated by friction against the motion of 
wheels and pendulum, and by impacts of teeth against the pallets of 
an escapement. Our knowledge of properties of matter and of modes 
of propagation of heat by radiation or conduction, and of the efficiency 
of heat as a motor, discovered by several thousand years of observation 
and several hundred years of experiment and dynamical theory, suffices 
to show that when the weight is run down, and the potential energy 
(or capacity to do work), which it had in the beginning, has been all 
spent in heat, this heat is not available for raising the weight and 
giving the clockwork a renewed lease of motivity. The solar system, 
according to the best of modern scientific belief, is dynamically 
analogous to the clockwork, in all the essentials of our consideration. 
Not going back in thought to a beginning of which: science knows 
nothing, let us compare the solar system as it was three thousand 
years ago with the solar system as it is now. Let our analogue be a 
clockwork which three hours ago was known to be going with its 
weight partially run down, and which is still going with its weight 
not yet wholly run down. 

During these three thousand years the sun has been giving out 
radiant heat (light being included in the designation “ radiant heat’’) 
in all directions, propagated at the rate of about nine and a half 
million million kilometres* per year, and therefore twenty-eight and a 
half thousand million million kilometres in three thousand years. We 
do not know whether the light which left the sun three thousand 
years ago is still travelling outwards with almost undiminished 

(1) ‘¢On a Universal Tendency in Nature to the Dissipation of Mechanical Energy,”’ 
republished in vol. i. of Mathematical and Physical Papers, pp. 511—514. 

(2) Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, February 16, 1874. 


(3) The ‘‘kilometre”’ is sixty-two bundredths of the British statute mile; rather a 
long half mile, in fact. 
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energy, or whether nearly all is already dissipated in heat, warming 
the luminiferous ether, or ponderable bodies which have obstructed 
its course; we may, I think, feel sure that it is partly still travel- 
ling outwards as radiant heat, and partly spent (or dissipated) in 
warming ponderable matter (or ponderable matter and the luminife- 
rous ether). 

The running down of the weight in the clockwork has its perfect 
analogue, as Helmholtz was, I believe, in reality the very first to 
point out, in the shrinkage of the sun from century to century 
under the influence of the mutual gravitational attractions between 
its parts. The heat-producing efficiency of the fire which there 
would be if the sun were a globe of gunpowder or guncotton burning 
from its outward surface inwards—that is to say, the work done by 
the potential energy of the chemical affinity between uncombined 
oxygen, and carbon and hydrocarbons, attractive forces as truly 
forces, and subject to dynamic law, as is the force of gravity itself, 
is absolutely infinitesimal in comparison with the work done by the 
gravitational attraction on the shrinking mass adduced by Helm- 
holtz as the real source of the sun’s heat. 

The whole store of energy now in the sun, whether of actual heat, 
corresponding to the sun’s high temperature, or of potential energy (as 
of the not run-down weight of the clockwork)—potential energy of 
gravitation depending on the extent of future shrinkage which the sun 
is destined to experience, is essentially finite ; and there is much less of 
itnow than there was three hundred thousand years ago. Similar con- 
siderations of action on a vastly smaller scale are, of course, applicable 
to terrestrial plutonic energy, and thoroughly dispose of the terrestrial 
“perpetual motion” by which Lyell’ and other followers of Hutton, on 
as sound principles as those of the humblest mechanical perpetual- 
motionist, tried to find that the earth can go on for ever as it is, illu- 
minated by the sun from infinity of time past to infinity of time future, 
always a habitation for race after race of plants and animals, built on 
the ruins of the habitations of preceding races of plants and animals. 
The doctrine of the “ Dissipation of Energy ” forces upon us the con- 
clusion that within a finite period of time past the earth must have 
been, and within a finite period of time to come must again be, unfit 
for the habitation of man as at present constituted, unless operations 
have been, and are to be, performed which are impossible under the 
laws governing the known operations going on at present in the 
material world. 

(1) Principles of Geology, vol. ii., edition 1868, p. 213 and pp. 240—243 (Recapitula- 
tion of Chapters XXXII. and XXXTII., 1, 10, 15). 

KELVIN. 
















































































DANGERS OF MODERN FINANCE. 


A wise man, who has passed through many vicissitudes, finds it 
necessary at certain periods to take a retrospective glance at past 
times, gleaning from experience lessons of prudence for future guid- 
ance. So should we as a nation study our past history, and be guided 
by experience with regard to our multifarious interests, namely, our 
defensive, social, and financial condition in relation to the other 
great nations of the world. Our military and naval position is criti- 
cised annually in Parliament when the estimates are voted; our 
social condition is the subject matter for the consideration of 
numerous experts; but financial affairs are generally left to take 
care of themselves. 

I trust it may not be considered presumptuous on my part to give 
to the public the result of my experience gained during forty-four 
years of hard work in the financial world. When speaking of the 
financial world, I naturally mean the City of London, for in no other 
place are the monetary transactions of the world so centred, so mani- 
pulated. In the very perfection of our credit and banking system 
lies the danger which threatens us: the fruit which has reached 
perfection is at the commencement of corruption. It is well to be 
in time to arrest such decadence. The development of our credit 
system is an evidence of human ingenuity that has no parallel in 
any other financial centre in the world. In London credit is used up 
to the hilt; vast amounts of bills and securities, called floaters, are 
held on “ call,” money which in other countries lies idle. Call money 
consists of funds destined to meet payments.on the morrow, which 
is always in view yet always recedes. That provision for to-morrow 
amounts in ordinary times to at least twenty millions sterling, and is 
almost always used. Payments of hundreds of millions are settled 
in the clearing-house by balance cheques of comparatively small 
amounts; no great sum of money ever lies idle; high pressure is 
the rule. The merchant, banker, or broker who has ‘‘ money over” 
at the end of the day esteems himself, and, what is worse, is con- 
sidered by others, a bad financier, throwing away.interest which he 
ought to have received. All this is fair-weather finance, a happy- 
go-lucky system which passes triumphantly over small obstacles, but 
is apt now and again to meet with a shock all the greater when a 
period of calm lulls to fancied security. In other countries a mer- 
chant or banker, in view of the due date of an engagement, provides 
himself with the necessary funds to meet his liability, and keeps the 
money in readiness. In London, if an engagement is due on a 
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Tuesday, the banker or merchant having the money on the Monday 
lends it over the day, and pockets the interest secured by the opera- 
tion. Thus the United Kingdom, the wealthy repository of the 
money of the world, has no reserve worthy of the name. Hundreds 
of millions of credit rest on the small final reserve of the Bank of 
England, like an inverted pyramid—a great superstructure balanced 
on inadequate support. 

Why is this country the banking centre of all the world? There 
are several reasons; the first is, because of the recognised integrity 
of our bankers and merchants. The second is, that our country is 
happily an island, difficult to invade, and still more difficult to con- 
quer. Thus we form a treasure-house for the timorous all over the 
world. The third and not the least important reason is, that we 
undertake to pay all our engagements in gold, that metal which all 
the world scrambles to possess. The golden king had once a silver 
queen who, standing a step lower than his yellow Majesty, was yet a 
helpmate to him in safeguarding the financial state. That queen has 
been for many years and is still in disgrace. If there has been no 
actual divorce, she has at least been discarded, and his majesty reigns 
in undivided supremacy. If we descend to a lowlier metaphor, and 
quote dethroned Bismarck, we may liken gold to a blanket with which 
several persons desire to cover themselves, But, alas! the blanket 
is not large enough, and as one occupying the outer edge pulls it 
over himself, he inconveniences another by leaving him out in 
the cold. ‘‘ Beati possidentes.” 

Let us now quit metaphor for practical business. We in this 
country profess to supply all comers who have just claims with 
that desirable metal, gold. We are generous enough to turn bars of 
gold, the raw material, into well-minted coins, without any charge 
for manufacture. Other nations cover the cost of coinage by a small 
mintage. We act differently; we invite our creditors to take our 
heavy sovereigns to melt down, and we supply their place by renewed 
coinage at our own expense. 

Foreigners, also gold-workers, here and abroad, melt our sovereigns 
almost as fast as we can manufacture them, leaving us the light 
pieces for home circulation. But that is not all; we use a soft metal, 
less durable than that employed by every other country for coinage, 
and we not only coin for nothing, but we produce coins which wear 
away faster than any others. We use a metal eleven-twelfths fine, 
whereas the United States and Russia, which formerly used the same 
kind of gold, have discarded ‘it, and prefer, like all the rest of the 
world, the more durable metal nine-tenths fine. 

But these are minor matters in comparison with the culpable 
carelessness of making enormous engagements to pay in gold with a 
wholly inadequate store of that metal. Our country is, without 
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doubt, the richest in the world, and it is the over-confidence begotten 
by that fact which leads us to think that no mischief can possibly 
befall us. Moreover, with regard to a metallic reserve, the prevalent 
idea is, that what is everybody’s business in general is nobody’s special 
business. Suppose a banker had large liabilities, which he might be 
called upon to discharge on demand or at very short notice, and 
that he persistently left his resources in America and Australia, 
should we not in such a case prognosticate ultimate failure? That 
is the dangerous position in which our wealthy country stands at the 
present moment. We enjoy splendid prosperity, inasmuch as we 
lerd to many nations and require to borrow from none; but, unfor- 
tunately, we lend to nations at a distance, while our neighbours 
insist on lending to us almost without our knowing it. We cannot 
prevent French and German bankers sending us their money for 
safe custody; neither can we hinder continental capitalists from 
holding English bills and Treasury bills, payable in London in gold. 

This employment of money in sterling bills and deposits is almost 
universal, and is an evidence of confidence in our government and in 
our bankers and merchants. The main reason, however, is that it is 
equivalent to holding gold and yet receiving interest. All this 
money due to the Continent of Europe, amounting to at least 
£40,000,000, is payable in gold, either on demand, or, what comes to 
the same thing, by discounting their bills in our market. 

It might be argued, that we could tell the holders that we will 
pay at the due date of their bills, refusing to discount even the finest 
paper in cases where it had been held by foreigners. But such a 
step would ruin our credit, and bring us to the brink of national 
bankruptcy. Such a contingency must be avoided at all costs. 

We possess certain resources which, if rendered available, would 
amply provide the means of meeting our engagements. We have 
our excellent credit, and in ordinary times the bulk of our gold 
liabilities would be renewed in the usual manner by exchanging 
short English bills for those of longer dates. We ought, however, to 
make provision for an extraordinary and sudden demand from the 
Continent for gold. Austria desires to resume specie payments on a 
gold basis, and it is openly proclaimed that the £20,000,000 she 
requires must be obtained chiefly in this, the only country in Europe 
where gold in quantity can be had. It is further stated that, in order 
not to strain our resources unduly, it will suffice to acquire sterling 
bills by the issue of a loan which Austria could easily place. This 
new demand for gold and for sterling bills will tend to aggravate 
our danger ; it certainly will not diminish the power of our neighbours 
to demand gold, which we can ill spare, and especially as we can 
only rely for a supply on distant debtors. To meet this large and 
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increasing liability to pay gold we hold the absurdly inadequate 
stock of £22,000,000, against which we have issued £38,450,000 in 
bank notes. 

Formerly, in the haleyon days of bimetallism, prior to 1870, there 
was no scramble for gold ; the Continental mints were open for the 
free coinage of silver: and gold was thus obtainable very rapidly from 
France and Germany, Holland and Belgium. That is not the case 
now. The German Imperial Bank takes effective steps to prevent 
gold shipments to this country by selling the sterling bills it always 
holds, and by its efficient control over the discount market. Besides, 
if any banker or merchant in Germany were to send even a moderate 
amount of gold to this country, he would immediately be called upon 
to explain so unpatriotic a proceeding, and if he persisted, his name 
would be placed in the “ black book” of the Imperial bank. Other 
Continental banks are under no obligation to pay in gold; they 
would simply offer silver, which we could not use. The United 
States could supply a certain quantity ; but bad European harvests 
and the M‘Kinley tariff might force the exchange against us, and 
render Australia and the Cape alone available for supplies of 
gold. Truly, a large and sudden demand for gold might possibly 
be met by arrivals from New York after eight or ten days, if so 
much grace were granted to us; certainly we could not wait for 
supplies from more distant countries. The public might reasonably 
think that we could turn adverse exchanges by the sale on the Conti- 
nental bourses of securities negotiable in Paris or Berlin. Unfor- 
tunately, we have little or no floating stock of international bonds. 
We used to hold a fair quantity of French, German, Dutch, 
Russian, Belgian, and Italian stocks; but in consequence of our 
successful conversion of consols, our holdings of first-class European 
securities have greatly diminished. 

Our Government is in no way to blame for the conversion which 
Mr. Goschen carried out so successfully. Hypercritics might say 
that the country was not ripe for so large an operation, that it was 
forced through by the then fortunate combination of circumstances, 
and that this is proved by the low price at which Goschens now 
stand in the market. Those whose stock was converted either with 
their consent or without it, if they omitted to object, naturally 
expected to receive new consols, which, although reduced as regards 
interest, would be realisable at about par. Had they foreseen so 
heavy a decline in the Goschens, they certainly would have refused 
the proffered conversion which has inflicted a loss on the investing 
classes of many millions. 

Another disadvantage resulting from this financial “coup” is, 
that other European nations either converted their debts or issued 
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loans yielding lower rates of interest. Thus these bonds became 
less attractive to English investors, Another obstacle kept the new 
bonds from the London market. We suffer under the imposition 
of stamp duties higher than those which obtain on the Continent. 

For these reasons those who held foreign stocks refused to convert, 
and were paid off, and with those holders of consols, who were forced 
to seek a larger income, were induced to take Indian, Colonial, and 
American securities. 

Thus a speculative spirit prevailed in 1888, 1889, and the first 
half of 1890. Shares in gold mines and land companies were eagerly 
taken ; millions were imprudently lent to Argentina, Uruguay, and 
other South American States. The resulting Baring crisis, with the 
humiliating borrowings of gold from the Bank of France and from 
Russia, has had a sobering influence, and presses upon us the neces- 
sity of taking preventive measures in the future. If evidence were 
needed of the dearth of European stocks in London, it can be found 
in the difficulty of obtaining delivery of such bonds on the account 
days. Out of over £500,000,000 of capital debt of Italy this country 
barely holds £10,000,000, which small amount is distributed among 
investors who are not likely to sell even to meet a demand for gold. 
Another example will confirm the fact of the exodus of Continental 
securities. We used to hold a large amount of Egyptian Govern- 
ment 5 per cent. preferred bonds, and in consequence of our consol 
conversion that stock was converted into 34 per cents. at 91. 

Our investing public did not find the new bonds attractive ; many 
of them either demanded repayment of the old 5 per cent. bonds, or 
sold out the new 33 per cent. as quickly as possible. Some investors 
retained their holdings in inscribed stock, being induced to do so by 
the facility of transfer at the Bank of England. This was a serious 
mistake. 

The inscribed stock cannot easily be sold on the Continent, and 
such limitation of negotiability depreciates its value. The price is 
about 85, as compared with 882 for the same security in interna- 
tional bonds. Three months ago the inscribed stock was about 5 
per cent. below the price of bonds. This experience acts as a 
further deterrent from holding Continental securities. It is only 
one instance of the depleted state of our market as regards the 
floating and available quantity of European securities. We hold 
now minute quantities of German, Dutch, Russian, and Belgian 
stocks. Our investments consist of Indian, Colonial, and American 
stocks and shares, perfectly good in many instances; but almost all 
these have no market on the Continent, and cannot be rapidly con- 
verted into gold. 

Further evidence of the process of depletion of Continental 
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securities in our market may be gathered from the report of a Trust 
Company which appeared in the Times of February 1st, from which 
the following is an extract :— 

“The chairman said that the enlargement of their powers of investment had 
been granted by the Court, subject to a slight alteration in the name of the 
cempany. The board had promptly used those powers. They had parted with 


alarge quantity of Italian and Austrian stocks, and had reinvested the proceeds 
in first-class bonds of American railroads.” 


Our gold trouble is aggravated by the fact that protectionist 
tariffs on the Continent have forced us to seek distant markets for 
our manufactures, and as a result the volume of our resources con- 
tinually locked up in distant countries is largely increased. We 
cannot, as in former times, diminish a Continental drain of gold by 
the sale of manufactured goods in Continental markets, and by this 
means turn exchanges in our favour. While our stock of gold is 
small and our engagements to pay in that metal are enormous and 
increasing, other countries acquire gold and retain it with extraor- 
dinary tenacity. The German Bank holds about £48,000,000 of 
bullion, in addition to the £6,000,000 gold in the war-chest at 
Spandau. The Bank of France holds nearly £58,000,000 of gold, 
besides about £48,000,000 in silver. The United States treasury 
contains about £56,500,000, exclusive of gold held by banks ; while 
we hold only our usual amount of twenty odd millions, of which but 
asmall proportion is available to pay our international indebtedness. 
Hence arise constant fluctuations in our bank rate of discount, which 
is frequently maintained for a long period at one or two per cent. 
per annum above what the commercial demand would warrant. 

No one can foretell what the bank rate will be even a month 
hence, whereas transactions with distant countries frequently involve 
the locking up of funds or the granting of credit for a long period. 

Let us compare the position of a prudent trader in England with 
his rival in France, both competing for the supply of goods to a 
distant buyer, involving six or twelve months’ credit. The English 
merchant or manufacturer must base his calculations upon the 
probable bank rate six months hence. If he is very careful, and 
bases his estimate on a high bank rate, he may miss the business. 
On the other hand, if he calculates on a low rate, he may make a 
heavy loss. 

They manage these things better in France, where the bank rate 
of discount is kept year after year at 3 per cent. ; consequently the 
prudent French trader need not trouble himself as to the value of 
money ; that element of risk practically does not exist for him. Our 
bank rate of discount is constantly varying, being based almost 
entirely on the amount of gold held in the issue department. A couple 
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of millions more or less will cause the pendulum to swing between a 
2 per cent. and a6 per cent. rate. The directors of the Bank of 
England, if they err at all, do so generally on the side of prudence, 
We therefore constantly see the official minimum rate of discount 
maintained at 1 per cent. or 2 per cent. above what is required for 
trading purposes. It is calculated that in ordinary circumstances the 
amount of bills of exchange actually afloat at any one time is 
£300,000,000, and that if that amount is affected by an unnecessarily 
high bank rate for three months, each 1 per cent. would impose a 
burden of £750,000. 

It may be argued that if our traders and manufacturers lose, our 
capitalists gain at their expense, as well as at the cost, in some cases, 
of foreigners for whom we accept. Such reasoning is purely onesided, 
Irrespective of the preferential consideration that we should bestow 
on the trading classes, we are losing our lead in the commerce of the 
world by burdening our manufacturers with needlessly high rates 
of interest. If certain reductions ought to be made from the loss 
indicated above because a portion of the bills of exchange may not 
have been created for trade purposes, on the other hand, our bank 
rate of discount affects hundreds of millions of loans based on that 
rate. 

I have now endeavoured to prove to the public that our highly 
organized and complex credit system is liable to get out of gear; that 
no efficient safety-valve protects us from danger ; that credit is worked 
up to a point unknown elsewhere ; that a number of discount brokers 
hold bills and floaters which, at a moderate estimate, must reach 
£20,000,000 on “call money” liable to be called in times of pres- 
sure, and that our stock of gold in the bank’s issue department and 
our banking reserves are absurdly inadequate to meet large and 
sudden demands for gold and bank-notes. I will, now proceed to 
consider if any, and what, remedies are desirable and practicable. 

Mr. Goschen has endeavoured to clear the ground of the mystifi- 
eation, which exists in some quarters, between the metallic store in 
the issue department of the Bank of England and the paper and 
metallic reserves in the banking department of that institution. 
The issue department constitutes in point of fact the State bank, 
and is permitted to issue £16,450,000 of notes against British 
Government securities, while all excess of notes issued must be in 
exchange for gold. Thus, as the stock of gold is about £22,000,000, 
the issue at present may reach about £38,450,000. These bank- 
notes are legal tender only so long as the Bank of England pays 
gold for its notes, and if so great a catastrophe could occur as the sus- 
pension of gold payments by the Bank every debtor must meet his 
liabilities in gold. It would, however, be in the power of the 
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Government to make Bank of England notes legal tender without 
limitation, or, in other words, to impose a forced paper currency. 

This danger need not be considered, as the Bank of England is so 
ably managed, and the bank-note issue is so efficiently protected, 
that no special stress need be laid on the limitation of legal tender 
quality of the Bank of England notes. We may, however, be per- 
mitted to criticise minor points in the management of the banking 
department of that institution, so that means may be found to lessen 
anxiety in times of pressure. 

The Bank of England differs from neighbouring State banks 
in the ineffective influence it exercises over the outside discount 
market. It therefore is frequently necessary to absorb floating 
money by the Bank borrowing on consols, in order to raise market 
rates of discount. This condition of things is partially caused by 
the comparatively small amount of bills held by the Bank under 
discount. In another respect our Bank differs from European 
State banks, which are not allowed to hold securities other than 
bills of exchange, and the stocks of the State in which each bank 
is situated. It is currently asserted that only a moderate pro- 
portion of the amount published under the head of other securities 
consists of bills of exchange, and that the Bank holds railway secu- 
rities, a proceeding which diminishes its bill portfolio, and lessens 
its control over the discount market. Many European State banks 
hold portfolios of sterling bills, and when the exchange, say in Ber- 
lin, approaches the point when gold can be sent to this country, the 
Imperial Bank sells sufficient sterling bills to depress the exchange 
below the danger point. That is a powerful lever, even stronger 
than appears at first sight, because the moment that it is known that 
the bank is selling, other holders of bills on London follow suit, thus 
preventing our receiving even a small quantity of gold. 

It might be advisable for our Bank to fight the German institution 
with a similar weapon by gradually acquiring a portfolio of a million 
or two in sterling value of bills on Germany. If this operation were 
carefully managed, the bills could be renewed as they became due 
by utilising the services of some eminent Berlin banker, and the 
result could hardly fail to be profitable. The bills would be bought 
at a time when the exchange on Berlin would be some points in 
favour of this country, and, whenever it dropped to about the gold 
export point, the bills could be sold with a profit. Such an invest- 
ment would also have the negative virtue of diminishing a drain to 
Germany, whenever it became unwise to let our gold go to that 
bourne whence no gold returns. Minor improvements of this 
character might, when combined, do something towards the retention 
of our stock of gold, and would tend to equalise our discount rates. 
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But the great blemish of inadequate reserves held by the Bank of 
England, and by the other bankers and merchants, remains untouched. 
How can we apply a sufficient remedy which, if accepted by the 
banking community, would necessarily reduce their dividends? In 
New York, where there is no State bank, the Associated Banks are 
obliged by law to hold 25 per cent. of their net deposits in legal 
tender. If that margin were insisted upon in this country, we 
should have too much money lying idle. Possibly an elastic system 
might be legally imposed upon all banking institutions in England, 
somewhat upon the following bases. There might be indicated three 
stages: the danger point, 10 per cent. of deposits, below which the 
cash reserve should never be allowed to fall, under penalty of the 
bank being eventually wound up; a moderately safe reserve of 
15 per cent.; and a perfectly safe reserve of 20 per cent. of their 
deposits. These reserves might be regulated somewhat after the 
following fashion. A bank or banker reducing the reserve below 
20 per cent., but not below 15 per cent., to pay a tax to the Govern- 
ment equivalent to the interest for the time being, calculated at the 
Bank rate of discount on the amount withdrawn. If the reserve is 
further reduced, and drops below 15 per cent., a similar tax, calcu- 
lated at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, to be paid to the Govern- 
ment; the minimum reserve of 10 per cent. of the deposits to be rigidly 
maintained. A similar arrangement might be imposed on the Bank 
of England, so that its central reserve should be on the same bases, 
the Bank holding in addition the bankers’ reserves. 

In passing from this part of my subject, it is necessary to say that 
my proposals are but rough suggestions which could be modified in 
various directions. It is impossible for a private individual to obtain 
precise information such as would warrant an interference with free 
banking. A Parliamentary Committee might obtain such informa- 
tion, or it may be found that another and inexpensive means of 
establishing a permanent reserve would suffice. The public may be 
aware that, without breaking the Bank Charter Act of 1844, there 
is only one mode of increasing the circulation of this country, and 
that is by the importation of gold. The active circulation of about 
_ £25,000,000 notes appears to suffice in ordinary times for the 
requirements of circulation in England. This is in addition to the 
gold and silver currency, variously estimated at £60,000,000 to 
£75,000,000 of the former and £20,000,000 to £25,000,000 of the 
latter. Although this volume of gold coins and silver tokens circu- 
lates in the United Kingdom, the bulk, no doubt, is retained by 
the English public—one-pound notes being preferred to gold in 
Ireland and Scotland. 

This circulation of over £100,000,000 in bank-notes, gold, and 
silver fluctuates in ordinary times to the extent of several millions 
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It contracts in the spring, when the largest proportion of taxes is 
paid, and it expands in the autumn on account of agricultural wages 
and the needs of travellers. 

In periods of great pressure, or “‘ panicky ” times, a sudden and 
large expansion of the currency occurs. Ifa large bank is known 
to be in difficulties, other banks find it necessary to be largely sup- 
plied with legal tender. The gold in circulation may be slightly 
diminished in the pockets of the people, but it would, under those 
circumstances, be retained by banks and bankers to strengthen their 
position. In such times the strain is concentrated on the Bank of 
England, and, if a serious commercial crisis occurs, the Bank Charter 
Act is suspended in order that solvent houses and institutions may 
be upheld. The foregoing refers to an ordinary commercial crisis, 
unaccompanied by a foreign drain of gold, which, of course, causes a 
contraction of our circulation. 

It must be remembered that all great wars have occurred in 
bimetallic times, and that no important European war has taken 
place since gold has become the sole medium for international 
payment. Before 1873 warfare was carried on in Europe, as now 
in India and China, by the aid of silver; consequently, when a war 
broke out in which we were not engaged, gold was not absolutely 
necessary, and was sent here for safe custody. Now a strong feeling 
prevails in Europe that the country which can pay for war supplies 
in gold will most likely prevail against the power which lacks such 
resources. We ought, therefore, to provide against the possibility of 
a sudden and enormous demand for gold leading to a gold panic to 
which a commercial crisis might be added. 

It has been frequently stated that it is far better to have a large 
central store of gold than to be contented with a smaller stock, with 
the knowledge that unavailable millions are in the pockets of the 
public. Leaving sentiment on one side, is it of much greater 
advantage to the State for sovereigns to be in the pockets of the 
people than gold watches with gold chains attached? I fail to see 
any great difference between the minimum of the gold circulation 
and the gold articles in the pockets or in the houses of the public— 
all are equally unavailable. 

We could not reduce to any considerable extent the gold in circu- 
lation by raising the bank rate even to panic point of 10 per cent. 
Every one would try to obtain currency, and gold would be used for 
that purpose. If we imagine an extreme case, such as the suspension 
of gold payments by the Bank of England, and a forced paper 
currency, gold would then be hoarded or exported to foreign countries. 
Only a strong patriotic feeling, evoked by some great national 
danger, might induce the public to send in their gold for national 
needs. 
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It is evident that in this country we can only add to our central 
store of gold by importing it from abroad, or by withdrawing it from 
circulation. 

If we import it from abroad in the ordinary way, it is added to 
our circulation, either in the form of gold coins or, as is most usual, 
in the form of bank-notes, for which it is exchanged at the Bank of 
England. This addition to our supply depresses its value in the 
discount market. Thus, a large arrival of gold generally causes a 
fall in the value of money, until the extra gold is exported and the 
circulation contracted to its normal condition. 

It is therefore evident that if we desire to keep an increased stock 
of gold at the Bank of England by means of importations of that 
metal, we must adopt means to keep our discount rates equal to or 
higher than, those of neighbouring countries. This is an expensive 
process, because those countries which also desire to attract gold 
would certainly raise their discount rates, with the result that we 
might have to impose an intolerable burden on our manufacturers 
and traders. 

If we adopt the alternative course of withdrawing gold from 
circulation, we must replace the currency so withdrawn by some 
convenient substitute. The present moment, when light gold has to 
be withdrawn, is especially opportune for issuing £1 notes, In 
countries like France, where the State bank has the option of paying 
in silver, gold can easily be withdrawn from circulation and silver 
coins substituted. That course could not be taken here. 

A few millions of gold might be withdrawn from our circulation 
without inconvenience, by calling in the light gold coins, of which 
at least thirty millions are in the possession of the public. The 
Bank is now receiving light gold from bankers at the full value. 
Of these probably £3,000,000 to £5,000,000 are held in excess of 
currency requirements, owing to the maintenance of our absurd law, 
which every one disregards, from the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Bank of England downwards, of cutting fairly-worn gold. 

The result of the intended withdrawal will hardly be satisfactory, 
because, unless bankers increase their reserve, the surplus light gold 
will render available more funds for employment in discounts, and an 
export of gold will ensue. The most harmless and least expensive 
mode of withdrawing gold from circulation and storing it at the 
Bank of England, would be by replacing such gold with £1 notes to 
the exact value of the sovereigns withdrawn. 

This process would leave the circulation absolutely unaltered, 
consequently no export of gold would be incited, and the gold s0 
withdrawn would be most useful in ‘times of pressure. 

Before detailing the procedure which I advocate, let us consider 
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the arguments in favour and against the use of £1 notes in England. 
There is no doubt they would be convenient to those who now find 
it troublesome to carry five or ten sovereigns in their pockets. Also 
for those who travel in England or Wales, in places where they 
might find it difficult to change a cheque or a large bank-note. 
Again, those who reside at some distance from a bank would prefer 
to keep in their houses notes to gold, especially as £1 notes 
could be as easily exchanged as sovereigns. Large employers cf 
labour would find it easier and less expensive to receive £1 notes 
than gold, while the risk of robbery would be greatly diminished. 

The use of bank-notes of the value of one pound is almost uni- 
versal. Millions of persons of British and Irish birth or descent 
prefer small notes to gold. This feeling prevails wherever small 
bank-notes have been used for some time. In Scotland and Ireland 
£1 notes are preferred to gold, and from information I have received 
from the provinces, I can state that there is no doubt that an issue 
of many millions would be gladly welcomed, and would eventually be 
preferred to gold. 

The objections are—that they would be largely forged, that 
they would soon become dirty, that they would spread infection, 
and that they would cause much trouble to count or to take the 
numbers. 

Well-made notes could not be easily forged. For instance, a series 
of well-made 20-mark notes was issued by the Imperial Government 
of Germany in 1882, and no case is on record of a forgery of these 
notes. It is hardly probable that forgers would exercise their mis- 
directed skill on small notes, when those of a higher denomination 
could be as easily imitated. Counterfeit coins are more frequently 
made than counterfeit notes. There is no doubt, however, that the 
number of such counterfeits has greatly diminished owing to the 
improvement in the intellectual and moral condition of the masses 
since compulsory education was established in 1870. Dirty notes 
would be kept back and not reissued by the Bank of England or 
its branches, and if the counting gave some trouble at first, it could 
be reduced to a minimum by keeping the notes in packets of tens 
and of hundreds. 

The numbers of these £1 notes need not be taken by the 
bankers ; they would be in substitution of sovereigns, which have no 
numbers. I have ascertained that in other countries, including 
Scotland and Ireland, the numbers are not taken. I have also 
good authority for stating that but little clerical labour is caused by 
the circulation of £1 notes in Scotland and Ireland. As regards 
infection, we have yet to learn that Scotland, Canada, or any other 
possession of ours, suffers in any way from the circulation of small 
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notes. It is doubtful if a single case of infection has been traced to 
£1 notes in any country in the world.’ 

Now, let us suppose that the Bank of England is able to 
issue, not the £25,000,000 anticipated by Mr. Goschen, but 
£11,000,000 in £1 notes, receiving the exact equivalent in gold. At 
present, with £22,000,000 of gold, the Bank of England issues over 
£38,000,000 in bank-notes. It could, with an extra £11,000,000 of 
gold, issue an extra £19,000,000; but if a law were passed that 
in ordinary times the £1 notes might only be issued against gold, 
pound for pound, we should have in times of pressure an effective 
increase in our reserve of £8,000,000 in notes issued against 
securities, if the demand was for additional currency, or about 
£5,000,000 of gold, if the pressure was for that metal. Should the 
Bank of England be able to issue £22,000,000 in £1 notes, the 
extra reserve for panic times would be either £16,000,000 in notes 
of any denomination issued against securities, or £10,000,000 in 
gold, in case of a gold panic. The bank-note issue would be amply 
protected even in a commercial crisis ; in fact, it would, if that were 
possible, be safer than at present, because £1 notes would be pociet- 
notes, not panic-notes ; they would take the place of sovereigns as 
well as of small cheques, which are so troublesome to bankers. 

The outcry against Mr. Goschen’s proposal to increase the fiduciary 
issue of the Bank of England is quite justified, because, if the 
Bank were allowed to issue in the proportion of four £1 notes 
against gold, and one against securities, one-fifth of the amount of 
£1 notes issued would be driven out of the country in the shape 
of gold exports. 

The proposal I make would leave the circulation absolutely unal- 
tered in ordinary times, and in extraordinary times a perfectly 
justifiable note issue would never be exceeded. The mode of procedure 
in times of pressure might be as follows: Should the Bank’s reserve 
drop to danger point, the Bank of England, with the consent of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, could issue £2,000,000 of extra notes, 
paying the Government 8 per cent. per annum for the amount s0 
issued, and, with the like consent, a further sum of £2,000,000, pay- 
ing 10 per cent. per annum, and, if necessary, a further amount 
paying 12 per cent. On occasions of great difficulty, over-issues 
have been made by breaking the law, with the sanction of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; yet the amount of £2,000,000, the issue 
of which was thus irregularly sanctioned, sufficed. It acted like oil 
on the troubled waters, and panic was allayed. 


(1) If we take as an example scarlet fever, which is a very infectious disease, we find 
that during the nine years, 1881—1889, the average death-rate for that malady per 
1,000 of population was 33-8 for England, and 29-9 for Scotland, where £1 notes 
circulate. 
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Mr. Goschen’s motive in increasing the fiduciary power of the 
Bank of England in ordinary times was avowedly to compen- 
sate that institution for the trouble and expense of issuing £1 
notes. 

Now, can it be necessary to cause a redundancy in the circulation, 
with a resulting export of gold, in order to save a few thousand 
pounds a year in the cost and clerical labour involved in the issue of 
£1 notes ? 

The cost of manufacture is very slight, and would not exceed a 
penny per note. Thus 11,000,000 would entail an expenditure of 
nearly £46,000. The average life of a small note has been estimated 
in foreign countries to be five years; but as we are very fastidious 
about having clean notes, we will assume that they would last four 
years, the cost per annum would then be £11,500. 

It is difficult for an outsider to estimate the cost to the Bank 
of extra clerical labour involved in the issue of £1 notes; but 
it could not be very large, because the notes would be reissued with- 
out taking the numbers. This is the almost universal practice with 
other State banks. 

As a set-off against this expenditure, there would be the saving 
of the wear of sovereigns displaced by the £1 notes—a large 
item, as is evident by the fact that £400,000 has been voted to 
rehabilitate the light gold in circulation, which sum may possibly 
prove insufficient. It is estimated that a sovereign, on an average, 
becomes light at the expiration of twenty years—a moderate esti- 
mate indeed for coins in active circulation—and this is the class of 
coins that would be replaced by £1 notes. 

At the end of twenty years of active circulation a sovereign costs 
at least fivepence to replace by a new coin, or a penny every 
four years, which is the exact cost of producing a £1 note. 
Another set-off would be the gain obtained from lost notes. No 
doubt £1 notes would be more frequently lost or destroyed than 
those of a larger value. There would also be that general gain 
to bankers, in which the Bank of England would largely par- 
ticipate, of the diminution or total cessation of drawing cheques 
for £1. 

Let me now recapitulate the three measures which, if carried into 
effect, would, in my opinion, obviate any possibility of danger 
which can be foreseen. We cannot, however, predict what might 
be the effects of a panic in times when, as at present, bimetallism has 
been abandoned by Continental Powers, and gold is rushed after. 
The remedies are, 1st, a reserve imposed by legislation on banks and 
bankers, varying with the amount of their deposits, which can be 
withdrawn on demand or at very short notice, the same law to apply 
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to the minimum reserve of the Bank of England, exclusive of 
bankers’ reserves. 

2nd. That the Bank of England should restrict its investments to 
British Government securities and commercial bills, of which latter 
some bills might be payable abroad. This would not preclude the 
Bank from lending on other securities as hitherto. 

3rd. That the Bank be empowered and required to issue £1 
notes under precisely the same regulations as obtain with regard to 
the existing note issue, namely, above £16,450,000 against gold, 
with a certain permissible proportion against silver. 

My 2nd and 3rd proposals might be tried first, and if they did 
not prove to be thoroughly efficacious, the question of imposing 
upon banks and bankers a legal minimum reserve might be con- 
sidered. 

In conclusion, let me say that if I have portrayed possible 
dangers in sombre colours; if I have taken a pessimistic view of our 
financial position, and ventured to place unwelcome facts frankly 
before the public, I have done so at a time when we have an outside 
discount rate of two per cent., accompanied by a plethora of money 
and a depression in trade, at a period when no staple is at a fabulous 
price, when no inflation or great speculation exists, so that we can 
calmly and deliberately provide for contingencies, instead of waiting 
till bad times may force us to review our position, and to rush into 
hasty legislation. 





SamvuEt Monracu. 
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MR. MEREDITH IN HIS POEMS. 


Oxz of Mr. Meredith’s disciples has expressed a hope that at least 
his master’s verse may be saved from the intrusion of the literary 
excursionist and holiday tripper. Vain hope! To name any Par- 
passian diguille as inaccessible is to invite some hardy moun- 
faineer' to essay its conquest. By-and-by a pair of climbers 
follow in the solitary explorer’s track; next, an adventurous lady, 
oped and accompanied by guides; then a lady more adventurous, 
who discovers a second way of ascent, and whose achievement is duly 
blazoned abroad. Presently, the needle-point is declared to be no 
barren peak, but a pleasant table-land; a company, with limited 
liability and unlimited power of talk, exploits the discovery ; hotels 
crown the summit: from base to brow runs the railway scientifically 
@gineered ; personally-conducted parties troop and bustle; and 
picnics remain in evidence by scattered fragments of the beer-bottle, 
greasy papers, broken corks, and morsels of bitten sandwiches, that 
moulder in the sun. After all, why not? Let not our literary dain- 
tiness be over-nice. The great writers are hospitable, and afford 
ample space for comers of all kinds. A poet, if there be a little 
granite in him, will survive his worst and best admirers. His sun- 
shine and air are better antiseptics than our daintiness. 

One who has no part in that “cult within a cult,” of which the 
fervent disciple speaks, may yet be of the opinion that it is worth 
while to make acquaintance with the poetry of Mr. George Mere- 
dith, and all the more so because that poetry really sets up no petty 
esthetic temple of its own, but belongs, in its degree, to the National 
Church of English Letters. Mr. Meredith composes hymns in 
honour of Mother Earth, whose rain and dew drop upon the evil 
and the good; such hymns, if they are worthy of their theme, can 
be meant for no clan or coterie or conventicle. And, in fact, their 
maker has said as much in his poem of The Thrush in February. 

‘So mine are these new fruitings rich 
The simple to the common brings; 
I keep the youth of souls who pitch 
Their joy in this old heart of things.” 

Mr. Meredith’s joy is indeed in the old heart of things—the 
wheat-field and the upland lawn and the fir-wood, the sun and the 
wind and the rain, the ways of bird and beast, the gladness of earth 
in man’s and maiden’s blood, and this refining itself to the swift 
play of intelligence, and the rapture of the spirit. It is none the 
leas true that, in celebrating the simple, he is often highly elaborate 
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and ingenious, and that he presents the common in curiously uncom- 
mon ways. But when we have learnt how to straighten out his 
twisted phrases, to leap his aery chasms of remote associations, to 
catch a prospect through his eyelet holes of intelligence, to practise 
a certain legerdemain and keep five balls of meaning a dance together 
in the brain—when we have learnt these various things and several 
others, then the total significance of Mr. Meredith as a poet is found 
to be good; is found to be sound and sweet and sane, seed fora 
hopeful sowing and clean wheat for our quern. 

Of course, it may be said that the demands which Mr. Meredith 
makes of his readers are exorbitant, and that a difficult style is neces- 
sarily a bad style. A student of the history of literature, however, 
knows that the charge of obscurity, which is one of the charges 
most confidently brought by contemporaries, can be finally adjudi- 
cated on only by time. It may be sustained, or it may be refuted. 
To many of his contemporaries Gray was a tangle of difficulties ; for 
critics of authority in a later period Wordsworth and Shelley 
and Coleridge wrote unintelligible nonsense ; and in our own day 
we have seen the poetry of Robert Browning slowly but surely 
expounding itself to a generation. Even caviare, it seems, may 
become a little fly-blown. Perhaps Mr. Meredith’s style is difficult ; 
but difficulty is a relative term, and experience should have taught 
us that this is a point on which it is wise to reserve an absolute 
judgment. Sword-practice is difficult to those who have not exer- 
cised the muscles of the wrist; and some dancers who foot it 
merrily in the waltz stand grim against the wall looking condemna- 
tion at the lifted leg and pointed toe of the pas de quatre. If Mr. 
Meredith can teach young folk to dance to his music, the most 
reluctant of us will be forced to admit by-and-by that he has achieved 
what is the essential thing. Meanwhile it is lawful for anyone who 
pleases to raise a sceptical eyebrow and put the question, “ But will 
he?” 

In guessing at the answer to that question we may find some help 
from considering another: What has Mr. Meredith to say, bo his 
manner of saying it good or ill? In a dozen volumes of prose the 
eager student of human nature has told us of his discoveries. Prose 
is proved by the achievement of his forty years of authorship to be 
the main stream; verse is no more than a slender affluent. But 
both are Dichtung, and both, it may be added, are Wahrheit. Or, to 
vary our metaphor, the Dichtwng written in prose is the lake, broad- 
bosomed, with countless coves and creeks; the Dichtwng written in 
verse is a lakelet higher among the hills, less easy of access, but open 
to the skies and to the passage of the stars, though at times involved 
‘in wreathing mists; and a stream runs down from lakelet to lake, 
connecting the two—for Mr. Meredith’s prose is at times such prose 
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as a poet writes, and the thought and feeling expressed in his novels 
are fed from the contemplations of a poet. His subtlety and his 
analytic power have in the novels a wider range for play ; his faith 
and hope are more directly expressed in his verse. In both prose 
and verse his felicities are found in infelicity—or what for the 
present seems such ; his infelicities are found amid felicity; he is at 
once a most alluring and a most provoking writer. 

In a generous letter of protest against one of Mr. Meredith’s 
reviewers of thirty years ago—a reviewer who had complained of 
Modern Love as dealing with “a deep and painful subject on which 
the writer has no conviction to express ”—-Mr. Swinburne denied to 
poets the right to mount a pulpit: “ there are pulpits enough for all 
preachers in prose ; the business of verse-writing is hardly to express 
convictions.” Yet certain poets at all times have chosen to assume 
the attitude of teachers or preachers. Spenser defined his purpose 
in the Fuerie Queene as that of “fashioning a gentleman or noble 
person in virtuous and gentle discipline.”’ Milton, in Paradise Lost, 


would— 
‘* assert Eternal Providence 
And justify the ways of God to men.” 


We can hardly believe that when Milton wrote those words he was 
full of his fun. Pope alleged as the peculiar merit of his Essay on 
Man, that it steers between the extremes of doctrines seemingly 
opposite, and forms a temperate yet not inconsistent system of ethics. 
Fortunately or unfortunately for his art, Shelley was a persistent 
preacher on texts chosen from Political Justice. ‘I wish either to 
be considered as a teacher or as nothing,” said Wordsworth. Philo- 
sophy, declared Browning, is at the base of poetry. The doctrine of 
Stoicism modified by a doctrine of culture is nobly preached in 
Matthew Arnold’s verse. The poet who proclaimed himself the idle 
singer of an empty day, one who had no power to sing of heaven or 
hell, now declaims with poetic rage against the hell of capitalism 
and competition, and prophesies of the terrestrial heaven of the Com- 
munist. Some one has even been found to set forth in a review— 
and the task was no unworthy one—the theology of Mr. Swinburne. 
No reader of the poems of Mr. Meredith, now when his orbit as poet 
may be more nearly determined than was possible in 1862, can doubt 
that he has convictions and that he desires to express them. He, 
too, like all the larger spirits of this age of inward trouble and 
perplexity, whether with or against his will, must needs be a 
preacher. 

In a recently-published Lives of the Saints—motley saints of the 
Positivist Calendar—it is mentioned among the grounds of Shelley’s 
canonization that he quickened in a high degree our sense of reve- 
rence and awe for the great fetish, the Earth, To Mr. Meredith’s 
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imagination and affections the great fetish is the mother at whose 
breasts we hang, from whose life we draw the milk that feeds us, 
and before all else he would inspire his disciple with filial loyalty 
and filial love. His feeling for nature is not—at least in its root, 
however it may be with the flower—the Wordsworthian sense 


‘** Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns.” 


He prefers the word Earth to the more abstract word nature, and 
hugs reality. ‘I remember Mr. Wordsworth saying,” writes a 
friend of the poet, “that, at a particular stage of his mental progress, 
he used to be frequently so rapt into an unreal transcendental world 
of ideas that the external world seemed no longer to exist in relation 
to him, and he had to reconvince himself of its existence by clasping 
a tree, or something that happened to be near him.” Mr. Meredith 
never loses his hold upon things actual and positive; he clasps the 
tree, observes its intricacy of branches, studies the wrinkles of its 
rind, can almost hear the murmur of the sap, catches sight of the 
squirrel scurrying aloft, sees every tit and finch that peeps or 
perches; and then through the real he discovers—as real also—the 
spiritual. He is the physician Melampus of his own admirable 


poem :— 


** With love exceeding a simple love of the things 
That glide in grasses and rubble of woody wreck ; 
Or change their perch on a beat of quivering wings 
From branch to branch, only restful to pipe and peck ; 
Or, bristled, curl at a touch their snouts in a ball ; 
Or cast their web between bramble and thorny hook ; 
The good physician Melampus loving them all, 
Among them walked, as a scholar who reads a book. 


** For him the woods were a home and gave him the key 
Of knowledge, thirst for their treasures in herbs and flowers. 
The secrets held by the creatures nearer than we 
To earth he sought, and the link of their life with ours: 
And where alike we are, unlike where, and the veined 
Division, veined parallel, of a blood that flows 
In them, in us, from the source by man unattained, 
Save marks he well what the mystical woods disclose.”’ ! 


Like the physician Melampus the poet would not soar to the 
spiritual meanings of earth by any transcendental flight, but would 
master the text, with all its minute difficulties, as an exact scholar, 
and so at last attain to the innermost purport of this book of life. 
Such a study implies faith at the outset, and it implies courage. 
Some of the meanings of Earth lie indeed upon the surface—her 


1) Save marks he well: é.¢., unless he marks well. 
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‘gummer meanings, her messages of pleasure to the blood. If these 
gre easy they are none the less precious :— 


‘* Call to mind 
The many meanings glistening up 
When Nature to her nurselings kind 
Hands them the fruitage and the cup!” 


There is nothing of the ascetic in Mr. Meredith, unless we use 
“ascetic” in the nobler sense, meaning one who values strength and 
hardihood attained through discipline. He finds that blood nourishes 
brain, and wholesome blood means wholesome animal delights :— 


‘* Life thoroughly lived is a fact in the brain, 
While eyes are left for seeing.” 


Very charmingly, and with a touch of the great geniality of nature 
in her hour of animal awakening, Mr. Meredith has told his tale of 
“The Appeasement of Demeter.” The beloved Proserpine has been 
snatched below ; it is the season of dearth and almost despair :— 


‘* Lean grass-blades, losing green on their bent flags, 
Sang chilly to themselves; lone honey-bees 
Pursued the flowers that were not, with dry bags ; 
Sole sound aloud the snap of sapless trees, 
More sharp than slingstones on hard breastplates hurled. 
Back to first chaos tumbled the stopped world, 
Careless to lure or please. 
A nature of gaunt ribs, an Earth of crags.” 


The description is hardly less admirable than Keats’s night of frost. 
Man and woman, youth and age, are shrunken, cheerless, lost in the 
sloth of hopeless hours, wagging the tongue with weak and birdlike 
voice. Demeter stands yet wrathful in the vale, nor can her once 
glad naiad of the mountain-rivulet, Iambe, at first awaken forgive- 
ness in her heart. But Iambe has some shadow of laughter in her 
still, and a woman’s brightness of craft; above the moan of human 
prayer she raises the cattle-call, and slowly from among the droves 
a horse and mare—“ the wrecks of horse and mare ”—defile into the 
presence of the queen :— 


‘* Howbeit the season of the dancing blood, 
Forgot was horse of mare, yea, mare of hcrse : 
Reversed, each head at either’s flank, they stood. 
Whereat the goddess, in a dim remorse, 
Laid hand on them and smacked; and her touch pricked. 
Neighing within, at either’s flank they licked ; 
Played on a moment’s force 
At courtship, Withasing to the crazy nod.” 


And, presently, the Great Mother, touched by this faint symbol of 
all the vast and genial joy of earth, laughs aloud—laughter “ like 
thunder of the song of heart”; the curse is rent; gladness, like a 
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thousand runnels from the hills, descends upon the valley and the 
valley-folk, and beast and bird; the “kindly lusts” inspire them 
once again ; the plough drives in the furrow, and the blade springs 
green above the brown :— 
‘*O Laughter! beauty plumped, and love had birth. 
Laughter! O thou reviver of sick Earth! 


Good for the spirit, good 
For body ; thou to both art wine and bread !” 


Our English people, Mr. Meredith inclines to believe, have less 
need of their pious exercises, conjoined with “ hoggery,” than of a 
wise “schooling in the Pleasures.” He distrusts profoundly that 
way of piety which begins by rejecting God’s first gift—the earth 
itself, its schooling, its toils, its joys. Shall we fancy that we have 
wings to our shoulders and name this earth of ours Dust and Ashes? 
or shall we run the glad furrow and turn the soil? Shall we view 
Earth as a “damned witch,” fair to the eye but full of foulness? 
And is this piety to Him who gave us so excellent a habitation P— 


‘* We, pious humpback mountebanks, meanwhile 
Break off our antics to stand forth, white-eyed, 
And fondly hope for our Creator’s smile, 
By telling him that his prime work is vile, 
Whom, through our noses, we’ve renounced, denied.” 
No; there is a better way of religious service than this—a way of 
faith and labour and joy :— 


‘* And are we the children of Heaven and Earth ? 
We’ll be true to the mother with whom we are, 
So to be worthy of Him who, afar, 
Beckons us on to a brighter birth.” ! 


Fidelity to Earth is indeed fidelity to that heaven in which Earth 
lives aud moves and has its being. . 

With The Appeasement of Demeter should be read The Day of the 
Daughter of Hades, and Phebus with Admetus. Each poem—and to 
these may be added as a third, The Lark Ascending—is a song of the 
joy of earth. When Proserpina returns from the under world, she 
bears with her, on a morning, the shadow-born daughter of Hades, 
to whom one glad holiday in the sunshine is granted; and slipping 
from the car, the maiden has for her companion throughout this day 
the young singer, Callistes. In the valley among the vines, among 
the wheat-fields, among the olive-groves, by the lake margin, by the 
stream-side, in the brakes, in the pine-woods, upon the mountain 
heights, go by this morning of delight, this noon with its deeper 
bliss, this evening with its thunder-showers and racing torrents, a 
day of mingled joy and alarm to the human heart of young Callistes, 

(1) This and the quotation immediately preceding are from the Ode to the Spirit of 
Earth in Autumn. 
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bat of fearless joy to the maiden who can interpret in her song the 
good meanings of the earth :— 


‘“‘ That song 
Of the sowing and reaping, and cheer 
Of the husbandman’s heart, made strong 
Through droughts and deluging rains, 
With his faith in the Great Mother’s love : 
O the joy of the breath she sustains, 
And the lyre of the light above, 
And the first rapt vision of Good, 
And the fresh young sense of Sweet.” 


Something of Demeter’s laughter—that of a god at sight of the 
play of pleasure in a humbler sphere than the realm of gods—may 
be divined in the maiden’s fond regard for Pan and her innocent 
curiosity about his ways :— 


‘‘The sacred loon, 

The frolic, the Goatfoot God ; 

For stories of indolent noon 
In the pine-forest’s odorous nod, 

She questioned, not knowing: he can 
Be waspish, irascible, rude, 

He is oftener friendly to man, 
And ever to beasts and their brood. 

For the which did she love him well, 
She said, and his pipes of the reed, 

His twitched lips puffing to tell 
In music his tears and his need, 

Against the sharp catch of his hurt, 
Not as shepherds of Pan did she speak, 

Nor spake as the schools, to divert, 
But fondly, perceiving him weak 

Before gods, and to shepherds a fear, 
A holiness, horn and heel.” 


Yes, with all his weakness, the frolic Goatfoot is sacred, and he 
should be dear to the lovers of Earth. 

But a true lover of Earth must be a hardy lover, caring for more 
than her soothing touch and soft caress, able to read her heart even 
though she should frown or seem cold and indifferent. Mr. Meredith 
is bent above all to understand her meanings that are severe, yet 
kind in their severity ; those ways of hers which train us for the 
battle-field rather than the bower. Is it later autumn when foliage 
flies, and the skies are of slate, or when the mist lies low, and 


‘* Narrows the world to my neighbour’s gate ; 


Paints me Life as a wheezy crone”’ ? 


Let us master the blood; let us not live by the senses; let us read 
deeper into the life of earth, and we shall see that all is well. Under 
the surface, in this season of chill, there is the fire of a great hearth. 
Mother Earth is not sluggish nor cold :— 
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** Under the surface she burns, 
Quick at her wheel, while the fuel, decay, 
Brightens the fire of renewal: and we ? 
Death is the word of a bovine day, 
Know you the breast of the springing To-be.” 
Or, again, is the bitterest of east winds hissing ?—is the land whipped 
and shorn by the gale; the sky hurried on and obliterated by flying 
cloud-rack ; and are the mouths of men locked grimly as they 
wrestle with the blast ? For the senses it is hard; but once more let 
us read deeper, and what shall we discern? What but Life sitting 
at her grindstone— 
‘That she may give us edging keen, 
Sting us for battle, till as play 
The common strokes of fortune shower. 
Such meaning in a dagger-day 
Our wits may clasp to wax in power.” 

It is through contention and struggle that blood is mastered, and 
brain wins its due supremacy. Larth has always loved the strong; 
once she loved her old Titan brood, and now she cares for their 
modern successors who strive with mind more than with muscle ; she 
would rouse her chosen ones out of the soft life of sensual ease, she 
would teach them mastery and self-command, so that brain may 
grow out of blood, and brain in its turn be developed into soul. 

But does Earth indeed care at all for her offspring, Man? Are not 
the laws of nature regardless of humanity, and ruthless in their blind 
persistence? Mr. Meredith has no desire to cheat himself with 
words; above all else he seeks reality. Is there, then, in truth this 
opposition between man and nature? Is there this breach of con- 
tinuity in the universe, or rather is not man the crowning part of 
nature—nature evolving itself, or being evolved, into mind and soul? 
And are not the laws of human nature her laws? Man’s loving- 
kindness, his mercifulness, his passion for righteousness, are they not 
the flower and fruit of her long obscure endeavour? Is not in truth 
their root in her? And what if the seeming cruelty of Earth to her 
child, Man, be no more than a wholesome severity, needed in order 
that he may advance through brain to soul, and from bestial up to 
spiritual? Her desire all along was no other than to speed the race; 
her fear, that man might falter and wax faint :— 

‘* She, judged of shrinking nerves, appears 
A Mother whom no cry can melt ; 


But read her past desires and fears, 
The letters on her breast are spelt.” 


It is through strife and through suffering that such advance as the 
world can boast—an advance like that of a drunkard who bears 4 
pack and reels from side to side, yet still keeps on his way—has been 
made. Hence, though Mr. Meredith perceives our national need of 
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the garden of Epicurus. That garden was indeed— 
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“schooling in the Pleasures,” he is no sedate philosopher at ease in 


‘A shining spot upon a shaggy map, 
Where mind and body, in fair junction free, 
Luted their joyful concord.” 
That garden was a happy nursery of gentlemen ; but the higher wis- 
dom is not attained by the “long drawing of an equal breath.” 
There is wilderness to be reclaimed outside the ordered garden; and 
#0 for the needs of our world better than the philosophy of Epi- 
curus is 
‘* The crucifix that came of Nazareth.” 
let us not suppose, however, that even in what is highest in our 
religions or fairest in our ideals we can sever ourselves from the 
good Mother Earth. What we deem divine, and what indeed is 
divine, is but the natural evolved to its perfect flower in the spirit— 
‘* Man builds the soaring spires, 
That sing his soul in stone: of Harth he draws, 
Though blind to her, by spelling at her laws, 
His purest fires.” 
“Intellect and reverence,” writes Mr. Meredith in his latest novel, 
“must clash to the end of time if we persist in regarding the Spirit 
of Life as a remote externe, who plays the human figures to bring 
about this or that issue, instead of being beside us, within us, our 
breath, if we will; marking on us where at each step we sink to the 
mimal, mount to the divine, we and ours who follow, offspring of 
body or mind.” 

Thus then, according to Mr. Meredith’s teaching, external nature 
loses its cruel sphinx-like aspect as soon as we read its meaning with 
the soul ; as soon as we perceive the unity of the cosmos, and know 
that it constantly climbs upward from sense to spirit, and that 
irit signifies for us righteousness, love, sacrifice, joy—a joy trans- 
ending the poor pleasure which comes through the satisfaction of 
@oistic greeds. Blood and brain and spirit—these three are co- 
Operant powers, the “deepest gnomes of Earth,” and it will go ill 
With us if we part the friendly triad. We walk on the dark edge 
of earth under the midnight stars, and they seem remote and cold, 
shining implacably ; little care they for human hungers, hungers of 
the heart, hungers of the intellect : 

‘* Forever virgin to our sense, 
Remote they wane to gaze intense : 
Prolong it, and in ruthlessness they smite 
The beating heart behind the ball of sight : 
Till we conceive their heavens hoar, 
Those lights they raise but sparkles frore, 
And Earth, our warm-blood Earth, a shuddering prey 
To that frigidity of brainless ray.” 
VOL, LI. N.S. AA 
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But is not love the gift of Earth? And is not Earth the member of 
this stupendous cosmos best known to us? And shall we believe 
that Earth is the sole throne of Deity? It is the craven part of us 
that quails before the splendour of the stars. If Earth be known 
aright as one among the starry fold, faith comes to us—faith 
grounded in reason—by virtue of which we recognise the presence of 
her life in them, her law in the law to which they move; yes, and 
even her love in the heart of these, her sister-planets. And so when 
night wanes, and morning brings back the sight of our old beloved 
Earth, we see her, touched, through our sense of this sisterhood to 
strange and remote worlds, with a new glory : 
** Then at new flood of customary morn, 
Look at her through her showers, 
Her mists, her streaming gold, 
A wonder edges the familiar face: 


She wears no more that robe of printed hours; 
Half strange seems Earth and sweeter than her flowers.” 


The reader need not be counselled to let that last perfect line linger 
in his ear and live in his heart. 

The mystery of Earth and of its life, is like that of the enchanted 
Woods of Westermain—a terror to those of little insight and little 
faith, but to one who brings brain and spirit, as harmless as are the 
gliding waves to a swimmer. Possess in yourself a love of the 
light, and you shall be enabled by it to read every secret of the 
darkness, and to know that each secret is good. Doubt or distrust, 
let greeds and egoistic pride darken the light within you, and you 
are caught in your own trap; all that was innocent and sweet, all 
that was grave and ennobling in these Woods of Westermain become 
dangerously hostile to you in a moment :-— 

‘* Here the snake across your path 
Stretches in his golden bath : 
Mossy-footed squirrels leap 


Soft as winnowing plumes of Sleep : 
- * s . 


Each has business of his own ; 

But should you distrust a tone, 
Then beware. 

‘Shudder all the haunted roods, 

All the eyeballs under hoods 
Shroud you in their glare. 

Enter these enchanted woods, 
You who dare.” 


Mr. Meredith has dared; and he tells us, as his solution of the 
mystery, and as the truth by which he lives, this—that the Great 
Mother, in her joy of life, has given us blood and breath not for 
sensual uses or luxurious ease, but for endless warfare; that her 
medicinal herb can heal all the wounds of our battle ; and that 
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reading to this effect the spiritual meaning of Earth, he can trust 
her, not in life alone, but even “down to death.” 
Yes, ‘‘ down to death ;” for what is a faith but a reed, if it can- 
stand its crucial test and extreme trial? In the Ode to the Spirit 
@f Earth in Autumn occur some lines which express with incom- 
parable beauty a trust in the good purport of death founded on a 
ee of the good purport of life :— 
** And O, green bounteous earth ! 
Bacchante Mother! stern to those 
Who live not in thy heart of mirth; 
Death shall I shrink from, loving thee ? 


Into the breast that gives the rose 
Shall I with shuddering fall ?” 


But to contemplate our own death with equanimity is not after all 
dificult for any sane person. There is a trial more cruel to the flesh 
amd spirit than this. No poem of Mr. Meredith’s strikes deeper from 
the coloured surface of things to the hard rock of life, out of which 
rings water for our needs, than that named A Trial of Fuith. It 
isthe morning of May-day, and before the holiday children appear 
itthe window the writer goes forth and climbs the hill that he may 
wrestle alone with his fate; for the good companion of his life, she, 
the pulse of his heart, lies upon her death-bed. All the world is 
gd, expecting summer ; the lark is aloft, and a south wind blows. 
Memories of her brightness, her sweetness, her Norman birthplace, 
amd the visit to it paid by husband and wife together fill his mind. 
With heart and brain and soul divided from each other, one thing, 
amd one only, seems to remain with him—the disciplined habit of 
the observing eye ; all the sights of the May morning enter at that 
nse; yet “ this Earth of the beautiful breasts” seems to wear the 
viage of a hag. Of a sudden an exquisite apparition comes into 
view; up the spine of the double combe, something shining like 
new-born light—or as a banner victorious over death and despair— 
the pure wild cherry in bloom : 
‘*T knew it: with her, my own, 


Had hailed it pure of the pure ; 
Our beacon yearly.” 


There are moments of life quickened by pain or by joy, when we 
become chords sensitive to every musical touch of Nature. Suddenly, 
by this sight of the shining tree and the sound of the children’s voices 
ittheir maying, maternal Earth gains entrance to the sufferer’s 
@irit, and a harmony is re-established between heart and brain and 
wul, which enables him to think sanely and face his sorrow with 
manly courage. Not, indeed, that Nature sympathises with our 
@ief, or gives tear for tear; we weep, bleed, writhe, and she is 
Mmoved. Nor, when we question her of the life beyond earth does 
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she give one sign. Her wheels rollon; toimplore them to pause is 
the cry of unfaith. To catch at comfort in legends is but an indul- 
gence of our weakness. 


‘* Earth yields not for prayer at her knees ; 
The woolly beast bleating will shear. 
These are our sensual dreams.” 


Nor will she answer those questions that neither sow nor reap. But 
one thing Earth gives us, and that the one thing needful—harsh wis- 
dom, her medicinal herb. Not through pathetic fallacies about 
Nature, not through legends—once useful for man’s growth, but now 
an evil opiate—shall we win such strength as is attainable, but 
rather through reality and the true reading of the law of life, 
And what is this law, but the law of growth from sense to spirit 
through change and through pain, until a warrior’s heart and a 
reasonable soul are formed within us— 


‘* Mirror of Earth, and guide 
To the Holies from sense withheld ” ? 


If Reason be once active and armed in us, she will wrestle with that 
old worm, self; she will pierce the brute in us; her light will cleanse 
the foul recesses of his den ; and through our service to her the well 
of the sorrows within us may also be cleansed :— 


‘For a common delight will drain 
The rank individual fens 
Of a wound refusing to heal 
While the old worm slayers its root.” 


And so the sufferer, doomed to the loss of his dearest one, can 
meet his trial with a human heart :— 
‘*T bowed as a leaf in vain, 

As a tree when the leaf is shed 

To winds in the season at wane : 

And when from my soul I said, 

‘May the worm be trampled : smite 

Sacred Reality!’ power 

Filled me to front it aright. 

I had come to my faith’s ordeal.” 


There are indeed questions which remain unanswered. Is it not 
enough that we should learn the lesson of our Earth—how through 
strife and anguish the flesh grows up into the spirit? And as for 
spirit, it does not rave about a goal; it needs not anthropomorphic 
idols; it desires neither celestial splendours nor the sleep of annihi- 
lation ; it can trust the purpose of Earth; it uses Earth’s gifts and 
aspires ; it dreams of something higher than itself, and such dreams 
—those of Reason “ at the ultimate bound of her wit ’’—are service- 
able as an atmosphere and widening horizon for the soul, dreams 
untouched by the lusts of ease and sensual comfort, dreams of the 
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blossom of good, which are as a banner unrolled for battle, upheld 
Reason as it presses onward to find the Reason higher than itself, 
which also we name not Reason, but Beneficence. Mr. Meredith’s 
conclusion of the whole matter, in ‘ A Faith on Trial,” is expressed 
more concisely in the closing stanza of his lyric, The Question 
Whither : 
‘* Then let our trust be firm in good, 
Though we be of the fasting ; 
Our questions are a mortal brood, 
Our work is everlasting. 
We children of Beneficence 
Are in its being sharers ; 
And Whither vainer sounds than Whence, 
For word with such wayfarers.” 


If it be alleged that such cheerful optimism as this is a matter of 
temperament Mr. Meredith answers ‘‘ No; it is a truth of Reason, 
tested by the test of experience bitter to the flesh, and not found 
wanting.” 

To discover the teaching of Mr. Meredith I have had resort chiefly 
to poems which deal with the interpretation of nature; but it is 
obvious that the true meanings of Earth, as Mr. Meredith conceives 
them, can be read only through humanity viewed as the chief off- 
spring of Earth. The secret of Earth is to be found neither in the 
solitude of the fields nor in turbid cities; it is known only to those 
who pass to and fro between nature and man : 


‘They hearing History speak, of what men were, 
And have become, are wise. The gain is great 
In vision and solidity ; it lives. 

Yet at a thought of life apart from her,! 
Solidity and vision lose their state, 
For Earth, that gives the milk, the spirit gives.” 


Solidity and vision—these are the needs of a worthy student of life ; 
solidity, growing from a patient mastery of facts, so that the vision 
may be other than that of the phantast; vision, as of a true seer, so 
that the student may be more than a myopic specialist and mere 
accumulator of details. The sentimental or pseudo-romantic feeling 
for nature, which flies to its glooms and grandeurs, or to its pastoral 
innocences, as a refuge from human society, is, with Mr. Meredith, 
material for scorn. This is the “bile and buskin attitude” of 
Byron in his Manfred and Childe Harold ; and in the duel between 
Byron—with his dreams of indigestion, his sham misanthropy, his 
hinted horrors—and “ the world of spinsterdom and clergy,” there is 
excellent substance for acomedy. Standing beside the glacier-green 
Rosanna as it foams and tumbles through its ravine of the Stanzer 


(1) Earth. 
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Thal, Mr. Meredith sees in its eddying rash, its passion, joy, and 
trouble, an image of London or—shall we say ?—of life :— 


‘¢ Here’s devil take the hindmost too ; 
And an amorous wave has a beauty in view; 
And lips of others are kissing the rocks : 
Here’s chasing of bubbles, and wooing of rocks.” 


To an Arcadian dreamer such fancies must seem a profanation of the 
sanctity of the spot; for is it not the naiad’s haunt? ‘‘ Most cer. 
tainly it is,” replies Mr. Meredith, ‘‘ but what is the present use of 
your naiad? If she be useless, she stands condemned by art as no 
creature of true beauty. Will she fly with the old gods, or join 
with the new? Come: let us put the naiad to the test.” 


‘* What say you, if, in this retreat, 
While she poises tiptoe on yon granite slab, man, 
T introduce her, shy and sweet, 
To a short-neck’d, many-caped London cabman ? ” 


Why not? A scientific professor would prove that she is a mere 
foam-bow; and a nymph on sufferance must not act my Lady 
Scornful. In other words, if sentiment cannot wed fact, sentiment 
must vanish as unfit for this century of ours which honours reality. 
The nymph lacks a soul, which possibly she may get by wedding 
the wheezy cabman. Bear in mind that it is a little hard on him 
too; before he could plunge in the stream he must needs peel off a 
dozen capes! Thus, with the hearty animal spirits that come of 
open-air adventure among Tyrolean heights, Mr. Meredith plays 
with his grotesque allegory. But the meaning is a serious and 
sober one; he would point out the way in which the delicate spirit 
of solitary places may live and last—by mingling its life with that 
of humanity. And has it not in truth done so in the impulse and 
cheer which the poet bears back from the glacier-torrent to his own 
English home ? 


‘** How often will these long links of foam 
Cry to me in my English home, 
To nerve me, whenever I hear them bellow, 
Like the smack of the hand of a gallant fellow! ” 


Were ever the gains of holiday travel more gaily recounted ? 


‘* I give them my meaning here, and they 

Will give me theirs when far away. 

And the snowy points, and the ash-pale peaks, 

Will bring a trembling to my cheeks, 

The leap of the white-fleck’d, clear light, green 

Sudden the length of its course be seen, 

As, swift it launches an emerald shoulder, 
And, thundering ever of the mountain, 

Slaps in sport some giant boulder 
And tops it in a silver fountain.” 
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Here truly is the Rosanna brought into London, alive and splashing 
for Piccadilly, if it please. 

Those who would make acquaintance with Mr. Meredith’s men 
and women may begin with the novels ; and successive editions 
prove that now they need no advice to act thus wisely. But the 
men and women of the Poems form an interesting and varied group. 
The English figures of humble life, figures humorously treated, 
which are, perhaps, the best known of the group—Juggling Jerry 
gd the Old Chartist—are by no means the most admirable. The 
humour of these inventions, or the mingled humour and pathos, is 
somewhat crude and somewhat self-conscious ; the moral is needlessly 
patent through the poem. I should not greatly grieve if the Patriot 
Engineer—a modern and degenerate Philip Falconbridge—were in- 
terned in some obscure portion of the territory of Limoges, Duke of 
Austria, where the railway system may need extension. But there 
is not one maid or wedded woman of Mr. Meredith’s poems, from 
the lissome beauty of Love in the Valley to Archduchess Anne, 
grim in her struggle between pride and passion, whom we could 
willingly forget. Even the “Fair Ladies in Revolt,”—though 
ladies in revolt are not always fair in aspect or in argument—show 
an admirable art in piercing masculine sophistries and current plati- 
tudes. Almost they persuade me to be laureate-logician of their 
company, though at the risk of becoming the most 


‘‘ Fool-flushed old noddy ever crowned with buds.” 


“T like Mr. Meredith best,” says a critic with whom even to err 
would be still to remain bright and suggestive, ‘I like Mr. Meredith 
best in Zhe Nuptials of Attila.’ And in making choice of this 
masterly piece of narrative Mr. Henley assuredly has not gone 
astray. The enormous life and movement of the army of the Huns 
is brought visibly and audibly before us; the turbulent sea of 
humanity surgesin our sight. And our sense of its vastness and its 
wildness gives us a measure of the power of that short glittering-eyed, 
thin-bearded, square-chested ruler, who sways to his will this mass 
of fiery force and passion. And yet there is one stronger than he. 
Is it Death the conqueror? Or can it be the cold, white girl, his 
one-night bride, whose fist is no larger than a summer fig :— 
‘* Huddled in the corner dark, 
Humped and grinning like a cat, 
Teeth for lips !—’tis she ! she stares, 


Glittering through her bristled hairs. 
Rend her! Pierce her to the hilt!” 


For a moment longer we see her the central object of wild con- 
tention, but now in the calm fit of her insanity, combing her hair, 
“with quiet paws”; and then in the break up of the vast army 
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Ildico disappears from view ; of her we know no more than of a leat 
rolled down the Danube. 

The most important document in the study of the human heart 
which Mr. Meredith has given us in verse is doubtless Modern Low, 
“Praise or blame,” wrote Mr. Swinburne, “should be thoughtful, 
serious, careful, when applied to a work of such subtle strength, such 
depth of delicate power, such passionate and various beauty ”’ as this, 
Praise or blame seems each equally needless now; the poem has 
taken its place ; there it is, and there it will remain. The critic’s 
complaint that Modern Love deals with a deep and painful subject on 
which Mr. Meredith has no conviction to express, was a natural out- 
break of human infirmity ; we all like to have the issues of a difficult 
case made clear; we all like to have a problem worked out to its 
solution. But in art, as in life, it is not always good policy to snatch 
at a near advantage :— 

‘*Oh! if we draw a circle premature, 
Heedless of far gain, 


Greedy for quick returns of profit, sure, 
Bad is our bargain !” 


Sometimes it is more for our good that art should put a question 
courageously than that it should propose some petty answer to the 
question. In Modern Love, if Mr. Meredith does not prescribe a 
remedy for the disease of marriage perverted from its true ends— 
unless that remedy be the general one of more brain, and so more 
spirit, more righteousness, more beneficence—he at least makes a 
careful diagnosis of the case. Itis something to describe the phases 
of the malady, and to issue no advertisement of a quack nostrum, 
And in that silence which precedes one last low cry—‘ Now kiss 
me, dear! it may be, now!” does not Mr. Meredith make us feel, 
with a sense too deep for tears, how Pity pleads for Sin? and is not 
this something as helpful to us as if he had expressed “ a conviction 
on a painful subject ” ? 

One remarkable poem treats, not of a malady in the individual life, 
but of a crisis in the life of a nation, and here certainly Mr. Mere- 
dith does not fail to express clear and sound convictions. The cala- 
mities of France in 1870 called forth two English chaunts of extra- 
ordinary poetic beauty and virtue, Whitman’s cry of cheer amid the 
gloom, O Star of France, and Mr. Meredith’s noble ode, first pub- 
lished in The Fortnightly Review. Both poems are inspired by love 
and grief and hope; but Mr. Meredith, having “ convictions to ex- 
press,” does not refrain from words of warning and of counsel. 
France is honoured by him as the possessor of what he values so 
highly—“ brain ;” and being ‘“ Mother of Reason” she is trebly 
cursed, because she not only feels and sees the cruel blow, but per- 
ceives that it is the just punishment of her misdeeds. ‘ Inveterate 
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of brain,” let her put her insight to wise uses, and learn from whence 
true strength proceeds :— 
‘For Strength she yearns, 
For Strength, her idol once, too long her toy. 
Lo, Strength is of the plain root-Virtues born : 
Strength shall ye gain by service, prove in scorn, 
Train by endurance, by devotion shape. 
Strength is not won by miracle or rape. 
It is the offspring of the modest years, 
The gift of sire to son, thro’ those firm laws 
Which we name Gods; which are the righteous cause, 
The cause of man and manhood’s ministers.” 


There is a country nearer to his beloved England than is her 
neighbour France, to which it were well if like counsel were tendered 
by Mr. Meredith ; and the lines which follow on the priestly bless- 
ing of banners flung abroad “in the game of beasts,” are perhaps not 
grown altogether out of date. 

Mr. Meredith describes his first volume, the Poems of 1851, as 
“extinct.” I have now said my say ; but if space permitted I should 
willingly add a postscript on this rare volume, a copy of which has 
had what to Mr. Meredith must seem the misfortune to escape from 
the hands of a distinguished Home Ruler, to whom it was presented 
by the author, into those of a recreant Irishman, who loves Mother 
England, and who also cares for the infants of a poetic spring, even 
“before their buttons are disclosed.” The little volume has much 
in it that is graceful and even beautiful, and when Mr. Meredith 
superintends a collected edition of his verse, he should follow Words- 
worth’s example, and admit, as one section, Poems Written in Youth. 
Meanwhile curious readers, who have not had my own good fortune, 
may learn something about the poet’s Jwvenilia, from Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne’s study of George Meredith. 

To many persons, not long since, Mr. Meredith’s novels seemed to 
be the Woods of Westermain, dark, obscure, and unfrequented. 
Like Poliphilus, in the Renaissance allegory, they have now emerged 
out of the dark wood, and are about to refresh themselves from its 
waters. But in the magical woodcut of Fra Francesco Colonna’s 
Tomance, at the moment when he stoops to drink, the attention of 
Poliphilus is arrested by a wondrously sweet song; with hand 
already scooped for the water, he pauses and looks up. I shall be 
pleased if this article touches for any reader of Mr. Meredith’s novels 
the nerve of hearing, and awakens his sense to the song of the bird. 

Epwarp Dowven. 









































THE PHYSICAL INSENSIBILITY OF WOMAN. 


INCREDIBLE as it may appear, it is, nevertheless, the fact that no 
real data exist concerning the physical and moral conditions of the 
female constitution. Searching studies have been made of the 
Bushmen and of the aboriginal Australian races, but, scientifically 
speaking, little more is known in relation to the admired, adored, 
despised and misunderstood gentler half of the human race, than if 
the Dog Star or the planet Mars were its habitat instead of this 
our earth. 

To take a solitary instance: only a short time since, it was dis- 
covered that the notions formed of woman’s cranial capacity as 
compared with man’s were erroneous, for the simple reason that in 
establishing the parallel the difference in the respective weight, 
height, and size of the male and female bodies had not been taken 
into account. Upon due allowance being made for these variations, 
it now appears that the capacity of woman’s brain is, relatively, very 
little, if at all, inferior to the capacity of man’s. And so disappears 
a prevalent error founded upon the grossest of “ scientific”’ blunder- 
ing; but when one considers that this question of the relative 
cranial capacity of the sexes was one of those to which most atten- 
tion had been directed, it may be imagined how much of truth is 
known concerning other peculiarities of the moral and physical con- 
stitution of woman. 

Thus, upon the subject of feminine sensibility in general, the most 
authoritative physiological treatises have virtually nothing to say. 
At the most, their authors may reiterate the commori conjecture that 
women are much more sensitive than men ; an opinion which, up to 
the present, is not confirmed by scientific research. 

I have myself used Weber’s zsthesiometer to measure the power of 
tact and sensitiveness to pain at the tip of the forefinger in over a hun- 
dred women, and I have found that, except in the case of very young 
girls, whose tactile sensitiveness is exceedingly developed, women’s 
sense of touch is, in general, nearly twice as obtuse as that of men. 

The exact figures in millimetres, are for plebeian women, 2°6 mm.; 
for women of a superior class, 2-0 mm.; while the average for men 
is only 1-6 mm. This difference will appear even greater when it is 
considered that, as shown by inquiries made into the subject under 
my direction at Turin, the sense of tact is more obtuse in persons 
presenting a degenerative type of physiognomy, and that such cases 
are much rarer among women than among men. 

With regard to the senses of taste and smell, very little difference 
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between the sexes is discoverable, and, if any exist, it is rather in 
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woman’s favour; though even this point is placed in doubt by recent 
researches. 

Passing now to the question of general sensibility, including 
sensitiveness to pain: by experiments made with the electric algo- 
meter it is clearly shown that woman is inferior to man. Among 
no less than fifty women of the lower classes general sensibility was 
represented by 90 mm., and sensitiveness to pain by 53 mm. ; among 
an equal number of men of the same condition the figures were 
respectively 94 mm. and 64 mm. In very young men general 
sensibility was 95 mm., and sensitiveness to pain 78 mm. ; in young 
girls the figures were 91 and 70 mm. 

Thus, judging from results obtained by the algometer women in 
general are characterized by a marked degree of sensory obtuseness. 
But should the accuracy of the above figures be doubted (and persons 
who affect scepticism regarding such results of scientific research 
are, as I have reason to know, anything but rare), I have sought out 
still further corroborative data. 

From some of the principal surgeons in Europe I have elicited 
opinions amply confirming me in the above conclusions concerning 
the manner in which women bear pain during the course of surgical 
operations effected under the same conditions of age and disease as in 
the case of an equal number of men. My conclusions are also borne 
out by a celebrated operation of Dr. Billroth’s, who, when he 
determined upon making his great experiment of the excision of the 
pylorus, performed it originally upon women, as being less sensitive 
and better qualified to resist pain. 

By Carle I have been informed that the majority of women allow 
themselves to be operated upon with astonishing insensibility, almost 
as though the body beneath the surgeon’s knife were that of another 
and not theirown. Giordano, too, has assured me that even in the 
midst of the throes of child-birth, despite their apprehensions, 
women suffer much less than might be supposed. 

One of the most distinguished dentists of Turin, Dr. Martini, 
writes to tell me he has been surprised to observe in his daily practice 
that women undergo every variety of dental operation with much 
More courage and facility than men. And Dr. Mela adds that men 
swoon under the dentist’s hands much more frequently than women. 

The inferior sensibility of women has been noted, not only by 
scientists, but by the people, as shown in some of our old Italian 
proverbs: ‘“‘ A woman has seven skins”; ‘A woman has a soul, but 
a little one”; “A woman never dies,” Morally, as well as physi- 
cally, woman’s sensibility would seem different from, if not inferior 
to, man’s; for, as Balzac remarks in César Birotteau, women appre- 
hend trouble more keenly than men, but feel it less when it actually 
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overtakes them. And, no doubt, the inferior degree of sensibility to 
moral and physical pain is the chief cause of women’s greater 
longevity. The best authorities on this subject inform us that, 
during the first twenty years of female life, the mortality is slightly 
greater than with men; but from twenty to fifty the rate of feminine 
mortality is much less. Thus the average of woman’s life is decidedly 
longer than man’s, leaving out of account the fact, not without bear- 
ing on the present argument, that the number of suicides among 
women is smaller than among men. The greater physical frailty of 
women, and the extra element of danger to life involved in child- 
birth, being taken into consideration, the fact of the sex’s greater 
average longevity will appear still more striking, and not to be 
satisfactorily explained otherwise than by the hypothesis of its 
inferior sensibility. The moral conditions of woman’s life, more- 
over, are, in the majority of cases, distinctly unfavourable. Reduced 
to subjection by man, frequently maltreated, and often neglected and 
abandoned, her lot in middle age is often such as might be expected 
to shorten her period of existence. Affection is the be-all and end- 
all of woman’s life; and this precious gift is, on the whole, but par- 
simoniously meted out to her; while, again, to her on the one hand, 
and to man on the other, two weights and two measures are applied, 
and we see that which in the man is deemed but a venial sin, 
regarded in the woman as an unpardonable crime. 

In woman, undoubtedly, the outward expression of moral, if not 
physical, pain is much more vehement than in the majority of men. 
This is hinted by our popular Italian saying : “You weep: you are 
not a man.” Or again: ‘“ You are a man, and yet are without 
dignity in your grief.”” Feminine self-abandonment in moments of 
painful emotion is due probably to two causes : firstly, the fact that 
the female brain is known to have less control than the male brain 
over reflex or semi-reflex actions; and, secondly, the peculiar nature 
of woman’s early training, owing to which, grace and delicacy are 
expected to be found in her rather than strength or courage. Sooner 
or later women rarely fail to learn the all-powerful effect of feminine 
tears, and often succeed, by dint of much practice, in calling them 
up almost at will. How many cases have been scientifically observed, 
in which women had the faculty of passing from smiles to sorrow 
and of weeping, with every appearance of real grief, from one 
moment to the next! 

According to Dr. Tait, speaking at the congress of the French 
Surgical Society, in 1891, even the sexual sensibility of woman is not 
on a par with that of man, this being also the case among all 
animal species. And does not Dante say :— 


‘*, . . da questo assai ben si comprende 
Quanto in femmina fuoco d’amor dura 
Se l’occhio 0 il tatto spesso nol riaccende.” 
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Again: may it not be argued that the comparative infrequence of 
cases of sexual psychopathy in women as compared with men tend 
to denote inferior sensory irritability? Still further, it may be 
observed that among all peoples, save perhaps the ancient Germans 
as described by Tacitus, chastity has been regarded mainly as a 
feminine virtue. Woman, moreover, appears to accept, with equal 
facility, the régime of polygamy in certain lands and of monogamy 
in others ; and, doubtless, a certain physical obtuseness or indifference 
is at the root of her readiness to put up, according to circumstances, 
with either system. Herein, too, may be found a reason why, at all 
times, and among all races, adultery should have been regarded and 
been punished as a so much more heinous crime in woman than in 
man. Love, from a certain point of view, appears a more important 
factor in the problem of woman’s life than man’s; but it is, never- 
theless, an undoubted fact, that the maternal instinct in woman is 
far more powerful than the erotic tendency, which is, in a so much 
greater degree, connected with the physical sensibilities. As a 
gifted gynecologist once expressed it: ‘‘Man loves woman for her 
sex; woman loves in man the husband and the father.” 

C. Lomsroso. 





THE RUSSIAN FAMINE AND THE REVOLUTION. 


A Frew weeks ago a Russian residing in St. Petersburg—a well-con- 
nected man, of wide information, and not a revolutionist—wrote to 
a friend of mine :—* There is a real panic here among my well-to-do 
friends and acquaintances. They expect by the spring a universal 
breaking up—chaotic risings, brigandage, arson, robberies, horrors 
of every description ; and they do not believe the Government will 
be able to preserve order and protect property.” 

A couple of days after I had seen this letter, I had a visit from a 
Russian scientific man, who is an authority upon Russian economical 
questions, and who takes much interest in Russian politics, without 
allowing it, however, to interfere with his special vocation. In fact, 
he is rather sceptical as to our chances of obtaining a free govern- 
ment for our country. ‘Shall we have a revolution soon?” I asked 
him. To this question he was wont to reply with a shrug of the 
shoulders, But on this occasion he said quite seriously : ‘‘ No, I do not 
expect any revolution in Russia, but I fully expect that, six calendar 
months hence, the Government will be compelled to make an appeal 
to the country, atid a semsky sobor (national parliament) will be 
summoned by the Tzar.” My friend added that he thought Alex- 
ander III. to be a man quite capable of such a step, if only he were 
convinced of its necessity. I mention this, not because I regard the 
present Tzar as a very persuadable person, but to show the imparti- 
ality of my scientific friend. 

Count L. Tolstoi, reviewing the situation in his now famous 
letter upon the famine (“ The Terrible Question”), says that, unless 
adequate measures are taken, and taken at once, he foresees “ death 
for the starving millions, and for the whole nation the worst of all 
misfortunes, rage and bitterness among men,” which in plain 
English means rioting, civil war, revolution. As the measures taken 
were neither timely nor adequate, Count Tolstoi’s conditional prog- 
nostication becomes a positive one. 

Reading the Russian papers—published with all the caution due 
to the fear of the Censorship ; observing the unmistakable revival of 
all forms of opposition, beginning with that of the Revolutionist 
and ending with that of the discreet and wary Liberals ; and noticing 
the changed tone of the organs of the Government, one is impressed 
with the fact that all Russians, without distinction of parties, view 
the present famine as something more important than passing 
material sufferings. The fears and apprehensions both of the selfish 
and the unselfish and the expectation of imminent changes point to the 
universal conviction that this year’s famine means the breaking down 
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of the whole political system. The same feeling prevails among all 
foreigners who are interested in Russian affairs—politicians, jour- 
nalists, and general readers. All expect a revolution in Russia. 

Now our countrymen say that the people’s voice is God’s voice. 
The unanimity upon this point of all who have given it one moment’s 
thought means that there must be some truth in it. 

To fully realise this we must have a correct idea of the extent 
and character of the calamity. Is it so terrible as the papers repre- 
gent it? Isit local or general? If local, how far and why must it 
affect the whole country ? 

Russia as a corn-producing country is divided into three zones. 
There is the northern zone, which need not be counted, for it grows 
oly barley, the people living by hunting and fishing. Then comes 
the middle zone, comprising the most thickly populated central 
provinces of Muscovy proper, where agriculture is the regular occu- 
pation of the people, but does not yield enough to satisfy the needs 
of the population. Corn is regularly imported to these provinces, 
the peasants getting from manufacturing industry of every descrip- 
tion a considerable, often the chief, part of their income. Finally 
there is the corn-growing south, including half of European Russia, 
with a population of about 60 millions, a land of wonderful fertility, 
the granary of Russia, and, to a considerable extent, of Europe. 

Now, it is precisely this region that has been struck with the 
failure of crops, which is very severe in the seventeen eastern provinces. 
The calamity, though a partial one geographically, is a truly national 
me.’ The failure of crops in the remaining thirty-three provinces 
of European Russia would not be so disastrous as the present one. 
The whole economical equilibrium is upset. The masses of the 
people in the non-agricultural (industrial) regions earn barely 
enough to buy their additional supply of bread at ordinary prices. 
Now that prices have risen to about double the average they suffer 
teverely. This is plainly stated in the characteristic report of the 
Zemstvo, and the governor of the province of Tver, who in November 
last asked for relief, although the harvest was normal for their pro- 
vince. The case is typical for.the rest of industrial Russia. 

But the distress in the purely agricultural provinces, which have 
been directly struck by this calamity, is certainly incomparably 
greater. The harvest of 1889-90 was a bad one. As early as May 
and June, i.e., before the present famine declared itself, in seven of 
these provinces there was already an incipient famine, with its usual 
aecessories— “‘ grass porridge” and “green bread”’ (made with a mix- 
ture of lime-tree leaves, bark, &e.). Since that time not a day has 
passed without adding some new gloomy detail to the extent and 
severity of the suffering. 

I will not reproduce these harrowing pictures, which are familiar 
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to every reader of the newspapers. The point which interests us here 
is: What are the possible political consequences of the disaster ? is 
it likely to bring about a revolution in Russia or not ? 

This will depend entirely upon the attitude of the masses of the 
rural population. If there be extensive rioting in the famine- 
stricken provinces, there will be undoubtedly and unmistakably a 
great and sweeping revolution in Russia. Not because there is the 
slightest chance of the insurgents assembling in huge armies, de- 
feating the troops in pitched battles, and taking towns and fortresses 
as they did a hundred years ago under the leadership of Pugacheff, 
who became master of most of the territory which is now marked 
Dark upon the’ Russian famine maps. With the modern system of 
armament and rapidity of concentration of troops, there is no chance 
of another peasants’ rebellion of such a stamp. But even partial, 
comparatively insignificant insurrections will be a death-blow to the 
present régime, because they will transform into revolutionary vol- 
canoes our towns, where for the last twenty years the destructive 
elements have been accumulating. Our cities, with the two capitals 
at their head, are honeycombed with disaffection. It is dormant 
now because large bodies of people do not move as long as there is no 
chance of victory. Peasant insurrections will give that opportunity, 
and it will be taken advantage of. All who know something about 
modern Russia must agree that it will be so. The masses of hungry 
peasants flocking from all sides into the towns, and the artisans, 
whose condition in a year of stagnant depression will be as bad as the 
peasants’, will supply the material motor of a great rebellion. 

There is the army to protect the throne of the Romanoffs. But it 
is not a safe instrument in a civil war. During the last twelve 
years the efforts of the revolutionary party have been centred upon 
undermining the loyalty of the army. They have succeeded to such 
an extent that in St. Petersburg, for example, after the students of the 
high schools, the army is the class that has yielded the greatest number of 
men punished for political offences. There are hundredsof military officers 
of all grades (the lower ones especially) who are secretly in favour 
of liberty. When the revolution, from a distant possibility, becomes 
a living, palpable thing, these hundreds of secret sympathisers with 
the popular cause will grow to thousands. The common soldiers 
always follow the officer, and the Russians will be peculiarly dis- 
posed to obey the orders of rebellious chiefs; they are mostly of 
peasant extraction, and remain peasants at heart, no matter what 
uniform they wear. 

I remember my own experience and that of my friends, when we 
were spreading revolutionary ideas among the privates of one of the 
guard regiments. The soldiers showed themselves very attentive 


when we talked about their special grievances: the robberies and 
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brutalities practised by the commanders, the hardships of the 
goldiers’ lives. But we were surprised to find that they were much 
more:interested and moved when we passed to the usual “ peasants’ ”’ 
topics—the agrarian question, the taxes, the tyranny of the admin- 
istration, &c. It was evident that they had not severed the moral 
ties which unite them to the villages from which they come and to 
which they return after the short period of active service. Such an 
army cannot be a bulwark against the surging waves of a revolution. 
Holy Russia is unsafe and unsound politically as well as economic- 
ally. She is in a state of unstable equilibrium, even as in some 
of the Swiss valleys enormous rocks are hanging in space and an 
incautious sound producing a slight vibration of the air is sufficient 
to bring down an avalanche. As soon as we hear of popular disturb- 
ances which take not days but weeks to suppress, we may safely 
predict a great social cataclysm, bloodshed and convulsions, which will 
shake the very foundations of the State. A popular revolution is 
looming in the background. It may come any day if the present 
qrisis is protracted. But is it imminent just now? No, I frankly 
fimit it is not. This year, and probably next year, too, are not 
likely to bring with them popular disturbances of a serious nature. 

There is no exaggeration in the picture of the present famine 
given by the Russian and English press. The sufferings of the 
people in the famine-stricken provinces are terrible. Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, or Germans would have begun rioting long ago; but in 
Russia a considerable part of the agricultural population is used to 
live upon starvation diet during certain months of every year. But 
there are limits to everything, even to the patience of Russian 
peasants. Many of our great famines, which took place in the Musco- 
Vite period, were accompanied with rioting and disturbances, which, 
in the present political instability, would be sufficient to sweep away 
the dynasty. But these famines were far more severe than the present 
ome. Then the price rose, not to 14 roubles a pud, as nowadays 
(about 200 per cent.), but to 10, 42, and even 100 roubles a pud, 
and there was no bread to be had even at that price. The whole 
population, not only the weaker part of it, was thrown into utter 
despair, and had nothing to lose or to hope for. Then they cast off 
all restraints, and fierce rioting began everywhere. 

Things will not be allowed to go so far nowadays, for some time at 
least. Philanthropy and the State are vigilant. Russia has enough 
telegraphs and railways to render it possible to foresee in time, and 
prevent wholesale starvation. And it will be prevented as long as 
the resources and credit of the State are not exhausted. When 
love would fail, fear will not. 

_ A. Potapenko, the well-known Russian author, in his sketches of 
the famine-stricken districts, tells a suggestive story. There was 
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among the members of the Zemstvo he visited an old man, known 
formerly as one of the most cruel serf-owners, who enjoyed torturing 
his peasants and actually killed several of them. This was a criminal 
offence, and he was exiled for several years to Siberia. On returning 
after the emancipation he showed himself the bitterest enemy of the 
people, and at the first sitting of the Zemstvo, convened on purpose 
to discuss the measures for relieving the distress, he made a fiery 
speech against giving any relief to “ these drunkards, robbers, and 
scoundrels,” as he designated the peasants. “At the last sitting,” 
says Potapenko, “as his huge ungainly figure rose upon the platform, 
people expected to hear a similar outburst of inveterate hatred ; but, 
to the general surprise, he began to speak in favour of prompt and 
generous relief.” ‘What does it mean?” asked Potapenko of a 
friend of his, who was the speaker's neighbour. ‘It means this,” 
said the other : ‘a month ago the peasants came to ask him for a loan 
of corn. Of course he refused, and bad words passed between him 
and the applicants. And the famine in these parts is very severe, 
There are houses where there is literally nothing, and no prospect 
of anything. Now, about a week after his violent outburst, his granary 
took fire, and was saved almost by a miracle. Of course, he must 
have understood what that meant. Then, again, he once sent his 
manager with a load of corn to the railway-station ; but on the way 
the cart was waylaid, all the corn was stolen, and the police could 
discover no trace either of the stolen goods or of the delinquenw. 
These were symptoms of a kind which do not contribute to one’s 
peace of mind. He took fright: worse things might be in store. He 
understood that it was better to protect himself with the help of public 
money. You understand now the origin of his philanthropy. . . .” 

“T will not say,” adds the author, “that this is generally the 
origin of our philanthropy. Certainly not: all the more that there 
is as yet no serious reason for fear. Cases of vengeance, violence, 
plunder, have, it is true, occurred here and there. But they have 
not been numerous, and the forces of the local police have been 
sufficient to cope with them. Besides, all such outbursts of the 
smouldering fire were due to hunger alone—to the natural craving 
to get some food. With the importation of bread, no matter from 
what source, everything went on smoothly once again.” 

Bread surely will be imported, if for no other reason, at any rate, 
in order to make things “ go smoothly,” and this will prevent the 
famine from assuming its most terrible aspect, and will stave off 
revolution. 

But, though warned off in this way to some degree, the blow given 
to the framework of the State by this year’s famine is not rendered 
the less effective. There is a law of conservation of energy in social 
life as well as in mechanics, and the very measures which tend to 
diminish the acuteness of the present crisis result in broadening and 
prolonging its action. The Government is compelled to pay 4 
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ransom which will crush it. Bankruptcy is substituted for revo- 
jution—that is the long and short of it. 

Let us put together some items which will show the state of 
our budget at the close of the current year. The total relief 
needed to keep (on starvation diet) till next harvest the 30 or 
40 millions of destitute peasants is computed at 300 or 400 million 
roubles—30 or 40 million pounds. Making the largest allowance for 
private subscription, the share of the State Exchequer cannot possibly 
be less than 200 million roubles. Of this sum 73 millions are 
already advanced, and about the same sum is promised for 1892. 
But more will certainly be squeezed out of the Exchequer. At the 
game time the shrinking of receipts will be enormous. Upon the 
direct taxes paid by the peasants there must be a deficit of no less 
than 30 per cent. By a special order these taxes are not collected 
in the seventeen famine-stricken provinces, and they would bring in 
nothing even if no such exemptions were granted. 

The taxes are not remitted, but only put off till 1892. But this 
is a mere fiction; they will certainly not be forthcoming in 1892 
any more than in 1891. 

The excise upon spirits (bringing in 259 millions yearly) will 
diminish by at least 30 per cent., because the thirty or forty millions 
af people who will live upon an allowance of one pound of bread 
per diem supplied by public charity will not indulge in spirituous 
drink. Then there are 12 million roubles of additional military 
expenses, to cover the difference in the price of bread for 880,000 
soldiers and of fodder for 200,000 horses. 

Besides these direct effects, the agricultural crisis will vastly affect 
the industry which depends considerably upon the consumption of 
the peasants. The merchants’ committee of Nijni Novgorod fair 
wged this as a reason for demanding a special relief. It has 
been refused, but they have undoubtedly suffered, as well as most 
manufacturers. The agrarian crisis has been complicated with an 
industrial crisis, each in its turn affecting the Budget. There will 
be fewer machines, less raw material, less objects of luxury imported. 
The reduction in the import duties is expected to be 31 million 
roubles. Then there will be a considerable reduction in the receipts 
of the railways. There are hundreds of ways in which the general 
depression will tell upon the finances of the State; and the 260 
million roubles of interest upon the public debt, owing to the fall of 
the Russian rouble, may easily run into 290 or 300 millions. Put- 
fing all this together, we may say that this year’s famine will cost 
the Russian Government in round figures no less than 500 million 
roubles (50 million pounds), the sum which was spent during the 
Balkan war. But in 1877 the Government borrowed this sum and 
Was not crushed by it. 

At that time it was an additional burden, laid upon the shoulders 
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of a population which was still able to make both ends meet. It is quite 
different now ; the country is exhausted. The present famine is due 
only in a small degree to climatic conditions. The real cause lay in 
a total ruin and disablement of the peasantry. This is a fact recog. 
nised in Russia by the press, by men of science, and even by the 
Government, The official report, published in No. 188 of the Volga 
Messenger, says that it has been ascertained that the crisis through 
which the Volga districts are passing virtually begam two years ago, 
as it was then that the beginning of a considerable diminution was 
noticed in all the revenues from direct taxes upon the rural population. 
This decrease was the greatest in the provinces which are now mos 
severely affected by the failure of crops, and which require the most 
energetic measures for the relief of the distressed population. Thus, 
in the province of Samara, in 1889, there was a deficit of +2, million 
roubles in the direct taxes paid by the peasants. In 1890 the deficit 
increased to 2 millions. In the province of Kazan in 1889 (owing 
to exceptional energy on the part of the administration) the peasants 
paid an extra 85,000 roubles to cover the enormous arrears of 
former years. But next year there was a deficit of over 2 millions 
In the province of Nijni Novgorod there was, in 1889, a deficit of 
340,000 roubles, and in 1890 a deficit of 869,000. In the province 
of Simbirsk the respective deficit of the two years was 253,000 and 
653,000. In the province of Saratof, the deficit was 22,000 and 
377,000 roubles respectively, and so on. 

The increase in the arrears in 1890, as compared with 1889, 
fully corresponds with the gradual falling off of the crops. In the 
province of Samara the return of crops in 1889 was 484 million 
puds : in 1890 it fell to 42; in Kazan from 37 millions it fell to 27; 
in that of Simbirsk from 38 to 29 ; in that of Nijni Novgorod from 
21 to 15 millions, and so on. 

As a matter of fact, the crisis began, not two years ago, but at least 
eleven, because the year 1880 marks the epoch in which the results 
of the exhaustion of both land and people began to appear quite clearly. 

The Imperial Commission of 1871 established by its extensive 
investigations the astounding fact that the Russian peasants pay t) 
the State in taxes about 45 per cent. ofjtheir total income derived from 
all sources, agricultural and manufacturing. Though nominally 
imposed upon property this is no longer a property tax. It is a tat 
upon /abour, differing from serfdom only in form. Out of his sit 
days’ work the peasant was bound to give to the State about three 
days. This was more than any taxpayer could stand. With the 
insecurity of industrial work and the fluctuations of the harvest, 
the peasant could not possibly make both ends meet. He cor 
tracted debts which absorbed more than the improved quality 
free labour could produce. According to the lowest estimates, the 
peasant has now to work for the State and the money-lenders no les 
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than four days a week (Slonimsky). Thus the amount of gratuitous 
labour has increased from 45 to 66 per cent., and only 33 per cent. 
of his nominal time is left to the peasant for his own maintenance. 
The peasants were defeated in the hard struggle for existence. 
There are many and frightful proofs of their gradual impoverish- 
ment, such as the diminution of the consumption of bread and the 
terrible mortality in the rural districts, which in thirteen provinces is 
higher than that of the towns, and in 1880 reached 62 per thousand. 

The provinces which are now distinguished as those where the dis- 
tress is most severe, occupy a rather conspicuous place in the table 
of mortality. The highest is observable in that of Orel, where the 
average mortality reaches the frightful figure of 46-7 per thousand, 
which is far more than double the average mortality of London. 
The province of Nijni Novgorod follows, showing a mortality of 
46-5; Samara, 44°6; Perm, Simbirsk, Orenburg, Viatka, showing a 
death-rate between 43 and 46 ; all exceeding the average mortality 
for the empire by 6 or 9 per thousand. Holy Russia, with her 
excellent climate and soil, has the highest death-rate in Europe, 
87°3. Only upon the barren rocks of Finland is the death-rate 21-4. 

In Russia, the whole burden of the State weighs upon the agricul- 
tural population, the peasants. Those of them‘who depended exclu- 
sively upon agriculture were the first to be ruined, although their 
land was the best in the country, and, indeed, in Europe. 

In Russia there is one unmistakable test of the degree of destitu- 
tion of every district or village; it is the amount of arrears in taxes, 
for they are collected rod in hand with relentless severity. The 
provinces heading the list are precisely those which are now the 
centres of the famine, as, for instance, Samara, with an arrear of 
11} million roubles, Kazan with 7%, million, Nijni Novgorod and 
Saratof, each with about 2} million. Simbirsk, Voronej, Tambov, 
all have millions of arrears, which represent hundreds of thousands 
of blows of the rod inflicted on the destitute in the vain hope of 
extorting the payment of their debt. 

' A destitute peasantry means poor husbandry, and with bad hus- 
bandry there is no getting good returns. The average productivity 
of Russian agriculture is very low: seed excluded, it is 2°9 upon 
‘one grain sown, which is about the limit beyond which agriculture 
is impossible. Our agriculture has now sunk below this limit. The 
“bad harvests” which are below that average have been dis- 
tressingly frequent within the last decade. Very often they lead to 
actual famines. The Volga basin has been most often visited by 
this scourge. The much-tried middle Volga region, with the province 
of Samara for its centre, passed in 1873 through a terrible famine, 
from which it could never completely recover. Then, after seven 
‘years of fluctuating harvests, it was stricken with another famine, 


that of 1880, which brought it a few degrees lower still. In the 
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eleven years that followed there were seven bad harvests to four 
good ones, and in the seven bad years there were two real famines. 

The story of other agricultural regions is pretty much the same, 
Thus the present famine is but the last link in a long series, 
Russian agriculture and agriculturists began to slide downhill long 
ago. The general famine of 1880 gave them a blow which accelerated 
their fall. The famine of 1891 was the coup de grdce which 
hurled them down into the abyss. 

The millions spent upon relief will not and are not expected to 
improve the position. ‘They will simply keep the destitute peasantry 
alive until next harvest. 

And what will that harvest bring? We cannot foresee the atmo- 
spheric conditions of the year to come. But we can foresee the 
harvest, for it depends not upon atmospheric conditions alone. The 
winter sowing of this year was most unsatisfactory. In the begin- 
ning the Government was absorbed in the foolish and criminal 
attempt to hush up the calamity which had struck one-third of the 
empire. The sum advanced for seed was about one-third of what 
was wanted, and part of the corn was eaten by the starving popu- 
lation which received no advance for food. An enormous area of 
land was left unsown in autumn last. Awakening to the danger, the 
Government increased sixfold the original advance ; but the chance 
was lost, and the prospects of next harvest have been greatly 
impaired. 

There is more activity displayed in preparing for the spring 
sowing. ‘Thirty-seven million puds of corn have been promised for 
the purpose. But only fourteen have been actually purchased, and 
only one-half of that amount has been transported to the spot. 
Twenty-three millions are still wanting. But even supposing 
they should be put at the proper time into'the hands of the 
sower, we shall stumble next spring at sowing-time against another 
and insuperable obstacle—the want of cattle. Millions of horses 
have perished from want of fodder, or have been sold in haste by 
the owners for ridiculously small sums. In Kazan, Tambov, and 
Samara, the markets were flooded with horses at six or eight shillings 
ahead. Mr. Sharapoff writes in Novoye Vremya :—“ Simultaneously 
all over the distressed provinces the conviction spread like wildfire 
that further struggle was impossible. The selling off of the horses 
and cattle became a sort of epidemic.” It is calculated that in most 
of the famine-stricken’ provinces there is now one horse for every ten 
families. 

How will they plough next spring? Much land will remain unre- 
claimed. We shall certainly be within the truth if we compute at a 
quarter the total area which will remain unsown in the autumn and 
in the spring, the rest being ploughed badly and sown thinly with 
weak “ famine ” seed. 
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If next year’s climatic conditions be unfavourable the result will 
be appalling. But even the most favourable atmospheric conditions 
will not prevent the harvest from being below the normal. And 
$0 precarious are the economical conditions of Russia, so near the 
margin of starvation are her people, that a falling off amount- 
ing to one-sixth or one-eighth of the normal harvest will be sufficient 
to perpetuate and intensify the present famine. It must be remem- 
bered that the famine which has brought so much suffering upon 
the whole of Russia is due to a falling off of the harvest, amount- 
ing to one-fifth only of the normal one. An exactly similar falling off 
gecurred in France in 1888 (see Lancet, January 23, p. 215), and 
was not even noticed by the world at large, for it did not disturb 
even the surface of the national life, whilst with us it has upset 
everything. 

Now, how can it be expected that, under the circumstances described, 
next harvest will not show at least an equal falling off? Evena 
miraculous harvest, which should be above the average, in spite of 
everything, would merely give the people a short respite. No good 
harvest—not even two or three—can repair the ravages, and the 
first unfavourable atmospheric conditions will bring another and still 
more terrible famine. 

Where is the remedy? or are the days of Russia as an agricul- 
tural country gone? No, certainly not; they have not yet come. 
The agricultural prospects of Russia are boundless; she has the 
most extensive area and the best arable land in Europe. It now 
yields three times less than the land in Sweden, difference of 
¢limate notwithstanding, and five times less than in England, because 
the thin upper layer of soil, scraped and tossed for generations, has 
become exhausted. But fresh layers lie below. All the Russians 
have to do is to plough their land four inches deeper. But, in 
order to lower the ploughshare these four inches, they must have a 
revolution—a peaceful one, we heartily wish, but still a revolution— 
4 total upsetting of the present political system. 

Only under a free Government will the people obtain access to the 
knowledge needed for better agriculture ; the power of association, 
which will enable them to carry into practice this knowledge; and 
the public control, which will secure the proper employment of the 
vast funds which a free Government will doubtless subtract from 
military expenditure and put into productive hands. 

Only the remoulding of our political system can put an end to 
the present disgraceful condition of Russia. All Russians understand 
this and clamour for the change. ‘There has never been such an 
unanimity in Russian public opinion as to-day. Revolutionists 
of all shades of opinions have pointed to the convocation of a Sobor 
as the only solution of the present crisis. In Russia the Zemsky 
members of some Zemstvos issued a fortnight ago a clandestine pro- 
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clamation, putting forward the same request and on the same 
grounds—the incapacity of the autocracy to cope with the difficulty, 
The Zemstvo of Novgorod has addressed to the Minister a petition in 
which self-government is indicated as the only force competent to 
deal with our national problem. The Russian press has stepped for- 
ward as the guardian of the public interests, and our leading papers 
and magazines, such as The Messenger of Europe, Russian Thought, 
Nedielye, and Novosti, have rendered good service to the popular 
cause. Even the Moscow Gazette, following the current, has admitted 
into its pages articles by Mr. Samarin, which contain an outspoken 
and unsparing criticism of the incapacity, sluggishness, and double. 
facedness of those in power. 

Count Lev Tolstoi has done what no Russian has ever dared to do 
before: he has called upon the Government to render an account before 
the country on the question of popular relief, and Russian society, 
following the example of the old novelist, has done better than to 
ask for the right of coming to the assistance of its suffering brethren; 
it has taken that right in disregard of the Government’s prohibition, 
and the great number of the transgressors compelled the Govern- 
ment to yield. We may say that the whole of the disposable forces 
of the Russian educated class are now busily engaged in the work of 
relief, the little attempt in the way of managing public affairs being 
made de facto before being admitted de jure. 

To satisfy public opinion, which showed utter want of confidence 
in the officials, the Government appointed a “Special Relief Com- 
mittee,” under the presidency of the Tzarevich. But out of cowardice 
it refrained from introducing into this committee any man of note or 
influence, appointing instead the officials who were precisely the 
persons objected to—the Pobedonostzeffs, the Durnavos, the Pleves. 
Something more, however, is wanted than the dressing of the same 
men in another uniform. The system must be changed, and under 
the treble pressure of public opinion, of the financial difficulties, 
and of the fear of revolution, the small clique which stands for 
government in Russia must yield, and is sure to yield. There may 
be difficulties tp overcome, and struggles to endure, but the end 
cannot be doubtful. 

There is only one thing that may cause confusion and create com- 
plications which may retard the natural development of the political 
metamorphosis—namely, a foreign war. I do not mean that the 
Russian Government will rush headlong into a war in order to avoid 
interior difficulties. There is no danger of that. But there is danger 
of an aggressive war on the part of the only other state in Europe 
which, in matters of war and peace, also obeys the will of one man. 
This, however, is too large a subject to be dealt with cursorily, and 
we have no room to treat of it at length. 

S. Srepnrak. 








PRIVATE LIFE IN FRANCE IN THE FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


V.—THE JEWS. 
I. 


No, do not say, friend of the Jews in Russia, that the dark ages are 
not over yet. The dark ages were not intolerant to the Jew. Jews 
and Christians intermarried ;' the difference of religion was held no 
obstacle to friendship; Jews were served by Christian servants ; 
the sick Catholic called in the Jewish doctor; nay, many house- 
holds faithful to the Church were nourished by preference on Jewish 
bread and meat. The Christian landlord employed a Jewish steward, 
and in Spain, as in the South of France, nearly all. the land-agents, 
tax-collectors, and magistrates’ clerks were men of Jewish faith and 
blood. In the Jura the Jews were more than tolerated ; a large pro- 
portion of the surrounding Catholics had become, if not Jewish, 
at least Judesant. It was the custom to eat Jewish bread in 
Passover-time and to keep the Sabbath. Many church-going parents 
neglected to baptize their infants.? The people of Lyons thronged 
to the synagogue to hear the rabbis preach ; the Christians of the 
Comtat-Venaissin observed the Jewish fasts and festivals.? Even 
in England, and so late as 1222, the Jewish money-lenders com- 
monly housed their treasure in the parish church for safety 
against thieves.* It was natural that the Church should seek to 
defend herself against the progress of Judaism. From 1227 to 
1284 six councils were held in order to decide on the separation 
and humiliation of the Jew. 

The means employed by the Councils were in no case very cruel. The 
Church forbade her children to entrust their little ones to Jewish nurses, 
or to call in Jewish doctors to attend their sick, lest the specious 
arguments of Israel should take advantage of the babe and weakling. 
She forbade the Jew to lend at interest, or rather she refused to the 
Christian the right to accept a loan at usury; but the fear of 
poverty and the dread of death were stronger than the Church: 
the Christian continued to borrow from Shylock in his extremity, 
and to call in the Jewish rabbi to defy the king of terrors. The 
clergy were more successful in their plans for isolating the accursed 

(1) H. Gratz, Geschichte der Juden, vol. viii., p. 11. See also Joseph Simon, Histoire 
des Juifs de Nimes (Nimes, 1886). 
(2) J. Morey, Les Juifs en Franche Comté. Revue des Etudes Juives, t. iv., part i. 


(3) A. Berliner, Persinliche Beziehungen Zwischen Christen und Juden in Meittelalter. 
(4) Gritz, loc. cit. p. 22. Account of the Council of Oxford. 
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people. Gradually, and town by town, the Jews were confined 
within a certain pale,or Jewry. The laws began to ordain that the 
Jew should own no land outside his narrow ghetto, and new decrees 
enforced upon the children of Israel a wheel or patch of bright 
coloured cloth, sewn upon the breast of their garment, which distin- 
guished at first sight the man or woman with whom, henceforth, the 
Christian must not dwell in amity. 

This was all the Church desired. The interests of Christianity 
required no bloodshed. The Jews were rich, their wealth attracted 
the admiration of the simple; but the Church, by confining them 
within the ghetto and by imposing upon them a humiliating badge, 
counteracted the danger of their ostentation. The Jews were subtle 
and brilliant reasoners, whose science and philosophy profoundly 
impressed the ignorant. Still, by refusing to employ their heretic 
abilities, by making a bonfire of their specious Talmud, the clergy 
hoped to condemn their wisdom to sterility. Rome would neither 
have used the Jews nor yet abused them. She would have let them 
wither on their stalk, dull, poor, obscure, in their in pace of the 
ghetto. ‘Look at the poor Jew,” she would say, “with his awk- 
ward gait, bent shoulders, and furtive glance. Is it not clear that 
the Almighty has abandoned His chosen people in His anger?” 
In the eyes of Rome, contempt and ignominy were enough. There 
was no need to exterminate an enemy so abject. 


Il. 


The Church was moderate, but human nature is extreme. The 
common people could not understand that they must despise, avoid, 
but not torment their Jewish neighbour. When the preacher had 
made clear to them the living horror of the Jewry, the sword leapt 
of itself from the scabbard, the stone sped from the sling. The 
Church burned the Talmud ; the nations burned the Jew. 

So, towards the later middle ages began those unwarrantable per- 
secutions, those massacres, emigrations, enmities, which still continue 
in the name of Him who brought peace on earth and goodwill to all 
men. The good King Louis, who could not look upon a Jew; the 
Crusaders, who turned their sacred spears against a helpless enemy, 
the guest of their country; the ignorant shepherds, who arose in 
their thousands to massacre the murderers of Christ ; all these have 
left behind them a numerous progeny, who still increase and multiply 
upon the earth. 

The Church, to do her justice, immediately and constantly re- 
buked these excesses. It was a Pope who defended the Jews against 
Saint Louis. ‘“ Smite the Saracen,” wrote Alexander II., “but 
spare the Jew.” "When the unhappy people were accused of spread- 
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ing ‘the contagion of the plague, it was a Pope who interposed in 
their behalf. ‘As Jews they are Jews,” wrote Clement VI., “ but 
a8 men they are men ;” and he offered the persecuted remnant an 
asylum in his court at Avignon. Later on, Martin V. formulated 
the doctrine of the Papacy. ‘Since the Jews, like other men, are 
made in the image of God, and since their posterity will be saved 
oneday, let them not be molested in the synagogue, attacked in 
their laws, punished in their customs, nay, nor driven to the font by 
force.” Such was the doctrine of Rome—the doctrine of the Papacy 
as distinguished from the Inquisition. And in truth the Jews have 
never been more liberally treated than in the territories of the 
Church. 

* But the Church protested in vain. In 1236 the Crusaders of 
Saint Louis murdered many thousand Jews in the central provinces 
of France, and only the avowed protection of Henry III. saved their 
English brethren from their fate. Alas, a few years later the im- 
pulse of persecution was to come from England, In 1275 a certain 
Dominican of London, one Robert de Reddyng, a great preacher, 
resolved to convert the rabbis from the mouth of their own scrip- 
ture ; and, to that end, he studied Hebrew and the Talmud. It was 
he who was converted—the Dominican turned Jew, took the name 
of Haggai, and married a pretty Jewess. Theconversion of Brother 
Robert was the ruin of Israel in England. So far Edward I. had 
protected them and stood their friend; but their fortunes had 
changed. In 1278 the whole Jewish population of England was 
ast into prison on a charge of coining false money. In 1279 the 
Jews were accused of having crucified a little boy at Nottingham. 


‘This world-old accusation, devised against the early Christians by 


Roman pagans, misled by the sacred symbols of the Mass, and 
which to-day serves as an excuse for the massacre of Catholic mis- 
sionaries in China, has never failed to infuriate a world of fathers 
and of mothers. The Pope had in vain denied the accusation. “ It 
is erroneous to state that the Jews communicate by means of the 
heart of a fresh-killed child.” He failed to persuade the people. 
In the summer of 1290 Edward I. decreed a general expulsion of the 
Jews, and on the 9th of October 16,511 outcasts left English soil in 
an exile that was to endure until the days of Cromwell. 


III. 


The fate of the English Jews affected France, for Gascony was 
English, and in Gascony the children of Israel had abundantly hung 
up their harp. The Jews of Bordeaux migrated into France, but 
the persecution which had spread first from France to England, now 
widened back from England into France again. Already, in 1288, 
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the stake of Troyes had lit up the cruelty of the Christian, the ad- 
mirable constancy of Israel. The exodus of the unhappy people 
was but just begun. In 1306 Philippe le Bel banished all the Jews 
from France. 

Up till that hour, despite fierce intervals of persecution, the Jews 
had lived in France as in a home, sometimes intolerable, but still 
beloved, and at worst a shelter. They lived in intermittent peace 
amid the surrounding populations, possessing fields and houses, not 
yet herded in a separate clan of pitiless money-getters, odious money- 
lenders. The councils of the Church had not yet rooted up the 
strong fibres of human feeling that knit the Christian to his Jewish 
neighbour. When the edict of the tyrant went forth, many Jews 
contrived to save a portion of their confiscated property by placing 
it in the keep of Christian friends. Thus the Jews of Fondremand 
confided their treasure to the priest of Gray, one Henri Lobbet.' 
By this means the King, who had sacrificed the Jews (as he was to 
sacrifice the Templars) to his greed of money and his love of gear, 
was fortunately defrauded of a few sheaves of his harvest. Much, 
however, remained. An account exists of the Jewish property 
confiscated to the King at Orleans; the sale of lands and houses 
belonging to the exiles fetched 33,700 livres, 46 sols, 6 deniers, 
without counting the price of their jewels, plate, or merchandise.” 

The exiled Jews of France were in one respect more fortunate 
than their descendants are to-day in Russia. The spectacle which 
we have had before our eyes of shipful after shipful of banished 
emigrants sailing in vain to Jaffa, to be turned back to the 
Golden Horn, repulsed from Constantinople to New York, from 
America to some other inhospitable Christian shore—these saddest 
of all voyages of the homeless Wandering Jew were far less fre- 
quent in the fourteenth century. When the Jews went out of 
France the princes round about welcomed them with open arms. 
The Pope bid them to Avignon and Carpentras; the King of 
Majorca opened the frontiers of Roussillon; the Duke of Burgundy 
invited them to Franche-Comté ; the Duke of Savoy called them to 
his Alpine cities. And in all these places they took root and 
flourished. The Jewries of Comtat-Venaissin became famous for their 
men of science and translators. The Jewish physicians of Savoy 
and Provence were celebrated through many generations. They 
were traders in Perpignan. In the cities of Franche-Comté, in 
Vesoul, Besancon, Trévoux, they were prosperous bankers and pawn- 
brokers; and the name of the latter city, disfigured by the soft 
Jewish pronunciation into Dreyfous, remains as a frequent surname 


(1) J. Morey, Les Juifs en Franche Comté, p. 23. See also Depping, Iistoire des Juif’, 
Pp 29, et seg. 
(2) Depping, Joc. cit. 
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in Israel. In all these places the Jews were welcomed by the 
people, hard pressed for ready money, and by the Barons, whose 
manorial revenues were largely increased by the toll which the Jew, 
in common with other unbaptized cattle, paid as he passed along 
their roads and bridges. 

Meanwhile, in France the Jews were sorely missed. In destroying 
the Templars, who had in their hands the whole system of the 
inland revenue, in banishing the Jews, who were the nerve and 
sinews of finance, Philippe le Bel had well-nigh ruined his country. 
True, the trading class tried to take possession of the places left 
empty by the Templar and the Jew. But the burghers were more 
exacting, more pitiless than the money-lenders they replaced : 


‘*Car Juifs furent debonnaires, 
Trop plus en faisant leur affaires 
Que ne le furent ores crestien.” 


4 


In 1315 Louis X. recalled the Jews, with permission to exact a 
legal usury of twopence in the pound per week; that is to say, an 
annual interest of about forty-eight per cent., and with the right of 
residence in the kingdom during a period of twelve years. 

But they returned as aliens and visitors, no longer sons of the 
soil, no longer Frenchmen living among Frenchmen, owners of 
pasture and vineyard which should descend to their children after 
them. Even had not the recent laws forbidden their acquisition of 
real property, the Jews had seen too clearly the evil of owning house 
and land, in order on the day of exile to leave them to the King. 
Hitherto the Jews in France had been men of science, in at least as 
important a degree as money-lenders. The school of Troyes had 
produced great theologians and great physicians. Henceforth, for- 
bidden the exercise of their strongest abilities, the Jews accepted 
their position as nomads, persecuted and fugitive. They centred all 
their energies on heaping together the greatest possible wealth in 
the shortest possible time; wealth never spent, never displayed, but 
concentrated in a bag of golden coins or subtilized into a letter of 
change. Uncertain of the morrow, oppressed by tax and impost, 
they knew that even their scanty privileges were not for their own 
good: “plus les Juifs auront de priviléges,” wrote Jean le Bon, 
“mieux ils pourront payer la taxe que le roi fait peser sur eux.” 
In their absorbing pursuit of gold they lost their early culture. 
How should it be otherwise? The Church burned their Talmud as 
a book of magic. All the learned professions—medicine, law, peda- 
gogy—were the property of “clerks,” and a Jew could not be a 
clerk. The Jew might not own land. The Jew might not exercise 
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authority over any Christian. The only trade left to him was pawn- 
broking and usury, or such small huckstering as the Christian dis- 
dained—the selling of old clothes, the hawking of second-hand goods. 
Out of this misery the Jews perfected that marvel, the Bank. And 
the bank became their curse. They forgot how. to trade in any 
goods but money; for no other trade was capable of realising so 
swiftly a portable inheritance easy to carry with them on the day of 
banishment. 

Usury was forbidden to Christians. This spiritual law, although 
systematically broken by Lombards and Cahorsins, by many 
burghers, and by some monasteries, was none the less a force com- 
pelling the Jews to usury. The Jew might be nothing but a money- 
lender ; the Christian might not be a money-lender ; and, as the need 
of ready money was constant, and the interest paid for it voluntarily 
high, almost in every village the Jewish pawnbroker appeared—a 
sudden fortune for the idle! But gradually, alas, he became the 
execrated possessor of half the cattle, half the ploughs, the clothes, 
the tools of the parish, gone in pledge for the funds that he advanced 
so freely. When theJews were exiled, the Ducal baker of Fondremand 
complained that he had lost his brass lamp, his pothooks, his flour- 
bin, his stewpan, his old red coat, and the little calf in his stall, all 
pawned to the Jews, and confiscated as Jewish property. In every 
village there were tradesmen or peasants without a farthing in their 
pockets to pay the king’s taxes, who systematically at quarter day 
pawned to Friend Nathan this old harrow or that old horse in order 
to raise the necessary sum. Arrangements were frequently made by 
which, in the case of the pawning of milch cows or breeding stock, the 
greater portion of the produce was to go to the original owner. No 
sum was too small, and none too great, for the village money-lender. 
He lent two sols to the village cobbler, and a thousand pounds to 
the lord of the manor. If, out of his own pocket, he could not 
always furnish so large a sum at a moment’s notice, he was in league 
with all the Lombards, Jews, Cahorsins of the country side. In 
every part of the world he had his correspondents and co-religion- 
aries, to whom his bond was valuable as gold. M. Isidore Loeb, 
who has published the ledgers for the year 1318,' of the firm trading 
under the name of Hélyot, of Vesoul, enables us to see the vast 
resources and affiliations of such an establishment. At one moment 
Andrew the Lombard owed the Jew of Vesoul as much as £1,048 
advanced for his affairs. Then the tables turned, and Hélyot was 
the debtor. . . . Gradually the Jews and Lombards went a step 
further in the creation of finance: they invented the Letter of 
Change, which immaterialised their wealth, made it portable, imper- 
ceptible, defying the confiscations of the persecutor. 


(1) Isidore Loeb, Deux livres de Commerce au 14¢m¢ Sizcle. Revue des Etudes Jwives, t. iv. 
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These Jews, with their mortgage on the noble’s estates, on the 

ung heir’s inheritance, on the farmer’s cattle, with the tools and 
the old clothes of the peasant ticketed on their shelves, were masters 
of many a trade. They were vintners and wine merchants, for they 
often bought the standing vintage, or took it as a security; they 
were cattle dealers, clothiers, carriers, tax-gatherors, as well as pawn- 
brokers and money-lenders. They travelled on their carrying 
business into Germany, Flanders, Switzerland, Lorraine. They were 
men of means and consideration. When Henri of Burgundy used 
to go to Vesoul, he was wont to take up his residence in the hostel 
of the Jewish banker, probably the most important burgher of the 
town. But these rich Jews had not forgotten the day of persecu- 
tion. They remembered that they were transitory visitors, tole- 
rated only for a term of years. And they were hard and sordid. 
They made their hay while the sun shone, careless to inspire love 
or respect in these Christians, who treated them with contempt as 
gutcasts and as enemies, and murdered them upon the first occa- 
sion. When they were recalled, they knew very well that it was not 
out of kindness, but in order that they might found banks and lend 
sums of money. When they were expelled, it was because the country, 
grown richer, saw the hatefulness rather than the benefit of their 
system, and hoped that when they were quit of the Jews, the money 
would remain. 


¥. 


The peasant who pledged his team and harrow for a sum of money, 
spent the sum, and hated the lender as the unlawful usurper of his 
confiscated property. Frequent riots and excesses broke out against 
the Jews. In 1320 a crowd of shepherds (gathered together to 
fight the Crusade in Palestine) found in the Mediterranean ports no 
yessels to convey them to their journey’send. For lack of a few 
planks they could not reach the Holy Land. In that moment of 
exasperation, what set alight the fury of these baffled and humiliated 
peasants? Did some Jew, as has been said, jeer at these discomfited 
Christians in the public streets? Or was the idea of revenge against 
the Jew, their oppressor and the murderer of Christ, spontaneously 
born in those sombre consciences? The shepherds fell upon the 
Jewry, and slew, and slew, and slew. There was massacre at Toulouse, 
Massacre at Albi, massacre at Agen, right away to the Atlantic coast. 

A year later, some slight sickness broke out in the south of France. 
The peasants declared it was the vengeance of the Jews upon the 
thepherds. It was the King of the Moors, they said, who had paid 
the Jews to poison all the Christians; or else it was the Saracens ; 
or perhaps the lepers, who, weary of their miserable existence, had 
joined with the Jews to put an end to all the hale and sound, in 
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order to enjoy at last their towns and palaces. On the strength of 
this fantastic accusation many Jews were burned alive in 1321. Let 
us remember the fate of those Italian doctors, torn to pieces as 
secret poisoners during the cholera panics of the nineteenth century, 
before we exclaim against the ignorant fury of a former day. 

This persecution was but the faint forerunner of that which over- 
took the hapless children of Israel, when, in 1348, the Black Death 
blew over Europe, and slew the third part of all mankind. In the south 
of France the Jews were massacred in almostevery city. In Stras- 
burg two thousand Jews were burned alive in their own cemetery. 
“Tous les Juifs furent massacrés au pays des Vosges,” writes the 
chronicler of Burgundy.’ Even in Spain (where hitherto the Jews 
had dwelt “in Paradise,” says Gratz), in Italy, in Switzerland, 
everywhere, the ghettos were sacked and plundered. “ From 
Gibraltar to the Atlantic scarce a Jew,” wrote Benjamin of Tudela 
in the second half of the fourteenth century.’ 


VI. 


These Christian kings and princes, who banished all the Jews from 
their kingdoms, had not learned as yet how to exist without them. 
Commerce came to a stand-still for lack of ready money. The Jews, 
living off nothing in their corner of the ghetto, working hard, 
planning acutely, adding sou to sou, had been so many reservoirs of 
ready money in the land. Their savings, fallen into spendthrift 
hands, were soon dissipated, and nothing remained. Yet there had 
never been so great a need of theircommodity. Throughout Europe 
the terrible mortality of the Great Plague had been followed bya 
rise of wages, which, in two years, doubled the prices paid to the 
surviving labourers and workmen; and in Frane¢e this crisis was 
aggravated by the tremendous ransoms exacted by the English from 
the captives of Cregy and Poitiers. The cry was gold! gold! and 
there was no gold. The king strove to parry the national disaster 
by creating a deteriorated currency, intended to answer the same 
purpose as the paper money of Italy and Argentina. The national 
credit was not strong enough for this expedient to serve. The result 
was an illegal premium on gold. The pound éournois, whether 
paid in gold or in the king’s falsified silver, was officially of the 
same value, but the golden tournois was practically rated at about 
fifteen shillings of our money (double its intrinsic value), while the 
king’s silver pound sometimes fell as low as fourpence.® In vain 
the Royal edicts commanded the French to take no more than twenty 
of the new debased shillings in exchange for a good golden pound. 

(1) Gollut, quoted by Morey, op. cit. (2) Gratz, viii. 1. 


(3) For all this question, the tables of de Wailly (Variations de la Livre Tournois) 
remain the standard authority. 
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Every shopkeeper had a different price for the man who paid him 
in the king’s silver and the man who paid him in gold. This 
private illegal currency, although it could not attain its end, which 
was to restore gold to its intrinsic value, at least attenuated the 
evils with which the Royal currency threatened private fortunes. 
But it put an end to trade. No man with a bag of golden 
sovereigns, earned by his father, would put them into circulation, 
in exchange for a pile of trumpery tin medals, which, to-morrow, 
might be absolutely worthless. All through France, all through 
Europe, there went up the same cry for the divine yellow metal 
which had so magically disappeared. All the little princes of 
Germany and Italy began eagerly to recall their Jewish alchemists. 
And in France, after Poitiers, one of the first public acts of the 
Regent Charles was to invite the Jews to come and take up their 
abode, wheresoever they pleased, in town or village throughout his 
kingdom. 


VII. 


Thus the Jews returned as welcome guests, almost as masters of 
the situation, barely eleven years after their cruellest misfortunes. 
In the spring of 1359 they flowed back into France. If a separate, 
they were no longer a degraded, community. The study of the 
Talmud was no longer forbidden, and they were expressly permitted 
the exercise of the Jewish faith. Their witness was taken in Courts 
of Law, according to the formula of their own religion. The Jews 
in France, as in Languedoc, constituted an assembly, governed by a 
procuror-general of their own religion, who, in his turn, was under 
the direction of a Christian warden of the privileges of the Jews. 
This post, held in Languedoc by Robert d’Outreleaue, was given 
in France to a prince of the blood, the Count d’Etampes, a knight of 
singularly humane and generous disposition. The choice of a warden 
so gentle of nature, so elevated in rank, and known, moreover, for an 
intimate companion of the Regent, was a guarantee of the favour 
accorded to the Jews. When the Dauphin succeeded to the throne 
as Charles V. this favour was yet more strongly marked. The king 
corresponded with the Jewish procuror, Manassah, and made him 
presents of rare Hebrew manuscripts. At the great fairs of Brie 
and Champagne, where the Jews were wont to gather to mortgage 
lands and heritages, the Jews had hitherto been unable to receive 
the moneys due to them, unless they could bring forward a Christian 
security, and they had lost many of their debts owing to their 
inability to find such a guarantee. The king ordained that a Jew, 
if solvent, was as excellent security as a Christian. He guarded 
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the Jewry no less carefully in its property than in its commerce, 
Woe to the ill-doer who let himself be tempted by the riches of the 
ghetto. No class of burghers was so efficiently protected as the 
money-lenders of the Quartier Saint Antoine. The provost of Paris 
shared the Jewish proclivities of Charles V. He was accused cf 
keeping Jewish mistresses, and of restoring Jewish children, caught 
and christened, to their parents. Throughout the reign we find 
frequent records of Jews omitting to wear their badge, or roelle, 
The Jews were exempt from all taxes beside their poll-tax and their 
entrance fee. The happy days of early Christian times appeared to 
have dawned anew. 

But the privileges accorded to the Jews awoke, not tolerance, but 
jealousy in the breast of the nation. These privileges were not wise. 
They were all of a nature to force the Jew into the inevitably odious 
position of a money-lender. It is to the honour of Jewry that, 
despite the stress of circumstances, there were many men of science 
in Israel. But the Jew, when he was not a physician or a man of 
letters, was almost inevitably a usurer. Despite his brilliant natural 
advantages for trade and administration, the laws debarred him these 
careers; but the same laws entitled him to demand an interest of 
fourpence in the pound per week, or 80 per cent. per annum.’ We 
have to remind ourselves that in Westminster to-day there are 
“ leaving-shops ” where a usury of 120 per cent. is exacted for money 
advanced on objects left in pawn.” We have to remember the bank- 
rupt condition of the fourteenth-century France, and the great risk 
incurred by those who lent their money. Such a rate of interest 
remains iniquitous, and explains the odium attached to those who 
fattened on it. If 80 per cent. was the extreme, 50 per cent. appears 
to have been a frequent rate of increase.® Gradually, and especially 
in country places, all things that could be pawned went one by one 
to the counter of the Jew. In 1360 it was found necessary to pub- 
lish abroad in Languedoc, “ that no Christian could pledge his own 
body to a Jew.” * 

More than once the king was tempted to expel the usurer. In 
1364, and again in 1367, lists were drawn up of Jewish property 
prior to a general expulsion. It was an easy way of gaining a sum 
of ready money for immediate use, and such a measure would have 
satisfied a large party in the State. But Charles V. was Charles the 


(1) See Siméon Luce, La France pendant la Guerre de Cent Ans, p. 166. 

(2) See the case of Mrs. Dakin, brought before the Westminster police-court om 
Sept. 19, 1891. 

(3) Ordonnances des Rois, t. vi., p. 422. For further details, see Siméon Luce, Ll 
Juifs sous Charles V., in La France pendant la Guerre de Cent Ans. 

(4) ‘* Et avec ce que aucun Chrestien ne puisse obliger son corps 4 aucun Juif,” 
quoted by Joseph Simon, Les Juifs de Nimes, p. 35. 
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Wise. He remembered that every general expulsion of the Jews 
had been followed by a financial crash. He remembered the con- 
dition of his kingdom when he had recalled the infidel bankers; he 
observed that from 1360 onward, whatever the isolated sufferings of 
thriftless peasants, the livre had remained stable at its normal value, 
that commerce and industry were reviving throughout France. He 
resisted the counsels of those who sought to take advantage of his 
piety, and, instead of banishing, he renewed the privileges of the 
Jews. 


VIII. 


The wrong which the king would not right by a greater wrong, 
was more excellently redressed by legitimate co-operation. At 
Salins, in Franche-Comté, in 1363, the burghers and clergy collected 
acapital of 20,600 golden florins, bringing in an income of 1,500 
florins at 74 per cent. With this they subsidized a Mont de Piété, 
the first of its kind, where people could pledge their lands and goods 
Without incurring the ruinous charges of Jewish usury. The Mont 
de Piété of Salins asked only 73 per cent. inan age when 10 per cent., 
and even 20 per cent., was accounted moderate interest; yet the 
multitude of its customers enabled it to flourish, We must not 
gnfound the Mont de Piété of Salins with the pawn shops largely 
tubsidized by State, which have succeeded to its name. Its import- 
ance can only be compared to that of the Bauerverein of Germany,’ 
Which, during the last thirty years, has modestly achieved so useful 
aireform. As in the case of the contemporary association, the 
fociety of Salins was not in any degree patronised by the 
Government. It was the outcome of private enterprise, moved to 
pity by the sufferings of the peasant. It was a good work, an act 
faith and charity directly under the direction of the Church. Its 
tim was to free the peasant from the usurer, to surround him, as it 
were, with a potent guild capable of protecting his interests. If the 
people had been far-seeing, they would have discovered that ‘here 
Was at last a means to do without the Jewish money-lender. And 
ifthe Jew had been far-seeing, he would have perceived that hence- 
forth other trades might bring him a fairer profit and less odium.* 
He would have availed himself of the tolerance of Charles V. to 
tablish himself in commerce. He could have become a dyer ora 


(1) See the series of articles published by M. 1’ Abbé Kannengieser in the Correspondant, 
tiring the summer of 1891. 

(2) See Simon, op. cit., for the poverty of the Jews of Nimes, where no Jew possessed 
Mincome of £10 in 1367 ; Loeb, for the poverty of the Jews of Carpentras for 1343 
and the ensuing decades; Vidal, op. cit., for the poverty of the Jews of Perpignan, 
forced to borrow money from the Christian population. 
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spice merchant, as in Italy, where the Lombards outdid him in his 
peculiar business. By forsaking his usury he might, perchance, hay 
avoided the wrath tocome. But the Christian had not learned hoy 
to refrain from borrowing, nor the Jew from taking usury. 


IX. 


Even in the North, the Jews were not exclusively money. 
lenders. In Languedoc, where the Jews were poor, they wer, 
above all, men of science, doctors, physiologists, and philosopher, 
At Montpellier they possessed a school as old as the Christian Univer. 
sity, and at the university they were entitled to take their medical 
degrees. The Jewish doctors of Languedoc were very famous. In 
the beginning of the century, Profatius Judzeus, an unconverted Jey, 
had been rector of the Christian University of Montpellier. ‘A man 
of supreme intelligence,” wrote Armand de Villeneuve, “ first of the 
professors of our time, whom we deplore to think that we can never 
meet save in the duration of our present life on earth.”* The four 
generations of the Avigdors continued his tradition in his native 
town. At Carcassonne the great surgeon Dollan Bellan, Jacob of 
Lunel, and Leo Joseph had their pupils. Béziers and Narbonne 
were not less famous. The king himself was attended by an uncon- 
verted Jew, named Hacquin. Scarce a crowned head in Europe but 
had his Jew physician: the Pope himself, the Queen of Naples, the 
King of Castile, the Duke of Savoy, the Duke of Anjou, and many 
lesser lords and seigneurs. Jewish medicine was easily supreme. 
While the Christians burned the Jews as factors of the Plague, Israel 
Caslari’s treatise on contagious diseases studied and attempted to 
combat the infection. Already, in the eleventh century, Raschi had 
described the effects of pericarditis, had cured a paralysis of the 
csophagus by local syringing, had observed a case of loss of voice 
occasioned by the swelling of the roots of the tongue, and had 
defined the treatment of malaria.2 The Jews were, as a rule, unri- 
valled in diagnosis, in surgery, and in obstetrics. If they were, a 
a rule, superstitious in a superstitious age; if they believed that a 
text of the Talmud written in the form of a lion was an aid to a 
easy delivery in child-birth, they were, if of good faith, not singular 
in their century, and perhaps their sceptical temper made them 
accept any aid which, by reassuring the patient, helped to calm 4 
nervous spasm. 

The Jew, learnéd or unlearnéd, enjoyed a superstitious respect a8 
medicine-man. He was a sort of white wizard, bound to cure, and 


(1) De Humido radicali. See Hist. Lett. de France, t. xxviii., p. 130. 
(2) Carmoly, Histoire des Medecins Juifs, i., p. 43. 
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gifted to fortell the future. It was a converted Jewess, “ well versed 
jn necromancy,” who, attending the sick mother of Bertrand du 
Guesclin, first foretold the military glory of that hero. In every 
town the Jewish Rabbi, in every country place the mere village 
usurer, was considered as, by privilege of race, a skilled physician. 
“I went to the Jew, Bonjour,” says Jeannette, povre lingére de 
Paris, “in order to raise some money. . . . And, as my head ached 
# badly, I asked him to give me something for it.” And, by the 
same token, she bids him prescribe her a philtre for an unhappy love 
affair." Council after council forbade Christians to employ Jewish 
skill save in the last extremity ; and at Carpentras, in the States of 
the Church, there were so few non-Jewish physicians, that one 
Mordecai Sauves was allowed to have his dispensary, not only outside 
the ghetto, but within the very Hotel Dieu.2 Vainly King John 
forbade the exercise of medicine to Jews who had not taken their 
due medical degree and submitted themselves to an examination 
before the seneschals of Beaucaire. To the peasant of Languedoc, 
every Jew was a doctor. 

A strange life that of those numberless young men who came to 
study medicine at Montpellier! They came from the ghettos of 
Gascony and Provence, where they had lived a life as different from 
that of their Christian fellow-students, as if the sands of Syria had 
lain between them. The Church had at length accomplished her 
system of the separation of the Jew; in every city the Jewish 
quarter was a walled and gated town apart. 


x. 


The ghetto was often a single street, gated at either end, with all 
the openings to the front, since the windows of the Jewry might not 
lok on any Christian street or square. This street, with its tall 
dark houses, was always small in proportion to the swiftly increasing 
Population, “car cette engeance pullule extraordinairement, puisque 
ptesque tous se marient dans la plus verte jeunesse.”* At Carpen- 
ttas the Jewry was eighty-eight metres long and contained a little 
Wer one hundred and fifty sets of chambers, which held sometimes as 
Many as twelve thousand souls.* As the population increased, the 
Jews were obliged to build their habitations higher and still higher. 
At Carpentras, in the fifteenth century, the Jewry houses were eight 
tories high, and stood above the town, a sort of citadel, an acropolis 
iidistress and poverty. From these narrow houses the Jews might 


(1) See Douét d’Arcq, Documents Inédits pour le Régne de Charles VI., ii., 225. 
(2) Loeb, op. cit. 
(3) Statutes of Carpentras, quoted by Isidore Loeb, op. cit., p. 84. 
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never issue after sunset, neither on great Church festivals, nor from 
Wednesday in Holy Week till Easter Sunday. In some ghettos 
there were no fountains of fresh water, and on such occasions the 
inhabitants suffered much from thirst.' 

The people in these ghettos, clad in strange high-pointed hats and 
garments, with a wheel of brilliant colour stitched upon the breast, 
governed themselves in liberty, under the supreme control of the 
mayor or viguier of the city, that is to say, in regard to all that 
concerned the kingdom or the commonwealth, they shared the lot of 
other citizens, fanguam veri cives. But in the private interests of 
their religion, their education, their civil code and statutes, the Jews 
of Languedoc were generally free. Those of the States of the 
Church were exceptionally privileged, and their statutes at Avignon, 
recently published by M. de Maulde la Claviére, show us the liberties 
of their subjection. 

The Jews of Avignon might acquire lands and houses, although 
they must inhabit only in the ghetto. There they were ruled bya 
special council of fifteen, chosen among their own people, who, on 
the expiry of their powers, named their own successors. This 
council organised the charity of the community, dealt out alms, 
received the sick, and provided for the fatherless. It inspected and 
filled the schools, levying a tax on parents of a certain fortune who 
did not afford their children at least a fair commercial education. 
It levied also an income- tax, established according to the declaration 
of the person taxed, whose fortune was subject to the verification of 
the council. And it instituted a special tribunal of four Jewish 
judges, for minor cases where Jews were exclusively concerned ; but 
the clients of this court enjoyed the right of appeal to the common 
courts of Avignon.? 

In this ghetto there were three classes of inhabitants, even as in 
the town outside; but the population was not divided into knights, 
burghers, and people, as in the Christian city. The only division 
between the Jews was the amount of their fortune and the total of 
their income-tax. The council decided, according to their income, 
into which main, or class, each family was to be valued. ‘The 
different mains had different distinctions, duties, and privileges ; for 
instance, only parents belonging to the first two mains could be taxed 
for neglecting to educate their children. 

But the real education of youths, fathers, children alike, was the 
synagogue—was the discussion of the Talmud. There are no stools, 
no chairs in the shabby little schola; all round the walls the dispu- 
tants sit squatting on their heels, but they are quite oblivious of 

(1) Isidore Loeb, We. cit. 


(2) R. de Maulde, Les Juifs, dans les Etats Francais du Pape. Rev. des Et. Juives, 
wol. iv. 
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@qualor or discomfort. They are far away in that inner kingdom 
which they have created for a refuge amid the fumes of the over- 
¢rowded ghetto. What a gleam of thought lights up their animated 
faces! How each dissects, interrupts, resumes, discusses, objurgates, 
even listens! It is clearly some sort of trial. What is it that they 
ask? Was Jehovah justified in drowning the Egyptians during the 
passage of the Red Sea? 

Argument follows argument, subtle, tenuous, unreal. These 
tabbis, who know on occasion how to die on the public stake with 
their children at their knees—these young priests and scholars, 
ready, with Isaac Cohen, of Troyes, to cry, “I am Cohen. I will 
make an offering of my body and leap into the flames ””—these Jews, 
all prepared for the possibility of martyrdom, appear strangely 
unembittered. We might often attend the little synagogue; we 
should hear scant allusion to the persecutions of the “felone gent.” 
The disputants are above and beyond all that, in their own ideal 
world. Listen to the aged rabbi who answers the question of the 
Haggada: ‘‘ When the children of Israel had passed through the 
sea, and the great waves closed over the hosts of Pharaoh, the angels 
of heaven sang aloud for joy. And God said: ‘ Why do ye sing? 
Are not ail the children of the earth alike my children ? Shame upon 
your music and shame upon your triumph when my sons are drown- 
ing in the rushing waters!’ ” 

This Talmud, which was as a second life to the men of the ghetto, 
was not only a book of philosophy or devotion; it was a reservoir 
of national life; it was the faithful mirror of the civilisation of 
Babylon and Juda, and, at the same time, a magical phantasmagoria 
of all the wild dreams, the fables, the legends, the scraps of science 
more or less exact, the reveries, the audacious theories discovered by 
the Wandering Jew in his endless travels. The Talmud was an 
encyclopedia, full of many sciences: agriculture, botany, strange 
natural histories, bizarre geography, geometry, astronomy upside 
down, physiology, medicine, magic, and the knowledge of the pro- 
perties of demons. Every generation of Judaism had accumulated 
its facts and fancies there. Even the Bible itself did not come so 
close to the daily life of the ghetto as the Talmud and the Mischna. 
The Bible was a thing eternal, apart, unchanging. The Talmud was 
a daily companion, living, breathing, contemporary, with a hundred 
remedies for a hundred needs. Scarce a rabbi of any learning but 
hoped to contribute a glose or to translate a commentary. Scarce a 
rabbi of any character but would willingly have died rather than 
renounce his Talmud, even as the rabbi, Isaac Chastellain, “ who 
studied night and day, eternally occupied with the Thora, an excel- 
lent writer of Thosphoth and Plains, rich with this world’s goods, 
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and possessing many houses and much money,” who died, none the 
less, on the stake at Troyes with his wife, his daughter-in-law, and 
his two children.’ A nation persecuted lives through its time of 
stress rather by its commentaries than by its Scriptures. The Fathers 
of the Church for the Early Christians, the Sad-der for the Parsis, 
the Talmud for the Jews, were closer and more personal guides than 
the Book for which they suffered. In the ghetto the Talmud was a 
door into the ideal always open. When the Christians burned the 
Jews they did no enduring harm to Judaism, for martyrdom purifies 
and strengthens every cause. But when they sequestrated every 
copy of the Talmud that fraud or force could discover, and burned 
the spiritual bread of a devoted people upon the public square, they 
committed an irreparable injury, for, by withdrawing its ideal, they 
debased the population of the ghetto. 


XI. 


The Jews knew how to resist adversity. Very few quailed before 
the stake. Their long prosperity under Charles V. was a more 
insidious trial of their constancy. So long as the Jews were hated 
and obscure, they lived contently the double life of the ghetto, 


speaking Hebrew within their walls and French without, having one 
name for their own people, another for the Gentile; they were but 
strangers and pilgrims; their real fatherland was within the black- 
ened walls of the narrow synagogue. But new problems confronted 
the successful Jew. The man who, by his skill in medicine, or by the 
importance given to him by his wealth, was admitted into the society 


(1) See ? Auto da fé de Troyes. Anstne DanmestTetTer, Reliques Scientifiques, p. 232: 


‘* En place est amené Rab Isaac Chatelain 
Oui pour Dieu laissa rentes et maisons tout a plein, 
Il se rend au Seigneur. Riche était de tous biens, 
Bon auteur de Thosphoth et bon auteur de Plains. 


Lorsque la noble femme vit briler son mari, 

Le départ lui fit mal ; elle en jeta grand cri: 
‘Je mourrai de la mort dont mourit mon ami.’ 
Elle était grosse ; aussi grand peine elle souffrit. 


Les deux fils sont brulés, un petit et un grand. 
Les plus jeune s’effraie du feu qui lors s’éprend : 
‘Haro! je brile entier!’ et l’ainé lui apprend : 
‘ Au Paradis tu vas aller: j’ai suis garant.’ 


La bru qui fut si belle, on vint pour la précher : 

‘ Pour te tenir bien chére nous t’offrons écuyer.’ 
Elle, aussitdt contre eux commenga a cracher : 
‘Je ne laisserai Dieu ; vous pouvez m’écorcher.’ ’””’ 
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‘of Christians and learned to make friends with them, learned also to 
love the land in which he dwelt. So long as he retained his religion 
he could never be as one of these; he could owe no duty to his 
adopted country and have no part in her. He and his children must 
be eternally wanderers. In 1374, menaced by no persecution, many 
of the rich Jews of Burgundy went over to the Church and founded 
several among the great houses of the Duchy.’ According to the 
law the fortune of a converted Jew was confiscated to the Crown, 
defrauded of its poll-tax. But in practice the neophyte was rarely 
a loser by the transaction. He selected for his godfather some noble 
lord, whose name was accorded him, and who arranged that the 
Crown should restore his unbaptised possessions as a gift. Thus we 
read constantly: “Jehan Marquand, naguerés Juif,’”’ or “ Louis de 
Harcourt, naguerés Juif, and then called Joseph of Vesoul, is con- 
verted to Christianity, whereby all lands, goods, debts, heritages, 
and expectations are confiscated to the Crown. But having com- 
passion on the said Louis de Harcourt, in that for Christ’s sake he 
hath consented to be stript of all, and in order that he may not be 
reduced to beg his bread, we grant him in free gift all his aforesaid 
lands, debts, goods, heritages, and expectations.” ? Such records are 
tolerably frequent in the documents of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. 

Let us take the case of one Louis de Nice, a Provencal Jew of 
much ability in medicine. He came to the Court at Chambéry, where 
the Princes of Savoy piqued themselves on their conversions—-Jew, 
gipsy, Mahommedan, all was fish that came to their net. Through- 
out the fourteenth and the fifteenth centuries they supplied their 
Alpine cities with a succession of wealthy Jew physicians, newly 
converted to the faith. In 1355, one Master Palmerius, Court Doctor, 
was among the fifty richest inhabitants of the Ducal capital; and 
among the court physicians, 1355—1430, Messrs. Dufour and Rabut 
have counted no fewer than fifteen unmistakable Jews; the number 
was probably larger still, for it is difficult to identify converted Jews 
under an adopted Christian name. No small number of these men 
of science remained unconverted, to their own great disadvantage. 
They received less of their sovereign’s favour, and their professional 
fee was lower. Thus at the accouchement of Bonne de Berri, in 1383, 
the converted doctor receives thirty golden florins, but Master Isaac 
and Master Jacob are diminished by one-third. 

Great was the prosperity of the able convert. Thus Louis, 
godson of the Duke of Savoy, in 1445, received immediately a yearly 


(1) Gollut, t. viii., ch. xxvi., page 761; quoted by J. Morey, Les Juifs en Franche 
Comte, p. 35. 
(2) Douét d’Arcq, Documents, t. i., p. 26, for the year 1382. 
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pension of £60, with the title of Familiar of the Court, and letters 
recommending him, “his escort and servants, his two horses, his 
baggage and jewellery, &c.” to all the sovereigns of Europe, and 
bidding them receive him with honour, liberate him from tax 
o: impost, and vend him cheaply whatever he may require. In 1450 
we find our neophyte “since some time,”’ dudum, director and master 
of the salt marshes, near Moutiers. The duke presents him with two 
of the great boilers, valued at five thousand and fifty golden florins, 
“to encourage him to do better still.”” In the same year he receives 
a house on the market-place, between the church and the presbytery, 
valued at two hundred golden florins. In 1451 he becomes court 
physician, and receives another house. In 1452, ducal surgeon, 
exempt from taxes on his estates. In 1454, professor and doctor in 
arts and medicine. In the same year he marries a lady of noble 
birth, named Anne. We find him still flourishing in 1466, inven- 
torying the books of the Jews of Chambéry, who were accused of 
sorcery, infanticide, casting charms, and other crimes.’ 

The converted Jews were generally implacable against their race. 
Whether a true conviction or the desire for worldly advancement 
were the origin of their change of faith, its chief result was an exces- 
sive severity for the religion they had abandoned. It was a converted 
Jew, Paul de Santa Maria, who incited St. Vincent Ferrer to that 
great persecution of 1412, which forced a compulsory baptism on 
thousands of Jewsin Spain. Thus, in 1414, it is two converted Jews 
who visit the ghettos of Savoy to examine and destroy the blasphe- 
mies and maledictions of the Talmud. In 1430 another neophyte 
receives £100 for the same employ. The Jews had no more terrible 
enemies than their own disobedient children. Already in France, in 
1378, it had been found necessary to provide by law against “the 
denunciations and accusations of the Jewish convefts against their 
ancient co-religionaries ; for, since they have no longer any profit of 
the Jewry, these said converted Jews are for ever accusing the other 
Jews before the courts of justice of our kingdom, occasioning thereby 
many molestations, damages, and injuries to the said Jews and 
Jewesses of the ancient law.”* The judges of France were advised 
to turn a deaf ear to the converted Jew. 

These converts may be roughly divided into three classes. There 
was the man of science, rendered sceptical by much philosophy, to 
whom all religions were much the same, and who accepted the 
Christian faith for his own advantage and as the only means of 
securing for his children a settled home and a lasting heritage in 

(1) See Notes et Documents of Messrs. Dufour and Rabut on Louis of Nice, in the 
Mémoires de la Société Savoisienne da’ Histoire et a’ Archéologie, t. xv., for 1875. 
(2) Ordonnances des Rois de France, vi., p. 340; 9th August, 1378. 
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their adopted country. A like cause fills the chairs of many a con- 
temporary German university with converts from Israel. Then there 
was the real convert, the man who had renewed the experience of St. 
Paul. And lastly, there was the clever proselyte who lived by the 
font of baptism and enjoyed the credulity of the Christian. Of such 
was Charlot le Convers, who had been baptised in early youth in 
Spain, and who, when he had exhausted the bounties of his Hildago 
godfather, repaired to France, and was again converted with éc/aé¢ in 
1390, with the French king for his second godfather. ‘And all 
this while the said Charlot has eaten and held commerce with the 
Jews of Paris, and liveth continually even as he lived before he was 
baptised.” * 

The Registers of the Chatelet afford us a comic little idyll of the 
baser neophyte. This same Charlot le Convers was employed one 
night at palm-play, after supper, with a certain Louis de Touraine, 
otherwise Loys le Convers, in the house of Clémence Hacquenet 
within the Jewry. They fell to talking of a message to be taken to 
the Court at Melun. 

“Shall I go?” says Louis. 

“ Nay,” says Charlot; “ what should such as thou do there? Thou 
art not known at court! who would attend to thee ?” 

“JI not known!” cries Loys. ‘“ Indeed, I am very well known. 
Iam well accustomed to public speaking, and they would hearken to 
me far sooner than to thee, my friend. For am I not the godson of 
Mgr. de Touraine ?” 

To him Charlot :— 

“ As little couldst thou against me, as Mgr. de Touraine against 
the King, my godfather!” 

“ What! Mgr. de Touraine has as good parentage as his Majesty 
himself !’’ 

“Thou liest. Mgr. de Touraine is a man of straw, a ribald ne’er- 
do-well; and he would starve did not the king graciously afford him 
bite and sup.” 

Thence a brawl as to the merits of the respective royal god- 
fathers. 


XII. 


Such converts as these did little to assuage the wrath, the jealousy, 
that the people had laid up against the Jewish money-lenders. The 
populace hated all those that exacted money from their poverty. 
They were not more tender to the Jews than to their Christian 
oppressors. After the death of Charles the Wise, on the Ist of 


(1) Régistres du Chételet, t. ii., p. 25, for the year 1391. 
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March, 1381, the artisans and p»pulace of Paris, having slain the 
tax-gatherers, having robbed their safes and coffers, broken into the 
Town Hall, thrown open the prisons of the Chatelet, torn into pieces 
the charts and registers of the administration, and ransacked the 
town-houses of the officers of the Fisc, at last bethought them of the 
Jewry, which they pillaged, and massacred therein many Jews and 
Jewesses.' In vain the Regent attempted to protect the ghetto; in 
vain he decreed that Jewish pawnbrokers should not be sued for 
pledges plundered by the insurgents. The Jews were to know little 
justice and little security in France during the closing years of the 
fourteenth century. Henceforth every man’s hand was against them. 
The registers and records that remain to us preserve a lingering 
rancour. . . . It is four young clerks of St. Florentin, headed by a 
certain Nicolas, who waylay a company of travelling Jews, in 1383, 
the Wednesday after St. Vincent’s Day. ‘“ Thinking that the said 
Jews were going out of the kingdom for some reason of their own,” 
our young men took arms, went to the inn where the travellers 
lodged in the suburbs, fell on them, led them outside the town walls, 
and robbed them of four silver pounds, a gold clasp-ring, and a silver 
seal, which appears to have been all their riches. Disappointed at 
so small a booty, our four clerks belaboured the Jewish travellers, 
“but only with their hands,” threw them in the mud and threatened 
them with worse, saying that, under payment of twelve pounds they 
would not let them go. The Jews, however, did not, perhaps could 
not, pay their ransom, but managed to escape to the town of Troyes, 
whither they were bent, and whither also, as it happened, Master 
Nicolas directed his steps “paisiblement, sans penser nul mal ni 
vilenie.” Yet the Jews had the audacity to cite him before the 
courts of Troyes for robbery and assault on the highway. Nicolas, 
surprised by the summons and doubting of the law, fléd the city and 
appealed to the king for a remission which, naturally, he obtained.’ 
A little later it was an old Jewish woman who, in the hour of 
proscription, was obliged, in spite of her great age, to leave her 
home at Melun and make for the frontier. She was to join certain 
of her people at Sens. But she did not know the way, and perhaps 
she did not know how to ride. So having laden a packhorse with all 
her valuables, she mounted pillion behind a certain Guyot Rousseau, 
of Pertes, whom she had hired to guide her through the forest. But 
when they were in the thick of that deep forest of Fontainebleau, 
whence I pen these lines, Guyot Rousseau turned round suddenly, 
murdered the old Jewess, and stole her gear, “‘ And I did not think,” 
said he, “‘ todoso much harm as if she had been a Christian, and also 


(1) Ordonnances, t. vi., p. 685. 
(2) Documents Inédits de Douet d’ Arcg, t. i., p. 43. 
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I minded me how it was the Jews who had rid me of well-nigh all 
I owned under the sun.” Guyot Rousseau also obtained a letter of 
remission.’ 

These straws suffice to show the direction of the wind. On the 
17th September, 1394, the whole of the Jewish population of France 
went out again into exile. All those staunch and honourable men 
and women who had resisted an immeasurable temptation in order 
to keep faith with the God of their fathers, were for ever lost to the 
country which had so inhospitably harboured them awhile. But 
Charlot de Convers, Louis de Touraine, Louis de Harcourt, Pierre de 
Thouars, Amédée de Chambéry, and all their kith and kin, remained 
in France, because French, and left their seed behind them, In the 
fourteenth century it was still impossible for the Jew to combine any 
terrestrial patriotism with his religion. Every good Hebrew was a 
wandering Jew: only the weak of heart could settle and take root. 
It was left for the French Revolution, it was left in England for 
the Parliament of Queen Victoria, by conferring equal rights of 
citizenship upon the Hebrew population, to raise up a race of men 
and women, inalienably attached to the soil from which they spring, 
which has contributed in so immense a measure to the wealth, to 
the beneficence of England, to the learning and the honour of the 
French. 

Would that the lesson we have learned might profit to our 
brothers in the East. 

A. Mary F. Rosrnson, 
(Madame James Darmesteter. ) 


(1) Mfénagier de Paris, t.i., p. 68; note, Lettre de Rémission. 

































THOUGHTS OF A HUMAN AUTOMATON. 


‘* When shall we rest upon the thing itself, 
Not on its semblance? Soul—too weak, forsooth, 
To cope with fact—wants fiction everywhere ! 
Mine tires of falsehood—truth at any cost !”’ 
Ferishtah’s Fancies. 





I am an automaton—a puppet dangling on my distinctive wire, 
which Fate holds with an unrelaxing grip. I am not different, nor 
do I feel differently, from my fellow-men, but my eyes refuse to 
blink away the truth, which is, that I am an automatic machine, a 
piece of clockwork wound up to go for an allotted time, smoothly or 
otherwise, as the efficiency of the machinery may determine. Free- 
will is a myth invented by man to satisfy his emotions, not his 
reason. I feel as if I were free, as if I were responsible for my 
thoughts and actions, just as a person under the influence of hypno- 
tism believes he is free to do as he pleases. But he is not; nor 
am I. If it was once possible for a rational being to question this 
fact, the discoveries of Darwin must have set his doubts at rest. 

The first outburst of fury and ridicule, not unmingled with fear, 
consequent upon the enunciation of the evolutionary theory, has long 
spent its force, and the current of reaction is shooting the earthen 
pot of,religion and the iron pot of science down the stream of time 
in perilous proximity. The great dignitaries of the Church, fully 
alive to her danger, are endeavouring in divers ways to avert the 
inevitable catastrophe, and have set to work to buttress the tot- 
tering edifice of Christian dogma with the pillars of science, or 
rather they are engaged in plastering the walls with dynamite to 
prevent the building from being blown up. One of these eccle- 
siastical luminaries, fearing his Divinity may be accused of lag- 
ging behind the times, opines that He must have set an “ original 
impress”’ on matter, whence creation was evolved through countless 
gons of development. An “original impress” doubtless sounds 
more dignified than the cosmogony laid down in Genesis, which 
exposes the Deity to Heine’s irreverent taunt—“ It is perfectly 
evident He must have created the world in six days—so much 
still remains to be done.’”? Another luminary, on the other hand, 
less skilful in the art of wresting the weapon from the grasp of the 
adversary, contents himself with feeling aggrieved that his adored 
Deity should have been “defecated to a pure transparency ;” 
while a third, rashly anticipating the time when the lion shall 
lie down with the lamb, has coupled the “Christian” with the 
“ Agnostic.” A fourth, belonging to the Conservative faith, boldly 
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created a new sense, the “ illative,” whereby the Supreme Being 
is alleged to make known his existence. It is clear that in the 
art of creation the Deity has still much to learn. 

There is a quite pathetic anxiety on the part of all our worthy 
ecclesiastics to make every allowance for science, to court its 
investigations into biblical and theological questions, and then 
to pronounce it diabolical if the result does not accord with their 
convictions. There have been a few noteworthy exceptions. Arch- 
bishop Magee, whose recent death deprived the Anglican party of 
all its common sense at a blow, showed a most praiseworthy desire 
to be reasonable on one or two occasions. He went so far as to 
admit that the principles of Christianity were not applicable to the 
state but only to the individual. How the Christian doctrine could 
be applicable to the individual, while he admitted its inapplicability 
to an aggregation of individuals, he omitted to explain. Miracles, 
too, have been abandoned, and a professed belief in them is not now, 
if I am rightly informed, an indispensable article in the episcopal 
equipment. 

This policy on the part of our Church dignitaries is materially 
contributing to the downfall of religious belief. Not that I see any 
reason for deploring the natural decay of a belief which has served 
its useful purpose in the world’s history. I merely wish to point 
out that the Church is not decaying gracefully. Our present 
sympathy with France and our admiration for her literature have 
also made for the disintegration of the religious empire. Never 
was there a less religious and less moral literature than that of 
contemporary France. At no time in history, however, has the 
Gaul manifested that morbid love of the useful which has long made 
a moral of some kind absolutely needful for the Briton. 

Thanks then to the mistaken policy of the Church, and thanks to 
the dissemination of French ideas and of popular scientific manuals 
and lectures, the materialistic school of thought is every day 
strengthening its hold upon the common sense of conservative 
Britain. The scientific movement progresses slowly, indeed, but 
it must be borne in mind that its seed is sown on a stony soil. For 
intellectual man is not unlike a mummy. When the bands of 
tradition, superstition, ignorance, and indolence have been unwound, 
the body exposed to view is found to be petrified by the accumulated 
action of centuries. 

No doubt it ruffles the pride of the lord of creation, who has been 
accustomed to set himself on a pedestal apart from the rest of the 
world, to be asked to descend from his imaginary elevation and to 
join the ranks of the other animals. With the body of a refined 
ape and some of the primitive instincts of the tiger, he is most 
anxious to be recognised as a supernatural God-created being. Man 
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is willing to allow that animals may be automata, but is roused to 
















the highest pitch of indignation if the arguments he applies to them . 
are also applied to himself. He learns that he possesses no member § 
and no part of his body peculiar to his species—he propagates his ot 
kind after the manner of animals, he nourishes himself on the corpses by 
of other animals, he lives and dies like an animal—in fine, although ii 
the very faculty on which he is content to rest his claim to distinc. by 
tion from the animals demonstrates the distinction to be chimerical, ‘at 
his swollen self-opinion struggles hard to erect a barrier against the of 
prospect of a common doom. 

And yet it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that we are bei 
nothing else than irresponsible automata, whose actions and thought ff yg 
are predetermined to the minutest detail. Is not the whole history § 
of science one long endeavour to prove the external world to be a An 
huge automatic machine ? If not, what is the meaning of the words J .. 
“law of nature”? A law of nature which is not immutable is no | 
law. And are we to believe that, while the rest of nature moves in wit 
accordance with immutable laws, which science takes so much ‘ 
labour and pride in discovering, man alone, a small, moving aggre- di 
gate of molecules, rarely elevated more than six feet above the o 
surface of one of the smaller planets of one of countless solar jud 
systems—are we to believe that he alone is not subjected to the for 


laws that regulate the remainder of the universe? Even man’s 
self-esteem will scarcely demand a system of divine legislation 2 
framed for his especial benefit. The act of volition is often ] 
speciously urged in refutation of the Determinist position. But 9 i 
the will, which is analysable into the greater pleasure attending a ff yy 
particular course of action over its alternatives, is itself an inherited fj yg, 
want or desire in the direction of that action. é 

It follows that each life, no less than the planet on which it exists, due 
has its orbit determined for it by nature. I will take an instance yy 
for the sake of clearness. Every human being at birth is found to 
possess the rudiments of certain distinguishing mental and physical 
qualities, which must either have been transmitted by inheritance, or 
have been conferred on him by the grace of a Supreme Being. The 
question then resolves itself into the weighing of probabilities. On 
the one hand the law of heredity, taken entirely by itself, affords 
every explanation of the observed phenomena. On the other hand, 
the existence of a Supreme Being has first to be proved—a task of 
some difficulty—and after convincing proof has been adduced, the 
likelihood of his quite unnecessary personal interference at the birth 
of every child remains to be ascertained. But the very existence of 
a world, which never had a beginning, nor will ever have an ending 
—in which death merely constitutes a variation of the omnipresent 
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life—renders nugatory the hypothesis of a Creator. For the world 
itself is eternal life. 

The probabilities, then, favour the supposition that a human being 
at birth is possessed of mental and physical qualities determined 
by heredity. And what does our life represent? The develop- 
ment of those mental and physical qualities, and their modification 
by environment; that is to say, by the differentiating elements 
introduced by race, country, education, associates, and so forth, all 
of which can be traced back to heredity. 

There is thus no single action and no single thought of a human 
being which could not conceivably be predicted from a perfect know- 
ledge of hereditary conditions. Character is fate. Once and for 
all the word “chance”’ is eliminated from the scientific vocabulary. 
An “ accident ”’ is a mere figure of speech ; “‘it happens ” is a phrase 
sientifically impossible. 

But Determinism, although it reduces the human species, together 
with all existing things, to a state of automatism, to mere machinery, 
has nothing in common with the capricious fatalism of the Moham- 
medan, of the Russian, or the Calvinist. It possesses scientific 
certitude ; it never deviates in any one’s favour or to anyone's pre- 
judice. It is a creed whose disciples never waver and never doubt, 
for it is built upon infrangible scientific truth. Determinism is 
greater than all religions, for it includes them all, as the beautiful 
includes the good. 

Religion is a form of intellectual measles, an illness through which 
mations and individuals have to pass in their childhood; if they 
catch it in later years, it becomes a disease fraught with danger. Like 
adversity, religion has its uses—I should say, has had them. And 
what are they? Firstly, it is believed to serve as a guide to con- 
duct. But the imperfect truth of religion, as will be seen, gravely 
detracts from its ethical utility. Its second value is supposed to lie 
in the domain of psychiatry. But religion not being based upon 
sience, that is, upon complete truth (so far as it can be at present 
ascertained), the contemplative mind soon conceives doubts which, 
though they may be partially laid, cannot fail to be a perennial 
wurce of disquietude, whereby the consolatory efficacy of religion 
isirremediably impaired. Determinism, based as it is on scientific 
ttuth, gains an easy victory over the faulty ethics and the dubious 
illusions of religion. Contrast it, in a few points, with some of the 
Main features of the Christian religion, which may be taken as 
tepresentative of the highest religious thought of the most civilised 
tations. I have no desire to contrast invidiously the teaching 
f Christ with the ethical principles derivable from the doctrine 
# Epicurus. Every allowance must be made for Christ’s absolute 
ignorance of science, an ignorance due to the narrow-minded 
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bigotry which informed. the contemporary system of education, 
Nor should I venture for a moment to estimate comparatively 
the influence on the human race of these two mighty personalities, 
I desire only to contrast a few main points, in order to exhibit the 
inferiority of the Jewish philosopher so far as the universality of his 
ethics is concerned. His noble passions, his tenderness of heart, his 
overflowing sympathy carried him into an excess of love (amounting 
to prejudice) for the meek and the weak. In his passively feminine 
soul emotion triumphed over reason, and herein was the source of 
his power: for emotion appeals to women and undeveloped men— 
the vast majority of mankind. 

Hence it comes that Christ blesses the poor both in spirit and in 
purse, and endeavours to comfort them for their misfortunes in this 
world by a promise of cakes and ale in a hypothetical hereafter— 
Barmecide feast, the prospect of which has been largely instrumental 
in subduing the lower classes of society to a state of lethargical 
resignation, and in converting them to mere beasts of burden for 
their superiors to ride to death. Simultaneously with this glorification 
of the poor, Christ is never weary of denouncing the rich and the 
powerful, whom he attacks in the most fanatical and unreasoning 
terms, and threatens with an eternity of barbarous suffering ina 
fantastic hell. The Determinist doctrine, on the other hand, neither 
extols the poor nor denounces the rich; it acknowledges the dis- 
parity of social rank and power as an inevitable outcome of human 
inequality. Rich and poor alike have an equal claim to pity and 
mercy ; their vices and their virtues, their social elevation or degn- 
dation, are not within their control, and in the end it may be that 
neither rich nor poor can boast the happier life. Christianity is far 
too exclusively the religion of the poor and meek, and puts 4 
premium on unfitness. But it is true that the mdn who is endowed 
with strong physical powers and mental force has no more right to 
plume himself on their possession, as if they were acquirements due 
to his voluntary energy and perseverance, than need the man, to 
whose lot has fallen physical and mental poverty, be ashamed of his 
misfortune as if he had had the option by voluntary effort o 
becoming a Hercules ora Solomon. “Pride” and “ shame,”’ “ vice” 
and “virtue,” are meaningless words—mere labels.  “‘ Vice”’ is au 
object of pity, toleration, and mercy, not of loathing and hatred; 
nobody is able to control his desires and passions beyond the limit 
of his nature. Sin is a misfortune, not an act of wilful transgression 
The possession of “virtue” confers no merit on the possessor. It isa 
valuable and useful quality implying self-command and soundness 
of instinct: but the “ virtuous” man, within the limits of virtue a 
understood at the present time, appears in general to regard himsell 
as the creator of his own character, and is often distinguished by 
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the cruelty and intolerance of his judgments upon his “ weaker” 
brethren. 

I have not space to traverse in detail the points in which the 
doctrines of Christianity, where founded on partial truths, are mani- 
festly at fault for want of the scientific basis on which Determinism 
rests. The reader of the New Testament may be left to discover 
the deficiencies for himself. 

In many respects the scientific faith runs counter to the most 
cherished beliefs and traditions. In the matter of education, for 
instance, seeing that all mental and physical characteristics are 
transmitted by heredity, and that they first appear in the form of 
rudimentary tendencies, their right moulding during the early years 
of life in harmony with individual idiosyncrasy becomes the most 
serious and vital of duties. When the body and mind are still in 
their pliant years, inherited tendencies may be modified to some 
degree for good or for evil. The triumph or the wreck of a whole 
¢eareer may turn upon education and the efficiency of the educator. - 

Religion must be entirely excluded from the curriculum. It is 
unscientific and therefore unnecessary, except perhaps so far as it 
serves as a memoria technica for a few imperfect ethical principles. 
These are, however, so deeply imbedded in the stratum of fiction that 
the compound is in all likelihood rather injurious than beneficial to 
the youthful mind. “ But,” cries the horror-stricken British family 
father, “what will then become of morality? Everybody will be 
robbing and murdering and”. . . In fact, he descries an impending 
reign of terror. It is the old prejudice: without religion no morality. 
And what, pray, has religion to do with morality? What is 
morality? Morality consists in the first principles of conduct 
deduced from a certain conception of life. The religious conception 
of life is scientifically untenable and false, and the first principles of 
religious morality are impaired in proportion to that falsity. 

All honour to the ancient Chinese. Religion was not one of their 
vices. The teaching of religion in England, as a part of the school 
course, has done more harm among the rising generation than can 
easily be estimated. For when the growing mind begins to reason 
and in consequence to discard religious belief, it is apt to reject at 
the same time the morality which the Church has so intimately and 
exclusively bound up with that belief. So great is the evil of basing 
morality on religion. 

There is no function invested with greater national responsibility 
than that of the priest of youth. Nor can it be said that England 
has no sense of his vital importance. It is only necessary to trace the 
career of the average middle-class pedagogue to show how admirably 
ithe institutions of this country equip him for his arduous task. Let 
‘us particularize, and assume him to bea student of the classics. Every- 
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one will admit that the incomplete mastery of two dead languages is 
of the utmost value in practical work-a-day life. Our student, after 
the expenditure of much ink, acquires a certain capacity for rendering 
untranslatable English prose into unintelligible Greek and Latin— 
or perchance attains to a happy knack of phrase-twisting which 
enables him, in connivance with a Gradus, to turn out a certain 
number of defective verses within a given time. He becomes per- 
functorily acquainted with the history of Italy and Greece; he has 
a dim idea that since the days of Rome and Athens other peoples 
besides the English have existed, and presently, with a superficial 
knowledge of mathematics, and, in exceptional cases, with a thin 
varnish of foreign languages and science, he is one day despatched 
by exultant parents to a university where we will suppose he gains 
a scholarship. Should he deem it worth his while so far to exhaust 
his energies as to work some six hours a day, he is promoted to the 
rank of a don, and delivers lectures on the classics with the aid of 
the latest German commentaries. 

But suppose, on the other hand, the result of the final examina- 
tion does not entitle our student to aspire to so lofty an eminence. 
He must then select some profession. The services are as distasteful 
to him (we will assume) as chapel services, without taking expense 
into consideration. Should he enter the Church? His conscience is 
still too tender to permit him to sacrifice his scruples to expediency. 
The bait is tempting—a good position in society, and congenial work. 
But his queasy stomach rejects the hypocrisy of subscribing his 
name to thirty-nine articles, none of which he believes to be literally 
true, although the example of his less conscientious fellows invites 
him to put upon them whatever interpretation may save him from 
deliberate perjury. The bar ?—a pleasant way of doing nothing in 
the hope that good may come. Not to be dreamt df. There remains 
yet a last straw at which the poor man clutches. Get a mastership 
in some good school, say his advisers: a fair income and, moreover, 
a vacation await you. The tempting prospect overcomes his better 
judgment, and he is straightway pitchforked into a tutorial position. 
His knowledge of the art of teaching, it is true, is somewhat meagre. 
He has faint (or vivid) recollections of being caned in his schooldays, 
but as to the existence of any theory or art in connection with the 
administration of corporal punishment or of education in general, he 
is as ignorant as his future victims. He presently looks upon teaching 
as an unpleasant necessity, and his great object is to get through his 
work with all possible celerity. It is needless to add that the pupils 
derive great benefit from a teacher of this description. 

And yet I am paradoxical enough to think our system of education 
is not the best in the world. I even venture to imagine that it is 
villainously bad. I confess to a prejudice in favour of an educator 
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who knows how to educate. The ideal pedagogue appears to me in 
the light of a veritable philosopher, thoroughly conversant with the 
theory and practice of tuition, uniting a knowledge of psychology, 
the instincts and keen observation of the scientist with the love 
and sympathy of an intimate friend. 

The immense, the incalculable importance of the part that educa- 
tion should also play in the mitigation of criminal tendencies and 
even in the prevention of crime cannot be too insistently urged. 

What iscrime? A crime is an action threatened by the law with 
punishment, says Kant; and freedom of action or free-will is a 
legally necessary condition of crime. But the law of heredity con- 
clusively demonstrates that free-will and freedom of action stand in 
the category of lively imaginings. Therefore crime, as the law 
understands it, is non-existent, since no imputability can be recog- 
nised when a man is not responsible for his actions. Therefore the 
law is not justified in inflicting punishment. And it is a fact worthy 
of remark that the law partially admits that her right to punish is open 
to question. For it is well known that the plea of youth up toa 
certain age is sufficient to exclude culpability; that is to say, although 
avery young man cannot be held accountable for his actions and is 
sent, perhaps, to a reformatory, the adult man, who is only a maturer 
development of the youth, is held to acquire in some mysterious 
way, by the mere act of growth, an imputability he did not originally 
possess, and is imprisoned or hanged, as the case may seem to 
require. 

What then isacriminal? An unfortunate being, the victim of 
én omission of duty on the part of the community, a man whose 
inherited tendencies are opposed to the natural laws of human 
society, and who is therefore a noxious and dangerous element in 
the social compound. 

No community, however, can equitably inflict punishment for 
its own omissions and transgressions; firstly, in permitting the 
mentally and physically unsound to propagate their kind, whereby 
men are brought into the world, whether they will it or no, fore- 
doomed to vice and crime; and secondly, in tolerating the glaring 
deficiencies of the educational system, whereby the opportunity of 
moulding the hereditarily vitiated organism in the direction of its 
better nature has been neglected at the most critical period of life. 
Society must seek, by scientific measures, to repair its errors, due to 
ignorance of scientific principles. The criminal or psychopath must 
be regarded as a man afflicted with hereditary mental disease or 
abnormality. 

The healing of the suffering mind is at last beginning to attract 
the attention of medical science, which has too long devoted all its 
efforts to the healing of the suffering body. The cure of the mind 
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and the preservation of its healthy condition have been left almost 
entirely to the sweet will of individual fancy. Only where the con- 
dition of the mind has seriously affected that of the body have the 
mental faculties received any special consideration from medical men, 
It will be interesting to mark the more restricted or extended use of 
hypnotism as an agent in mental pathology. 

“Criminals,” so called, may be divided into two classes—the 
“curable” and the “incurable.’’ The Determinist’s conception of 
crime necessitates a new terminology, and I use these terms to 
express the idea that the treatment of “ criminals” has passed from 
the phase of punishment for a wilful offence to the phase of reme- 
dial measures for the cure of a mental disorder. 

I will assume, for the sake of illustration, that a man has been 
convicted of some offence against the natural laws of human society. 
The “ patient,” or “psychopath,” is then removed to a reformatory, 
modelled perhaps on the type of the Elmira Reformatory in the 
State of New York, and examined by the medical specialist of the 
establishment with a view to ascertaining the best course of treat- 
ment. When this point has been settled, the education of his phy- 
sical and mental faculties is commenced on scientific principles, his 
physical condition being regarded as equally important with his 
intellectual. The question of his having been allowed to come into 
being at all must necessarily be waived; and the fact of his existence 
being accepted, the deficiencies of his education remain to be made 
good. He accordingly receives instruction tending to the healthy 
development of his innate and acquired capacities; and the restric- 
tion of his freedom is proportionate to his progress. Above all 
the patient attends a course of practical ethics. He is taught to 
recognise the fact that self-interest, the motive-power of all human 
action, dictates an upright and honest life as the surest means of 
attaining to the highest happiness this, the only world affords. 

Should a long course of educational treatment prove unavailing, or 
should the “ patient,” after being released from control, relapse 
irrevocably, he must be regarded as “incurable.” Two courses are 
then open to the community. Either he must be killed as a dan- 
gerous wild beast, or he must be confined for life and prevented from 
propagating his species, as an unfortunate being with hopelessly 
perverted hereditary tendencies. 

To kill him, it is evident, would be a most unjust and arbitrary 
act. It would mean killing him because he was not born of different 
parents, and because society had permitted his parents, in spite of 
organic constitutional defects, to reproduce their kind. 

(1) Many interesting particulars about the Elmira Reformatory will be found in the 


Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the Prison and Reformatory 
System of Ontario. Printed by order of the Legislative Assembly, Toronto, 1891. 
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The other alternative is confinement for life. But science does 
not stop here—science bids his fellow-men, in their own interests, 
prevent the unhappy maniac by surgical’ operation from vitiating 
with his progeny the already vitiated human race. If this idea 
appears at first sight extravagant, the history of the Jukes family— 
a example of the generation of a whole criminal tribe from a 
depraved woman of that name—may serve to restore my credit as a 
reasonable being. It is unfair to posterity, for whose existence the 
present generation is accountable, that any means which modern 
wience suggests should be neglected to purge the unhealth of 
mankind. In the ultimate analysis, it is the problem of the sexual 
telations that lies at the root of our social troubles. How far 
the evil calls for state interference, and how far the creation of 
astrong public opinion may assist towards a solution of this most 
pressing question, is not easy to decide. But the imperative necessity 
of introducing order into our educational chaos must be again insisted 
m. The healthy mind in the healthy body shrinks instinctively from 
am unsound union, even as the healthy man experiences a feeling, 
half pity, half aversion, when brought in contact with disease. Give 
the poorer classes, who are so vehemently abused for their fertility, 
and,in general, for not practising all the virtues which their superiors 
neglect, physical and mental training of the best—for they are daily 
subjected to the malign influences of hereditary deterioration inten- 
tified by degrading environments—give them intellectual interests 
in life—give them a fair start, instead of cruelly adding to their 
preliminary disadvantages—give them prospects of rising and of 
improving their condition—in fine, raise their standard of comfort, 
ad they will not long merit the reproach of incontinent procreation. 
In the upper classes, although more care is exercised in the regula- 
tion of sexual unions, many precautions yet remain to be taken. A 
false modesty is paraded where marriage is concerned. Surely when 
me considers the possible fate of children brought recklessly into the 
world against their will, the point of delicacy is a little strained and 
irelevant. Marriage should be barred by state restriction in cases 
where mental and bodily diseases of a serious nature are likely to be 
transmitted to the next generation. In every case, the law, or social 
tustom should enforce the production of a medical certificate as to 
fimess. A number of worthy people will be startled out of their wits 
at the bare suggestion of such proceedings, but science and reason 
are in the end far kinder than sentiment and emotion. And further, 
the modern state already partially recognises its duty in this respect 
by forbidding the marriage of children and lunatics. Is it not 
absurd when we have it in our power to limit the possibility of 
disease and crime to be horrified at the idea of doing so? Is it 


(1) A measure, I believe, strongly advocated by Signor Garofalo. 
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really preferable to see the crime committed, and then vainly to seek 
a remedy? Surely the only rational method is the prophylactic. 

So much for the “incurable” psychopath. I will now turn my 
attention for a few moments to his “curable” brother. He also 
undergoes a term of special treatment in the psychiatrical asylum, 
where the deficiencies of his education are made good, and a course 
of practical ethics, combined with physical discipline, help to restore 
his moral equilibrium. He may then, probably, be again trusted 
to himself in the outer world, with little likelihood of relapse. He 
will start afresh in life, without the slightest stigma being attached 
to his name. His friends will congratulate him as a convalescent, 
But such methods are not yet dreamt of in our philosophy, which 
has not yet emerged from the timorous futility of “ Don’t know,” 
and the audacious untruth of ‘‘ Can’t know.” 

Briefly to conclude. Religion can no more mix with science 
than oil with water. Science acknowledges no necessity for the 
existence of religion, and finally severs the bond between morality 
and religion. Morality, altogether independent of religion, is 
entirely based upon self-interest. The supposed connection between 
religion and morality is‘an illusion most pernicious to the general 
welfare and advance of mankind. Religion, as a superfluity, should 
be excluded from all educational institutions. Its place will be 
supplied by the creed of scientific philosophy—Determinism. The 
primary principle of Determinism, namely, that a human being is 
an automaton, and therefore not responsible for his thoughts or his 
acts, taken together with its corollaries, more than suffices for every 
intellectual need hitherto provided for by religion. For the two 
great factors in the value of religion are its ethics and its sedative 
properties, and in both these uses Determinism displays overwheln- 
ing intellectual superiority. Its ethics are more nniversal and its 
consolation more assured ; for they both rest on irrefragable scientific 
truth. The Determinist is consequently never harassed by doubts— 
the Rock of Ages is fragile compared with the adamantine founda- 
tion of his creed. 

Determinism never fails of the deepest pity, the broadest charity, 
and the truest encouragement in the struggle of life. Sympathy 
and tolerance are of its very essence. It is the faith, not only of the 
poor, but also of the rich; not only of the weak, but also of the 
strorg. Its only limitations are those of the universe itself. It 
gives man the truest conception of life, restricting his brief exist- 
ence to this earth, and abolishes the logical necessity of the ideas of 
heaven and hell, which owe their origin to the now exploded belief 
in the freedom of will to do good or to do evil, and in the supposi- 
titious benevolence of a Creator. Pride and humility become alike 
absurd, seeing that man has no choice in the selection of his ancestors, 
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it. Vice and virtue are the acid and the alkali, the positive and 
negative poles of existence—both necessary, both inevitable—each 
fading imperceptibly into the other, like the hues of a rainbow. 
But the Determinist, recognising the fact that pleasure is the 
motive of all action, perceives that the habit of vice, that is, the 
antipodes of virtue, is not compatible with the very highest forms of 
pleasure. He endeavours, therefore, to abandon the habit so far as 
he judges it to be prejudicial to his interest. Existence resolves itself 
into an art—the art of cultivating the little garden of his life, and 
rearing in it whatever finest flowers it may yield. And through all 
he has a vague sense that the scales of joy and sorrow are nearly 
balanced, and that the sum of life is colourless as the sunbeam in 
which are blended all colours, 

Man is but a child “of larger growth,” and as the child, so the 
man has his playthings, and these he calls the work of life. Work is 
his greatest need, for he lives in order to forget life. And so we 
grown-up children attempt to amuse ourselves, during our short span, 
with the playthings which uncaring Nature has flung to us—toys 
with the grandiose titles we have invented to persuade ourselves that 
we are more than we are. We depict the world in written words, 
or on coloured canvas, or in blocks of marble, buoyed up by the 
empty hope and ambition that posterity, centuries hence, may look 
upon them with admiration, whereas posterity may, perhaps, smile 
at our primeval ignorance. We endeavour to mitigate evils whose 
very mitigation brings compensatory evil in its train; we devote 
life to a round of reverence and worship that advance not one jot 
the happiness of humanity, and arrest not one moment the irresis- 
tible flux of the universe. But yet to put the question, “ Is life worth 
living?” or to conceive life as a disease, of which man is but a 
symptom, is as fatuous as to believe, with Dr. Pangloss, that this is 
the best of all possible worlds. Even were it our inclination, it 
is not in our power to dam the flood of civilization. We are hurried 
onward in spite of ourselves. The utmost we can do is to use the 
stream to help us on our way. Let us, therefore, calmly confront the 
deeper pains as well as the higher pleasures involved in the refine- 
ments of human progress. Let us look fate boldly in the face and— 


‘*. . . let determin’d things to destiny 
Hold unbewail’d their way.” 


Hexry BLANcHAMP. 



























J. K. HUYSMANS. 


TuHE novels of M. Huysmans, however we may regard them as 
novels, are, at all events, the sincere and complete expression of 
a very remarkable personality. From Marthe to Ld-Bas every 
story, every volume, disengages the same atmosphere—the atmo- 
sphere of a London November, when mere existence is a sufficient 
burden, and the little miseries of life loom up through the fog into 
a vague and formidable grotesqueness. Here, for once, is a pessimist 
whose philosophy is mere sensation—and sensation, after all, is the 
one certainty in a world which may be well or ill arranged, for 
ultimate purposes, but which is certainly, for each of us, what each 
of us feels it to be. To M. Huysmans the world appears to be a 
profoundly uncomfortable, unpleasant, ridiculous place, with a cer- 
tain solace in various forms of art, and certain possibilities of at 
least temporary escape. Part of his work presents to us a picture of 
ordinary life as he conceives it, in its uniform trivial wretched- 
ness ; in another part he has made experiment in directions which 
have seemed to promise escape, relief; in yet other portions he has 
allowed himself the delight of his sole enthusiasm, the enthusiasm 
of art. He himself would be the first to acknowledge—indeed, 
practically, he has acknowledged—that the particular way in which 
he sees life is a matter of personal temperament and constitution, a 
matter of nerves. The Goncourts have never tired of insisting on 
the fact of their névrose, of pointing out its importance in connection 
with the form and structure of their work, their touch on style, even. 
To them the maladie fin de siécle has come delicately, as to the chlo- 
rotic fine ladies of the Faubourg Saint-Germain: it has sharpened 
their senses to a point of morbid acuteness, it has given their work 
a certain feverish beauty. To M. Huysmans it has given the exag- 
gerated horror of whatever is ugly and unpleasant, with the fatal 
instinct of discovering, the fatal necessity of contemplating, every 
flaw and every discomfort that a somewhat imperfect world can offer 
for inspection. It is the transposition of the ideal. Relative values 
are lost, for it is the sense of the disagreeable only that is height- 
ened ; and the world, in this strange disorder of vision, assumes an 
aspect which can only be compared with that of a drop of impure 
water under the microscope. ‘ Nature seen through a tempera- 
ment ”’ is Zola’s definition of all art. Nothing, certainly, could be 
more exact and expressive as a definition of the art of Huysmans. 
To realise how faithfully and how completely Huysmans has 
revealed himself in all he has written, it is necessary to know the 
man. ‘He gave me the impression of a cat,” some interviewer 
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once wrote of him; “courteous, perfectly polite, almost amiable, but 
all nerves, ready to shoot out his claws at the least word.” And, 
indeed, there is something of his favourite animal about him. The 
face is grey, wearily alert, with a look of benevolent malice. At first 
sight it is commonplace, the features are ordinary, one seems to have 
geen it at the Bourse or the Stock Exchange. But gradually that 
strange, unvarying expression, that look of benevolent malice, grows 
upon you as the influence of the man makes itself felt. I have seen 
Huysmans in his office—he is an employé in the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, and a model employé ; I have seen him in a café, in various 
houses ; but I always see him in memory as I used to see him at the 
house of the bizarre Madame X. He leans back on the sofa, rolling 
acigarette between his thin, expressive fingers, looking at no one 
and at nothing, while Madame X. moves about with solid vivacity in 
the midst of her extraordinary menagerie of bric-d-brac. The spoils 
of all the world are there, in that incredibly tiny sa/on; they lie 
underfoot, they climb up walls, they cling to screens, brackets, and 
tables; one of your elbows menaces a Japanese toy, the other a 
Dresden china shepherdess ; all the colours of the rainbow clash in 
a barbaric discord of notes. And in a corner of this fantastic room, 
Huysmans lies back indifferently on the sofa, with the air of one 
perfectly resigned to the boredom of life. Something is said by my 
learned friend who is to write for the new periodical, or perhaps it 
is the young editor of the new periodical who speaks, or (if that were 
not impossible) the taciturn Englishman who accompanies me; and 
Huysmans, without looking up, and without taking the trouble to 
speak very distinctly, picks up the phrase, transforms it, more likely 
transpierces it, in a perfectly turned sentence, a phrase of impromptu 
elaboration. Perhaps it is only a stupid book that some one has 
mentioned, or a stupid woman; as he speaks, the book looms up. 
before one, becomes monstrous in its dulness, a masterpiece and 
miracle of imbecility ; the unimportant little woman grows into a 
slow horror before your eyes. It is always the unpleasant aspect of 
things that he seizes, but the intensity of his revolt from that 
unpleasantness brings a touch of the sublime into the very expres- 
sion of his disgust. Every sentence is an epigram, and every 
epigram slaughters a reputation or an idea. He speaks with an 
accent as of pained surprise, an amused look of contempt, so pro- 
found that it becomes almost pity, for human imbecility. 

Yes, that is the true Huysmans, the Huysmans of A Redours, and 
it is just such surroundings that seem to bring out his peculiar 
quality. With this contempt for humanity, this hatred of mediocrity, 
this passion for a somewhat exotic kind of modernity, an artist who 
is so exclusively an artist was sure, one day or another, to produce a 
work which, being produced to please himself, and being entirely 
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typical of himself, would be, in a way, the quintessence of contem- 
porary Decadence. And it is precisely such a book that Huysmans 
has written, in the extravagant, astonishing A Rebours. All his 
other books are a sort of unconscious preparation for this one book, 
a sort of inevitable and scarcely necessary sequel to it. They range 
themselves along the line of a somewhat erratic development, from 
Baudelaire, through Goncourt, by way of Zola, to the surprising 
originality of so disconcerting an exception to any and every order 
of things. 

The descendant of a long line of Dutch painters—one of whom, 
Cornelius Huysmans, has a certain fame among the lesser landscape 
men of the great period—Joris Karl Huysmans was born at Paris, 
February 5, 1848. His first book, Le Drageoir d Epices, published 
at the age of twenty-six, is a pasticcio of prose poems, done after 
Baudelaire, of little sketches, done after Dutch artists, together with 
a few studies of Parisian landscape, done after nature. It shows us 
the careful, laboured work of a really artistic temperament ; it 
betrays, here and there, the spirit of acrimonious observation which 
is to count for so much with Huysmans—in the crude malice of 
“ L’Extase,” for example, in the notation of the “ richness of tone,” 
the “superb colouring,” of an old drunkard. And one sees already 
something of the novelty and the precision of his description, the 
novelty and the unpleasantness of the subjects which he chooses to 
describe, in this vividly exact picture of the carcass of a cow hung 
up outside a butcher’s shop: “ As in a hot-house, a marvellous vege- 
tation flourished in the carcass. Veins shot out on every side like 
trails of bind-weed ; dishevelled branch-work extended itself along 
the body, an efflorescence of entrails unfurled their violet-tinted 
corollas, and big clusters of fat stood out, a sharp white, against the 
red medley of quivering flesh.” : 

In Marthe : histoire @une fille, which followed in 1876, two years 
later, Huysmans is almost as far from actual achievement as in Le 
Drageoir a Epices, but the book, in its crude attempt to deal realis- 
tically, and somewhat after the manner of Goncourt, with the life of 
@ prostitute of the lowest depths, marks a considerable advance upon 
the somewhat casual experiments of his earlier manner. It is impor- 
tant to remember that Marthe preceded La Fille Elisa and Nana. 
“TI write what I see, what I feel, and what I have experienced,” says 
the brief and defiant preface, “‘and I write it as well as I can: that 
is all. This explanation is not an excuse, it is simply the statement 
of the aim that I pursue in art.” Explanation or excuse notwith- 
standing, the book was forbidden to be sold in France. It is 
Naturalism in its earliest and most pitiless stage—Naturalism which 
commits the error of evoking no sort of interest in this unhappy 
creature who rises a little from her native gutter, only to fall back 
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more woefully into the gutter again. Goncourt’s Elisa at least 


nS F interests us; Zola’s Nana at all events appeals to our senses. But 
‘8 § Marthe is a mere document, like her story. Notes have been taken 
K, —no doubt sur /e rif—they have been strung together, and here 
“ they are, with only an interesting brutality, a curious sordidness to 


note, in these descriptions that do duty for psychology and incident 
© falike, in the general flatness of character, the general dislocation of 
episode. 

Les Seurs Vatard, published in 1879, and the short story Sae au 
Dos, which appeared in 1880 in the famous Zolaist manifesto, Les 
Soirées de Médan, show the influence of Les Rowgon-Macquart rather 
than of Germinie Lacerteux. For the time the “formula” of Zola 
has been accepted: the result is, a remarkable piece of work, but a 
story without a story, a frame without a picture. With Zola, there 
is at all events a beginning and an end, a chain of events, a play of 
character upon incident. But in Les Seurs Vatard there is no 
reason for the narrative ever beginning or ending ; there are miracles 
of description—the workroom, the rue de Sévres, the locomotives, 
the Foire du pain d’ épice—which lead to nothing; there are interiors, 
there are interviews, there are the two work-girls, Céline and Désirée, 
and their lovers; there is what Zola himself described as “ tout ce 
milieu ouvrier, ce coin de misére et d’ignorance, de tranquille ordure 
# d’air naturellement empestée.” And with it all there is a heavy 
sense of stagnancy, a dreary lifelessness. All that is good in the book 
reappears, in vastly better company, in En Ménage (1881), a novel 
* | which is, perhaps, more in the direct line of heritage from L’ Educa- 
tion Sentimentale—the starting-point of the Naturalistic novel—than 
any other novel of the Naturalists. 

En Ménage is the story of ‘‘ Monsieur Tout-le-monde, an insignificant 
personality, one of those poor creatures who have not even the 
supreme consolation of being able to complain of any injustice in 
their fate, for an injustice supposes at all events a misunderstood 
, merit, a force.” André is the reduction to the bourgeois formula of 
the invariable hero of M. Huysmans. He is just enough removed 
from the commonplace to suffer from it with acuteness. He cannot 
get on either with or without a woman in his establishment. 
Betrayed by his wife, he consoles himself with a mistress, and finally 
goes back to the wife. And the moral of it all is: “ Let us be 
stupidly comfortable, if we can, in any way we can: but it is almost 
certain that we cannot.” In A Vau/lEau, a less interesting story 
which followed Hn Meénage, the daily misery of the respectable 
M. Folantin, the government employé, consists in the impossible 
search for a decent restaurant, a satisfactory dinner: for M. Folan- 
tin, too, there is only the same counsel of a desperate, an inevitable 
Tesignation. Never has the intolerable monotony of small inconve- 
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niences been so scrupulously, so unsparingly chronicled, as in these 
two studies in the heroic degree of the commonplace. It happens 
to André, at a certain epoch in his life, to take back an old servant 
who had left him many years before. He finds that she has exactly 
the same defects as before, and “to find them there again,” com. 
ments the author, “did not displease him. He had been expecting 
them all the time, he saluted them as old acquaintances, yet with a 
certain surprise, notwithstanding, to see them neither grown nor 
diminished. He noted for himself with satisfaction that the stupidity 
of his servant had remained stationary.’’ On another page, refer- 
ring to the inventor of cards, Huysmans defines him as one who 
“did something towards suppressing the free exchange of human 
imbecility.” Having to say in passing that a girl has returned 
from a ball, “she was at home again,” he observes, “after the half- 
dried sweat of the waltzes.” In this invariably sarcastic turn of the 
phrase, this absoluteness of contempt, this insistence on the disagree- 
able, we find the note of Huysmans, particularly at this point in his 
career, when, like Flaubert, he forced himself to ¢ontemplate and to 
analyse the more mediocre manifestations of Ja bétise humaine. 
There is a certain perversity in this furious contemplation of 
stupidity, this fanatical insistence on the exasperating attraction of 
the sordid and the disagreeable; and it is by such stages that we 
come to A Rebours. But on the way we have to note a volume of 
Croquis Parisiens (1880), in which the virtuoso who is a part of the 
artist in Huysmans has executed some of his most astonishing feats; 
and a volume on L’ Art Moderne (1883), in which the most modern 
of artists in literature has applied himself to the criticism—the reve- 
lation, rather—of modernity in art. In the latter, Huysmans was 
the first to declare the supremacy of Degas—“ the greatest artist 
that we possess to-day in France ’—while annouticing with no less 
fervour the remote, reactionary, and intricate genius of Gustave 
Moreau. He was the first to discover Raffaélli, ‘the painter of 
poor people and the open sky—a sort of Parisian Millet,’ as he 
called him ; the first to discover Forain, “le véritable peintre de la 
fille” ; the first to discover Odilon Redon, to do justice to Pissaro 
and Paul Gauguin. No literary artist since Baudelaire has made so 
valuable a contribution to art criticism, and the Curiosités Esthétiques 
are, after all, less exact in their actual study, less revolutionary, and 
less really significant in their critical judgments, than L’ Art Moderne. 
The Croquis Parisiens, which, in its first edition, was illustrated by 
etchings of Forain and Raffaélli, is simply the attempt to do in 
words what those artists have done in aquafortis or in pastel. There 
are the same Parisian types—the omnibus-conductor, the washer- 
woman, the man who sells hot chestnuts—the same impressions of a 
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sick and sorry landscape, La Biévre, for preference, in all its deso- 
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late and lamentable attraction; there is a marvellously minute 
series of studies of that typically Parisian music-hall, the Folies- 
Bergére. Huysmans’ faculty of description is here seen at its fullest 
stretch of agility; precise, suggestive, with all the outline and colour 
of actual brush-work, it might even be compared with the art of 
Degas, only there is just that last touch wanting, that breath of 
palpitating life, which is what we always get in Degas, what we 
never get in Huysmans. 

In L’ Art Moderne, speaking of the water-colours of Forain, Huys- 
mans attributes to them “‘aspecious and cherché art, demanding, for 
its appreciation, a certain initiation, a certain special sense.” To 
realise the full value, the real charm, of A Rebouwrs, some such initia- 
tion might be deemed necessary In its fantastic unreality, its 
exquisite artificiality, it is the natural sequel of Zn Ménage and A 
Vau /’ Eau, which are so much more acutely sordid than the most 
sordid kind of real life; it is the logical outcome of that hatred and 
horror of human mediocrity, of the mediocrity of daily existence, 
which we have seen to be the special form of M. Huysmans’ névrose. 
The motto, taken from a thirteenth-century mystic, Rusbroeck the 
Admirable, is a cry for escape, for the “‘ something in the world that 
is there in no satisfying measure, or not at all”: “Il faut que je me 
réjouisse au-dessus dutemps . . . quoique le monde ait horreur de ma 
joie et que sa grossiéreté ne sache pas ce que je veux dire.”” And the 
book is the history of a “‘ Thebaide raffinée ”—a voluntary exile from 
the world in a new kind of “ Palace of Art.’’ Des Esseintes, the 
vague but typical hero, is one of those half-pathological cases which 
help us to understand the full meaning of the word décadence, which 
they partly represent. The last descendant of an ancient family, his 
impoverished blood tainted by all sorts of excesses, Des Esseintes 
finds himself at thirty ‘sur le chemin, dégrisé, seul, abominable- 
ment lass¢.”” He has already realised that “ the world is divided, 
in great part, into swaggerers and simpletons.”’ His one desire is 
to “hide himself away, far from the world, in some retreat, where 
he might deaden the sound of the loud rumbling of inflexible life, 
as one covers the street with straw, for sick people.” This retreat he 
discovers, just far enough from Paris to be safe from disturbance, 
just near enough to be saved from the nostalgia of the unattainable. 
He succeeds in making his house a paradise of the artificial, choos- 
ing the tones of colour that go best with candle-light, for it need 
scarcely be said that Des Esseintes has effected a simple transposition 
of night and day. His disappearance from the world has been com- 
plete; it seems to him that the “comfortable desert” of his exile 
need never cease to be just such a luxurious solitude; it seems to 
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him that he has attained his desire, that he has attained to 
happiness. 

Disturbing physical symptoms harass him from time to time, but 
they pass. It is an effect of nerves that now and again he is haunted 
by remembrance; the recurrence of a perfume, the reading of a 
book, brings back a period of life when his deliberate perversity was 
exercised actively in matters of the senses. There are his fantastic 
banquets, his fantastic amours: the “repas de deuil,” Miss Urania the 
acrobat, the episode of the ventriloquist-woman and the re-incarnation 
of the Sphinx and the Chimera of Flaubert, the episode of the boy 
chez Madame Laure. A casual recollection brings up the schooldays 
of his childhood with the Jesuits, and with that the beliefs of child- 
hood, the fantasies of the Church, the Catholic abnegation of the 
Imitatio joining so strangely with the final philosophy of Schopen- 
hauer. At times his brain is haunted by social theories—his dull 
hatred of the ordinary in life taking form in the region of ideas. 
But in the main he feeds himself, with something of the satisfaction 
of success, on the strange food for the sensations with which he has 
so laboriously furnished himself. There are his books, and among 
these a special library of the Latin writers of the Decadence. Exas- 
perated by Virgil, profoundly contemptuous of Horace, he tolerates 
Lucan (which is surprising), adores Petronius (as well he might), 
and delights in the neologisms and the exotic novelty of Apuleius. 
His curiosity extends to the later Christian poets—from the coloured 
verse of Claudian down to the verse which is scarcely verse of the 
incoherent ninth century. He is, of course, an amateur of exquisite 
printing, of beautiful bindings, and possesses an incomparable Bau- 
delaire (édition tirée d un exemplaire), a unique Mallarmé. Catho- 
licism being the adopted religion of the Decadence—for its venerable 
age, valuable in such matters as the age of an old‘ wine, its vague 
excitation of the senses, its mystical picturesqueness—Des Esseintes 
has a curious collection of the later Catholic literature, where Lacor- 
daire and the Comte de Falloux, Veuillot and Ozanam, find their 
place side by side with the half-prophetic, half-ingenious Hello, the 
amalgam of a monstrous mysticism and a casuistical sensuality, 
Barbey d’Aurevilly. His collection of “‘ profane” writers is small, 
but it is selected for the qualities of exotic charm that have come to 
be his only care in art—for the somewhat diseased, or the somewhat 
artificial beauty that alone can strike a responsive thrill from his 
exacting nerves. ‘Considering within himself, he realised that a 
work of art, in order to attract him, must come to him with that 
quality of strangeness demanded by Edgar Poe; but he fared yet 
further along this route, and sought for all the Byzantine flora of 
the brain, for complicated deliquescences of style; he required a 
troubling indecision over which he could muse, fashioning it after 
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t J. K. HUYSMANS. 409 
his will to more of vagueness or of solid form, according to the state 
of his mind at the moment. He delighted in a work of art, both for 
what it was in itself and for what it could lend him; he would fain 
go along with it, thanks to it, as though sustained by an adjuvant, 
as though borne in a vehicle, into a sphere where his sublimated sen- 
gations would wake in him an unaccustomed stir, the cause of which 
he would long and vainly seek to determine.” So he comes to care 
supremely for Baudelaire, “ who, more than any other, possessed the 
marvellous power of rendering, with a strange sanity of expression, 
the most fleeting, the most wavering morbid states of exhausted 
minds, of desolate souls.” In Flaubert he prefers La Tentation de 
Saint Antoine; in Goncourt, Za Faustin; in Zola, La Faute de 
PAbbé Mouret—the exceptional, the most remote and recherché out- 
come of each temperament. And of the three it is the novel of 
Goncourt that appeals to him with special intimacy—that novel 
which, more than any other, seems to express, in its exquisitely per- 
yerse charm, all that decadent civilisation, of which Des Esseintes is 
the type and symbol. In poetry he has discovered the fine perfume, 
the evanescent charm, of Paul Verlaine, and near that great poet 
(forgetting, strangely, Arthur Rimbaud) he places two poets who are 
curious—the disconcerting, tumultuous Tristan Corbiére, and the 
painted and bejewelled Théodore Hannon. With Edgar Poe he has 
the instinctive sympathy which drew Baudelaire to the enigmatically 
perverse Decadent of America; he delights, sooner than all the 
world, in the astonishing, unbalanced, unachieved genius of Villiers 
de l’Isle-Adam. Finally, it is in Stéphane Mallarmé that he finds 
the incarnation of “the decadence of a literature, irreparably affected 
in its organism, weakened in its ideas by age, exhausted by the 
excesses of syntax, sensitive only to the curiosity which fevers sick 
people, and yet hastening to say everything, now at the end, torn by 
the wish to atone for all its omissions of enjoyment, to bequeath its 
subtlest memories of sorrow, on its death-bed.” 

But it is not on books alone that Des Esseintes nurses his sick and 
craving fancy. He pushes his delight in the artificial to the last 
limits, and diverts himself with a bouquet of jewels, a concert of 
flowers, an orchestra of liqueurs, an orchestra of perfumes. In 
flowers he prefers the real flowers that imitate artificial ones. It is 
the monstrosities of nature, the offspring of unnatural adulteries, 
that he cherishes in the barbarically-coloured flowers, the plants with 
barbaric names, the carnivorous plants of the Antilles—morbid 
horrors of vegetation, chosen, not for their beauty, but for their 
strangeness. And his imagination plays harmonies on the sense of 
taste, like combinations of music, from the flute-like sweetness of 
anisette, the trumpet-note of kirsch, the eager yet velvety sharpness 
of curacao, the clarionet. He combines scents, weaving them into 
VOL. 11. N.S. EE 
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odorous melodies, with effects like those of the refrains of certain 
poems, employing, for example, the method of Baudelaire in 
“‘L’Irréparable” and “Le Balcon,” where the last line of the 
stanza is the echo of the first, in the languorous progression of the 
melody. And above all he has his few, carefully-chosen pictures, 
with their diverse notes of strange beauty and strange terror—the 
two Salomés of Gustave Moreau, the “ Religious Persecutions”’ of 
Jan Luyken, the opium-dreams of the French Blake, Odilon Redon. 
His favourite artist is Gustave Moreau, and it is on this superb and 
disquieting picture that he cares chiefly to dwell. 

“A throne, like the high altar of a cathedral, rose beneath in- 
numerable arches springing from columns, thick-set as Roman 
pillars, enamelled with vari-coloured bricks, set with mosaics, 
incrusted with lapis lazuli and sardonyx, in a palace like the basilica 
of an architecture at once Mussulman and Byzantine. In the centre 
of the tabernacle surmounting the altar, fronted with rows of 
circular steps, sat the Tetrarch Herod, the tiara on his head, his legs 
pressed together, his hands on his knees. His face was yellow, 
parchment-like, annulated with wrinkles, withered with age ; his 
long beard floated like a white cloud on the jewelled stars that constel- 
lated the robe of netted gold across his breast. Around this statue, 
motionless, frozen in the sacred pose of a Hindu god, perfumes 
burned, throwing out clouds of vapour, pierced, as by the phos- 
phorescent eyes of animals, by the fire of precious stones set in the 
sides of the throne; then the vapour mounted, unrolling itself 
beneath arches where the blue smoke mingled with the powdered gold 
of great sunrays, fallen from the domes. 

“In the perverse odour of perfumes, in the over-heated atmosphere 
of this church, Salomé, her left arm extended in a gesture of com- 
mand, her bent right arm holding at the level of the face a great 
lotus, advances slowly to the sound of a guitar, thrummed by a 
woman who crouches on the floor. 

“With collected, solemn, almost august countenance, she begins 
the lascivious dance that should waken the sleeping senses of the 
aged Herod ; her breasts undulate, become rigid at the contact of the 
whirling necklets ; diamonds sparkle on the dead whiteness of her 
skin, her bracelets, girdles, rings, shoot sparks; on her triumphal robe, 
sewn with pearls, flowered with silver, sheeted with gold, the jewelled 
breast-plate, whose every stitch is a precious stone, bursts into flame, 
scatters in snakes of fire, swarms on the ivory-toned, tea-rose flesh, 
like splendid insects with dazzling wings, marbled with carmine, 
dotted with morning gold, diapered with steel-blue, streaked with 
peacock-green. 
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“In the work of Gustave Moreau, conceived on no Scriptural 
data, Des Esseintes saw at last the realisation of the strange, super- 
human Salomé that he had dreamed. She was no more the mere 
dancing-girl who, with the corrupt torsion of her limbs, tears a cry 
of desire from an old man; who, with her eddying breasts, her 
palpitating body, her quivering thighs, breaks the energy, melts 
the will, of a king; she has become the symbolic deity of indestruc- 
tible Lust, the goddess of immortal Hysteria, the accursed Beauty, 
chosen among many by the catalepsy that has stiffened her limbs, 
that has hardened her muscles; the monstrous, indifferent, irrespon- 
sible, insensible Beast, poisoning, like Helen of old, all that go near 
to her, all that look upon her, all that she touches.” 

It is in such a “Palace of Art” that Des Esseintes would recreate 
his already overwrought body and brain, and the monotony of its seclu- 
sion is only once broken by a single excursion into the world without. 
This one episode of action, this one touch of realism, in a book given 
over to the artificial, confined to a record of sensation, is a projected 
yoyage to London, a voyage that never occurs. Des Esseintes has 
been reading Dickens, idly, to quiet his nerves, and the violent 
colours of those ultra-British scenes and characters have imposed 
themselves upon his imagination. Days of rain and fog complete 
the picture of that “ pays de brume et de boue,” and suddenly, stung 
by the unwonted desire for change, he takes the train to Paris, 
resolved to distract himself by a visit to London. Arrived in Paris 
before his time, he takes a cab to the office of Galignani’s Messenger, 
fancying himself, as the rain-drops rattle on the roof and the mud 
splashes against the windows, already in the midst of the immense 
city,-its smoke and dirt. He reaches Galignani’s Messenger, and there, 
turning over Baedekers and Murrays, loses himself in dreams of an 
imagined London. He buys a Baedeker, and, to pass the time, enters 
the “Bodéga”’ at the corner of the Rue de Rivoli and the Rue Castig- 
lione. The wine-cellar is crowded with Englishmen: he sees, as he 
drinks his port, and listens to the unfamiliar accents, all the cha- 
racters of Dickens—a whole England of caricature; as he drinks 
his Amontillado, the recollection of Poe puts a new horror into the 
good-humoured faces about him. Leaving the “ Bodéga,” he steps 
out again into the rain-swept street, regains his cab, and drives to 
the English tavern of the Rue d’Amsterdam. He has just time for 
dinner, and he finds a place beside the insudaires, with “ their porce- 
lain eyes, their crimson cheeks,” and orders a heavy English dinner, 
which he washes down with ale and porter, seasoning his coffee, as 
he imagines we do in England, with gin. As time passes, and the 
hour of the train draws near, he begins to reflect vaguely on his 
project ; he recalls the disillusion of the visit he had once paid to 
Holland. Does not a similar disillusion await him in London ? 
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he not at London already, since its odours,.its atmosphere, its inha- 
bitants, its food, its utensils, were all about him?” The train is 
due, but he does not stir. ‘I have felt and seen,” he says to him. 
self, “what I wanted to feel and see. I have been saturated with 
English life all this time ; it would be madness to lose, by a clumsy 
change of place, these imperishable sensations.” So he gathers 
together his luggage, and goes home again, resolving never to aban- 
don the “ docile phantasmagoria of the brain” for the mere realities 
of the actual world. But his nervous malady, one of whose symp- 
toms had driven him forth and brought him back so spasmodically, 
is on the increase. He is seized by hallucinations, haunted by 
sounds: the hysteria of Schumann, the morbid exaltation of Berlioz, 
communicate themselves to him in the music that besieges his brain. 
Obliged at last to send for a doctor, we find him, at the end of the 
book, ordered back to Paris, to the normal life, the normal condi- 
tions, with just that chance of escape from death or madness. So 
suggestively, so instructively, closes the record of a strange, attrac- 
tive folly—in itself partly a serious ideal (which indeed is Huysmans’ 
own), partly the caricature of that ideal. Des Esseintes, though 
studied from a real man, who is known to those who know a certain 
kind of society in Paris, is a type rather than a man: he is the 
offspring of the Decadent art that he adores, and this book a sort 
of breviary for its worshippers. It has a place of its own in the 
literature of the day, for it sums up, not only a talent, but a spiritual 
epoch. 

A Rebours is a book that can only be written once, and since that 
date M. Huysmans has published a short story, Un Dilemme (1887), 
which is merely a somewhat lengthy anecdote; two novels, En Rade 
(1887) and Ld-Bas (1891), both of which are interesting experi- 
ments, but neither of them an entire success; and a volume of art 
criticism, Certains (1890), notable for a single splendid essay, that on 
Félicien Rops, the etcher of the fantastically erotic. Hn Rade isa 
sort of deliberately exaggerated record—vision rather than record— 
of the disillusions of a country sojourn, as they affect the disordered 
nerves of a town névrose. The narrative is punctuated by nightmares, 
marvellously woven out of nothing, and with no psychological value 
—the human part of the book being a sort of picturesque pathology 
at best, the representation of a series of states of nerves, sharpened 
by the tragic ennui of the country. There is a cat which becomes 
interesting in its agonies; but the long boredom of the man and 
woman is only too faithfully shared with the reader. Ld-Bas is a 
more artistic creation, on a more solid foundation. It is a study of 
Satanism, a dexterous interweaving of the history of Gilles de Retz 
(the traditional Bluebear?) with the contemporary manifestations of 







“Why travel, when one can travel so splendidly in a chair? Was 
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the Black Art. ‘The execration of impotence, the hate of the 
mediocre—that is perhaps one of the most indulgent definitions of 
Diabolism,” says Huysmans, somewhere in the book, and it is on 
this side that one finds the link of connection with the others of that 
series of pessimist studies in life. “ Un naturalisme spiritualiste,” 
he defines his own art at this point in its development ; and it is in 
somewhat the ‘“documentary’’ manner that he applies himself to 
the study of these strange problems, half of hysteria, half of a real 
mystical corruption that does actually exist in our midst. I do not 
know whether the monstrous tableau of the Black Mass—so marvel- 
lously, so revoltingly described in the central episode of the book— 
is still enacted in our days, but I do know that all but the most 
horrible practices of the sacrilegious magic of the Middle Ages are 
yet performed, from time to time, in a secrecy which is all but 
absolute. The character of Madame Chantelouve is an attempt, 
probably the first in literature, to diagnose a case of Sadism in a 
woman. ‘T’o say that it is successful would be to assume that the 
thing is possible, which one hesitates to do. The book is even more 
disquieting, to the normal mind, than A Rebours, But it is not, like 
that, the study of an exception which has become a type. It is the 
study of an exception which does not profess to be anything but a 
disease. 

Huysmans’ place in contemporary literature is not quite easy to 
estimate. There is a danger of being too much attracted, or too 
much repelled, by those qualities of deliberate singularity which 
make his work, sincere expression as it is of his own personality, so 
artificial and recherché in itself. With his pronounced, exceptional 
characteristics, it would have been impossible for him to write fiction 
impersonally, or to range himself, for long, in any school, under any 
master. Interrogated one day as to his opinion of Naturalism, he 
had but to say in reply: “ Au fond, il y a des écrivains qui ont du 
talent et d’autres qui n’en ont pas, qu’ils soient naturalistes, roman- 
tiques, décadents, tout ce que vous voudrez, ca m’est égal! il s’agit 
pour moi d’avoir du talent, et voila tout!” But, as we have seen, 
he has undergone various influences, he has had his periods. From 
the first he has had a style of singular pungency, novelty, and colour; 
and, even in Le Drageoir d Epices, we find such daring combinations 
as this (“Camaieu Rouge ”’)—“Cette fanfare de rouge m’étour- 
dissait ; cette gamme d’une intensité furieuse, d’une violence inouie, 
m’aveuglait.” Working upon the foundation of Flaubert and of 
Goncourt, the two great modern stylists, he has developed an 
intensely personal style of his own, in which the sense of rhythm is 
entirely dominated by the sense of colour. He manipulates the 
French language with a freedom sometimes barbarous, “ dragging 
his images by the heels or the hair” (in the admirable phrase of M. 
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Léon Bloy) “up and down the worm-eaten staircase of terrified 
syntax,” gaining, certainly, the effects at which he aims. He pos- 
sesses, in the highest degree, that “‘style tacheté et faisandé ”— 
high-flavoured and spotted with corruption—that he attributes to 
Goncourt and Verlaine. And with this audacious and barbaric pro- 
fusion of words—chosen always for their colour and their vividly 
expressive quality—he is able to describe the essentially modern 
aspects of things as no one had ever described them before. No one 
before him had ever so realised the perverse charm of the sordid, 
the perverse charm of the artificial. Exceptional always, it is for 
such qualities as these, rather than for the ordinary qualities of the 
novelist, that he is remarkable. His stories are without incident, 
they are constructed to go on until they stop, they are almost with- 
out characters. His psychology is a matter of the sensations, and 
chiefly the visual sensations. The moral nature .is ignored, the 
emotions resolve themselves for the most part into a sordid ennui, 
rising at times into a rage at existence. The protagonist of every 
book is not so much a character as a bundle of impressions and 
sensations—the vague outline of a single consciousness, his own. 
But it is that single consciousness—in this morbidly personal writer 
—with which we are concerned. For Huysmans’ novels, with all 
their strangeness, their charm, their repulsion, typical too, as they 


are, of much beside himself, are certainly the expression of a per- 
sonality as remarkable as that of any contemporary writer. 
ARTHUR Symons. 
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MR. T. W. RUSSELL AND “ THE CLAIMS OF THE ROMAN 
CATHOLIC HIERARCHY” OF IRELAND. 


Mr. T. W. Russer1’s paper on “The Irish Education Question,” 
published in the February issue of The Fortnightly Review, calls 
father for a protest than for a reply. What Mr. Russell has written 
upon the delicate subject which he has thought fit to handle in so 
reckless a fashion has no claim to be looked upon as an argument. 
It is a diatribe, and nothing more. But for one consideration it 
should, so far as I am concerned, be allowed to pass without notice. 

In this case, however, we have to take account, not so much of 
Mr. Russell himself, or of the merits of what he has written, as of 
the position he happens to occupy in English public life. Under 
stress of circumstances, the party, or combination of parties, popu- 
larly known as “ Unionist,” has had to make much of him. Repre- 
senting in Parliament an Irish constituency, he is, out of the hundred 
Irish representatives, almost the only one who has the ability, or is 
not wanting in the will, to stand upon an English platform at elec- 
tion time and address a public meeting in advocacy of the interests 
of “ Unionism.” On such occasions, Irish affairs form, of necessity, 
acentral subject of interest. Upon Ireland. then, and upon all Irish 
questions, Mr. Russell has, very naturally, come to be looked upon 
by thousands of Englishmen asa trustworthy authority. It cannot 
but be of utility to bring some fair sample of his high-sounding 
assertions to the test, and so to show up the hollowness and the 
emptiness of his claim to speak as an authority upon Irish affairs—at 
least upon any of them in which the religious interests of the over- 
whelming majority of the Irish people, Protestant as well as Catholic, 
are even indirectly involved. 


Speaking of the necessity of unceasing vigilance lest Mr. Balfour 
—whom, it is interesting to note, he depicts as an “adventurous 
knight ” ’—should through his precipitate rashness bring to ruin the 
interests of Protestantism in Ireland, Mr. Russell informs the public 
that he, faithful sentinel, is keeping guard, “forced,” he says, “ to 
watch closely every step Mr. Balfour takes in educational matters!” 
The necessity for this sleepless watchfulness on Mr. Russell’s part is, 
he explains, intensified by the fact that “the Conservative party, as 
& whole, have been denominationalists in principle,” and that they 


(1) Fortnightly Review, February, 1892, page 245. 
(2) Ibid. 
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have always been supposed to be more in touch with “the claims ot 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy ” than their Liberal opponents.’ 
He then proceeds :— 


‘* What these claims are, no time need be wasted inexplaining. They simply 
mean the ‘ Catholic atmosphere ’ everywhere in the school, and the supremacy 
of the Church over everything educational.” * 


As to the meaning cf these words, Mr. Russell has left himself no 
loophole of escape. The words “everywhere”’ and “ everything,” 
as he has used them, necessarily and plainly imply that “the claims 
of the Roman Catholic hierarchy” are as sweeping in their operation 
as a drag-net. Protestant children and Catholic children alike are 
to be caught up. A little further on, he puts all this with unmis- 

_ takable explicitness :— 


‘*If the Roman Catholic bishops have their way, it will be impossible for 
many Protestant children in remote districts to receive any education unless they 
receive it along with that ‘ Catholic atmosphere’ which, at least, the State has 
no right to force upon them. This is the central fact of the situation.” * 


It is by no means easy to know what precisely Mr. Russell under- 
stands by the “‘ Catholic atmosphere.” He seems to take it as a sort 
of technical expression. I observe that he uses it more than once, 
and never without inverted commas. Then, repeating in slightly 
varied form the statement of his “ central fact,’’ he asks :— 


**Is the State to force upon children in the South and West of Ireland, 
where their [numbers'do not warrant the establishment of a Protestant school, a 
system of education dangerous to their faith ?” 4 


Next, after a pathetic recital of the position of the scattered 
Protestant population in those remote districts, he goes on to protest 
that— 


“The Government owe these people something else than an announcement 
that if their children are to be educated in future, they must imbibe the Roman 
Catholic religion with their education.” ® 


Finally, he puts on his war-paint :— 


“If Mr. Balfour or Mr. Jackson propose to say this, or anything like it, 
their Bill will probably have a stormy passage through the House of Commons. 
. . » Along with many others, I strongly suspect that something of the kind 
ts contemplated. . . . When Mr. Gladstone made his greatand ignoble surrender 
to Mr. Parnell, Ulster Liberals, who had hailed him as a second Moses, and 
who still cherish feelings of gratitude to him for his great services, sorrowfully 
but resolutely turned away from his policy. Should Mr. Balfour contemp late 
@ surrender on education to Irish Clericalism, he may be prepared for precisely 
the same action.” ° 


I must, I suppose, contemplate the possibility that Mr. Russell’s 


(1) Fortnightly Review, February, 1892, page 246. (2) Lbid. 
(3) Ibid, pages 248, 249. (4) Ibid, page 249. (5) Ibid. (6) Ibid. 
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wild indictment against us may have found acceptance with many 
who have read it, whether in the pages of The Fortnightly Review 
or elsewhere. The “claim” in question—that is to say, the claim 
put forward for the freeing of our schools from restrictions that are 
all the more irritating because they are unmeaning—is a matter of 
public fact. Now, Mr. Russell’s position in public life is such 
that, at all events in affairs of open publicity like this, it necessarily 
conveys to English audiences and English readers an assurance that 
his statements as to matters of fact may be accepted with unques- 
tioning confidence. Then, over and above all this. I have to bear 
in mind that, as a result of the system of reckless slander of late so 
freely indulged in against Irish ecclesiastics, even by some leading 
“Unionist” statesmen of the highest official rank, the charge put in 
circulation against us by Mr. Russell is one that, offensive and mon- 
strously unjust though it is, may probably be regarded by many of 
Mr. Russell’s political sympathisers in England as far more likely 
to be true than false. 


In the first place, then, I have to repudiate in the most explicit 
terms this ridiculous charge now trumped up against us by Mr. 
Russell. It is absolutely without foundation. No such claim as he 
has described, no claim, indeed, of any kind is put forward, or is even 
contemplated, by the Catholic hierarchy of Ireland, in reference 
either to Protestant children or to the schools attended by them. 

More than once of late I have had occasion to give a similar 
unqualified contradiction to certain very grave statements made by 
Mr. Russell about the action of the Catholic Church, and of its 
Bishops, in Ireland. This, however, was merely in Irish newspapers. 
Mr. Russell was content to remain silent. It is to be hoped that, 
confronted with this present contradiction in the pages of The Fort- 
nightiy Review, he may take a more serious view of the responsi- 
bility which, as a public man and prominent spokesman of a great 
English party, he incurs by his words. 

Secondly, although I am in no way called upon to disprove a 


‘calumnious accusation such as Mr. Russell’s, brought forward as it 


is without even an attempt at proof, I wish to add this observation. 
Within the limits of my own experience—that is to say, within the 
last six or seven years, since I became a member of the Irish Epis- 
copacy,—our claim for the removal of all unjustifiable restrictions 
upon religious freedom in the schools has more than once been 
publicly put forward, not in any merely abstract form, but with an 
explicit statement of its nature and of its limitations, a statement so 
plain as to make clear, beyond all possibility of question or of over- 
sight, that the claim had absolutely no reference to the cases of Pro- 
testant children, or of “mixed ” schools attended by Protestant 
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children, now so unwarrantably dragged into the question by Mr. 
Russell and made the groundwork of his indictment against us. 

Thirdly, I may furthermore observe that, personally, when speak- 
ing on public occasions—my words being reported by representatives 
of the newspaper press of Dublin, Protestant as well as Catholic—I 
have over and over again protested against the misrepresentations of 
some inveterate fiction-mongers, who, in defiance of every principle 
of truth and justice, persisted in endeavouring to fasten upon me as 
an individual Bishop this odious charge, which as a charge against 
the united body of the Bishops of Ireland, Mr. Russell has now suc- 
ceeded in putting prominently into circulation in the pages of The 
Fortnightly Review. 


To bring out the full force of my contradiction of Mr. Russell’s 
words as to the claim in question, I had better perhaps explain, as 
briefly as possible, what that claim really is. 

Its object is the abolition of the present irritating and offensive 
system of restrictions upon religious freedom in that large number 
of National Schools in Ireland, where, from the circumstances of the 
case, those restrictions are obviously unmeaning. The claim, then, 
is expressly limited to the case of such schools, that is to say, to the 
case of schools where these restrictions are maintained for their own 
sake merely, and are altogether without justification on the score 
of being either requisite or useful for the protection of the rights of 
conscience of the pupils of any religious denomination. 

As an illustration of the practical working of the vexatious system 
against which we protest, I may mention, for instance, that in those 
Catholic National Schools in Ireland in which religious emblems, 
such as the crucifix, are in use—as they are in use in many such 
schools throughout the country—these emblems are enclosed in a 
sort of box or cupboard, which may not be opened except during the 
time allotted to religious instruction, and in which they must, except 
during that short time, be hidden away out of sight as if they were 
the symbols of some unclean Pagan superstition. 

To those who are not Catholics this may seem a small thing. But 
to Catholics it is an irritating grievance, all the more so as the 
official explanation of its being maintained against us is that amongst 
our Protestant fellow-countrymen there are some who regard the 
crucifix as a superstitious, if not idolatrous, emblem, and that their 
views and feelings have to be respected in the matter. Now, we do 
not seek to interfere with the liberty of our Protestant fellow- 
countrymen. We do not see, therefore, why they should be allowed 
in this way to interfere with ours. In Ireland, by a strange anomaly, 
it is the majority, not the minority, that has to complain of undue 
interference with the exercise of religious freedom. 
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Some few months ago, Sir John Gorst, then travelling in Ireland, 
yisited in Cork the splendidly efficient schools of the Christian 
Brothers in that city. I take the following report’ of the visit 
from the leading Protestant daily newspaper in Dublin :— 

“The right honourable gentleman praised the equipment of the Science 
department, and the general educational facilities of the schools. 

“Tt was pointed out by the Brothers that the institution received no assist- 
ance from the State, and depended entirely on voluntary support. It was 
explained that the Government withheld aid under the rules of the National 
Education Board, as the directors of the schools permitted religious emblems 
to be displayed during school hours. 

“The Superior complained that in England grants were given to Convent 
Schools, and no objection was raised to the exhibition of religious emblems, 
and it was an anomaly that Catholics in England should be treated more con- 
siderately than in Ireland.” 


So far for the Christian Brothers’ statement of their case. Then 
the report continues :— 

“Sir John Gorst admitted that the action of the Government seemed incon- 
sistent, and enquired into the nature of the religious emblems. He was directed, 
as an example, to a statue of the Virgin and to a picture—” 

This reference to a picture probably is a mistake. Most probably 
there was question of a statue— 
“of Christ blessing little children. The right honourable gentleman said he 


failed to see what harm the sight of such emblems as these could have on the 
mind of a boy. They were not Mahometan or Hindoo, but Christian, emblems.” 


Then came the following observation of Sir John Gorst—an obser- 
yation of manifest importance in view of Mr. T. W. Russell’s 
misstatement of our Catholic claim :— 

‘If the district provided insufficient school accommodation for Protestants, 
and if they would not come to the Christian Brothers’ schools because of the 
emblems, he said he could understand the action of the Government in refusing 


State aid ; but where there was ample school accommodation for all creeds he 
thought the Christian Brothers had some claim to have the grant extended.” 


Before passing from this, I should observe that Mr. T. W. Russell 
has not failed to see the significance of the incident. In a recent 
speech tc his constituents he deplored the “ill-advised and incautious 
language of Sir John Gorst, when he expressed surprise that such 
schools were not provided for by the State’’—words which, Mr. 
Russell very justly observed, the representatives of our interests in 
Parliament “ will be able to quote with some effect” when the ques- 
tion is next brought under discussion. 

But, I may ask, in what respect is Sir John Gorst’s expression of 
opinion either “ill-advised ”’ or “incautious”? Not surely on the 
ground relied upon by Mr. Russell in his indictment against us. At 
all events as the case was put in Cork, no room was left for sugges- 


(1) The Daily Express, S*tember 21st, 13°" 
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tions as to the fate of “Protestant children in remote districts of the 
country,” forced to breathe in a “ Catholic atmosphere,” to submit 
themselves to “a system of education dangerous to their faith,” and 
to grow up in ignorance unless they are willing “to imbibe,” with 
their education, “the Roman Catholic religion.” For there was ques- 
tion only of the case where ample school accommodation is already 
provided, in separate schools under Protestant management, for all 
the Protestant children in the place. 


At this point the question may, perhaps, suggest itself, Why not 
expressly limit in some authoritative way the statement of the 
Catholic claim, so as to make it plain that the claim refers only to 
such cases, and that nothing is intended in the way of any inter- 
ference with Protestant children, such as Mr. Russell describes ? 

The question is easily answered. For, as I have already stated, 
and as I now proceed to point out in detail, nothing could be more 
explicit than the way in which all this has already been done, and 
done most publicly. This precisely is the point of my protest 
against Mr. T. W. Russell’s paper. As for us, we can add nothing 
to what we have already said; we can but repeat it. Mr. Russell, 
if we may judge of the future from the past, will go on repeating 
what he has already said, unabashed, and utterly regardless of our 
unqualified repudiation of what he persists in ascribing to us. So 
far as I can see, no effective check can be put upon him except by 
the English party that puts him forward, or accepts him, as a pro- 
minent spokesman, and so accepts responsibility for his utterances. 

I transcribe, then, the following words, in which the nature and 
the limitations of our claim are fully stated :— 


“It is not claimed that [the restrictions in question] should in no circum- 
stances be imposed. It is, on the contrary, fully recognised . .. that not only 
is it reasonable to impose such restrictions, but that in fact they ought to be 
imposed, in every case where they are required for the protection of the rights of the 
children of different religious professions attending the same school.” 


And again :— 


‘In so far as it can be shown that the maintenance of the restrictions in 
question is needed for the protection of the rights of even the smallest minority of 
the people of Ireland, we make no objection to their being maintained.” 


And again :— 


‘* We are in no way unwilling to submit to those restrictions . . . provided 
only that they are confined in their operation to the class of cases where the 
state of things exists in reference to which they were devised. Let them be 
confined in their operation to cases of that class and we shall be fully content. 

‘* But, as the system at present exists, they are not confined to cases of any 
particular class. They are of absolutely universal application. 

‘There are cases in which two National schools exist side by side in the 
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same district, one attended exclusively by Catholic children, the other attended 
exclusively by Protestant children. Under the existing rales of the National 
Education Board, both schools are, in all respects, subject to precisely the same 
restrictions in the matter of religious teaching and religious practice as if the 
attendance in both, instead of being denominational, were mixed. Jf the 
attendance were mixed, the restrictions would be fully justified. As the case 
stands, their maintenance is without a particle of justification.” 


I may, I trust, assume that even those who may be inclined to 
agree to the fullest extent with Mr. Russell’s views about Irish 
ecclesiastics, will on reading these extracts be ready to allow that the 
views entertained by the writer of them as to the rights of con- 
science of the children of even the smallest Protestant minorities in 
the most remote districts of the country are by no means unreason- 
able. But someone may go on to ask, To what purpose are those 
extracts cited? What light do they throw upon the views of the 
Trish “Roman Catholic hierarchy’”’ in general, or upon those of 
“Archbishop Walsh” in particular? The answer is exceedingly 
simple. The passages I have quoted are extracts taken at random 
from a volume of mine, published about a year and a half ago, 
setting forth in full detail a statement of the chief Catholic claims 
in the matter of education in Ireland—Primary, Intermediate, and 
University.’ 

That volume, at the time of its publication, was prominently 
noticed in the columns of the Dublin newspaper press, Protestant 
and Catholic. Are we to suppose that Mr. T. W. Russell never 
heard of its existence, or that, though he had heard of it, he pre- 
ferred to keep it at arm’s length from him, so that he might still be 
free to go on stating “ the claims of the Roman Catholic hierarchy ” 
in his own fashion, without being hampered by any inconvenient 
knowledge of what the members of that hierarchy might have to say 
for themselves? I trust that even the warmest political adherents 
of the member for South Tyrone will recognise that he is called 
upon at all events to explain his position in this awkward-looking 
matter. 

It may be of more than passing importance that I should’ algo 
quote here some passages from a previous statement of our Catholic 
claim. ‘This statement is contained in a Pastoral Letter of | mine 
which was read in all the Catholic churches of the diocese of Dublin, 
on Sunday, the 27th of February, 1887, and was published in 
more than one of the Dublin newspapers of the following morning. 
In it I referred to a joint Pastoral Letter that had been published 
by the Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland sixteen years before. 
I called attention to the fact that this joint declaration of the 

(1) Statement of the Chief Crievanccs cf Ir'sh Catholics in the matter of E lucation, Primary, 


Intermediate, and University. Fy the Archbishop of Dublin. Dublin; Browne & 
Nolan, 1890, pages 8, 11, j2. 
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Bishops in 1871 furnished conclusive evidence in refutation of the 
assertion— 

‘‘That the Catholics of Ireland, and most especially the Irish Bishops, in 
seeking for the establishment of schools conducted on Catholic principles, do so 
mainly with the view of forcing the children of the Protestant or of other 
religious communities, especially the children of the scattered representatives of 
those religious bodies in remote districts of the country, to attend schools thus 
conducted on principles at variance with their own forms of religious belief.” 


For, as I went on to point out :— 


‘*In its statement of the claim for the introduction of the denominational 
system into the Primary schools of the country, the Pastoral Letter of 1871 
most clearly limits this claim to the case of those schools that are attended ly 
Catholic children only.” 


™ The Pastoral Letter of 1871 still further defined and emphasized 
the limitation by the addition of a special claim in reference to 
schools where the children are not of the same religious profession. 

This, it will be observed, is the very case in reference to which 
Mr. Russell has published his gratuitous charge against us. What, 
then, did the Bishops claim in reference to it? That the existing 
provision for the protection of the children of the minority should 
be removed or diminished ? Nothing of the kind. Their claim, on 
the contrary, was :— 

‘*That in mixed schools, where the children of any religion would be # 
few as not to be entitled to a grant for a separate school, stringent conscience 
clauses should be enforced, so as to guard, as far as possible, against even the 
suspicion of proselytism.” 

My quotations from the Pastoral Letter of 1871 were followed by 
some words of protest which, as Mr. T. W. Russell’s recent publica- 
tion has shown, are as applicable now as they were five years ago :— 

‘In the face of evidence such as this, our calumniators do not scruple to 
impute to us the vile project of endeayouring to snatch from the children of 
other religious communions the safeguards which at present shelter them from 
proselytism in the schools. Let us trust that those slanders have been uttered 
in ignorance of the true nature of our claim and of this authoritative formal 
statement of it.” 

Mr. Russell, in his recent paper, seems to object to my suggesting 
the plea of ignorance in at least partial excuse for some bad specimens 
of his blundering about our Education Question. All I can say is, 
that I should be sorry directly to charge him with ignorance in this 
or in any other matter, if it were open to me to take any other course. 
But I cannot see that it is open to me. When I spoke of ignorance, 
I did so merely because that seemed to me the least discrediting 
explanation that could be offered in the case. I was not unwilling 
that Mr. Russell should have the advantage of that plea, such as it 
is, and in so far as it may be of any advantage to him. If he prefers 
to discard it, that is his own affair. 
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And now, with a view to finally disposing of Mr. Russell and his 
fictions, I shall set forth the points that form the groundwork of our 
claim for the removal of the grievance so long, but hitherto so fruit- 
lessly, complained of :— 

1. When the system of National Education in Ireland was estab- 
lished in 1831, it was organized on the supposition that its schools 
were to be “ mixed”’ schools as regards the religion of the children 
attending them. 

2. It soon began to be felt that, in Ireland, a “ mixed” system, 
although in the absence of anything better it might be tolerated 
and submitted to, never could become a really national institution 
sustained by the willing co-operation of the people. 

3. The necessary result was that, almost from the beginning, 
the official administrators of the system—- The Commissioners of 
National Education in Ireland’’—were constrained to sanction the 
establishment of separate schools, schools under Protestant manage- 
ment for the Protestant children, schools under Catholic management 
for the Catholic children, in the chief centres of population where 
the children of each religious profession were sufficiently numerous 
to justify the maintenance of a separate school. 

4. As time went on, the tendency in this direction became stronger 
from ycar to year, so that after some years the schools of “ mixed” 
attendance were almost exclusively confined to those districts in 
which, from want of numbers, from want of means, or from some 
other such cause, the establishment of a separate school for the 
Catholic children on the one hand, or for the Protestant children on 
the other, was a matter of practical impossibility. 

5. The Commissioners, while yielding to the irresistible pressure 
of the all but universal feeling of the country, persistently clung to 
the mere theory of the case: the system they were administering 
was, according to its paper charter, a ‘‘mixed”’ system; they con- 
sequently refused, even in the case of “unmixed” schools, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, to relax by one iota the stringency of the 
restrictive rules which, however useful and indeed requisite in the 
case of a “mixed” school, were unmeaning, and therefore vexatiously 
oppressive, elsewhere. 

6. Two important classes of schools—those of the “Christian 
Brothers”’ at the Catholic side, and those of the “ Church Education 
Society ” at the Protestant—were, consequently, excluded from parti- 
cipation in the advantages of the system of National Education: in 
both cases the responsible managers of these schools felt constrained 
to maintain in their schools certain points of religious discipline 
which were not admissible under the restrictive rules of the National 
Education Board; the schools, then, of both these classes, though 
“unmixed ” as regards attendance, were shut out from all connection 
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with the public educational system of the country, as a result of the 
maintenance of the official fiction. 

7. In 1868, after prolonged controversy over this and many other 
points connected with the National system, a Royal Commission of 
Inquiry was issued. The Commission, which has come to be known 
as the Powis Commission, from the name of its Chairman, Earl Powis, 
consisted of 14 members—7 Protestants, including the Chairman, 
and 7 Catholics. One of its members was the Protestant Bishop of 
Meath ; another, a Protestant clergyman from England. No Catholic 
bishop or priest, whether Irish or English, was a member of the 
Commission ; and among the Catholic members was the then President 
of Queen’s College, Cork, probably the most competent salaried repre- 
sentative and advocate that could be found in Ireland of the system 
of ‘‘ mixed” education. The sittings of the Commission extended 
over two years. Its Report, issued in 1870, contained a detailed 
discussion of the claim for the removal of the restrictions on religious 
freedom in schools where those restrictions were not in any way 
needed for the protection of the faith of children of different religions. 
In view of the number of such schools then in existence, and also of 
the manifest reasonableness of the claim, the Commission emphatically 
recommended the adoption of this important change. The Report 
was signed by 11 out of the 14 members of the Commission. 

8. At that time the number of “ unmixed” National schools in 
Ireland was 2,562: these formed 40:2 per cent. of the entire number 
of National schools in Ireland; the number of children on the rolls 
of these ‘‘ unmixed”’ schools was 380,879. 

9. The Report of the Commission did not, of course, recommend 
that in all cases a school should be recognised as ‘“ denominational,” 
and therefore be set free from the restrictions in question, merely 
because the attendance in it happened to be unmixed. Special cir- 
cumstances in a locality might render it inadvisable that any change 
should be made in its schools. Within certain limits, then, a dis- 
cretion in the matter was to be vested in the Commissioners of 
National Education: a schedule of “‘ unmixed ”’ schools, whose claim 
to be treated as ‘‘ denominational” might be approved by the Com- 
missioners, was to be drawn up by them: finally, the schedule, so 
drawn up, was to be subject to the approval of Parliament.’ 

10. Over twenty years have since elapsed: the Report of the 
Royal Commission still remains a dead letter. 

11. Meanwhile, the number of “unmixed” National schools in 
Ireland has gone up from 2,562 to 4,394 ; the percentage of such 
schools has gone up from 40-2 to 53°3 per cent.; the number of 
children on their rolls has gone up from 380,879 to 569,055. 

12. It is worthy of special notice that the increase during the last 


(1) Royal Commission of Inquiry into Primary Education (Ireland), vol. i., pp. 371, 526. 
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twenty years has been specially marked in the province of Ulster, 
and in the case of Protestant schools both in Ulster and elsewhere. 
Thus the number of “‘ unmixed” Protestant schools in Ireland has 
of | gone up from 196 to 979; the number of Protestant children on the 
rolls of those schools has gone up from 20,027 to 100,733; the 
number of “unmixed” schools, Catholic or Protestant, in Ulster 
has gone up from 380 to 1,150; the number on the rolls of these 
of | “unmixed ” schools in Ulster has gone up from 51,061 to 149,009. 
13. Over and over again since 1870, the Catholic Archbishops and 
Bishops of Ireland, in urging the claim for the removal of those 


ne 

nt | festrictions, have made it unmistakably plain that, so far as Catholic 
e. | interests are concerned, the existing difficulty can be adequately 
m @ Temoved without going outside the lines laid down by the Royal 


.q | Commission of 1868-70, and that, therefore, there is no question of 
q @ imterference with the existing arrangements of any schools other 
than those that are attended exclusively by Catholic or Protestant 
children in districts where sufficient school accommodation is provided 
for ail the children of the place, in separate schools under Catholic and 
of | Protestant management respectively. 
. 14. This, then, is “‘ the claim of the Roman Catholic hierarchy,” 
rt @ Which Mr. T. W. Russell has taken as the groundwork of his elabo- 
rate tirade about “the ‘Catholic atmosphere’ everywhere in the 
school,” and “the supremacy of the Church over everything educa- 
tional ;” about the impossibility that would result ‘“ for many Pro- 
ls & fstant children in remote districts to receive any education unless they 
receive it along with the ‘Catholic atmosphere’ ;” about forcing 
d & upon “children in the south and west of Ireland, where their numbers 
» — do not warrant the establishment of a Protestant school, a system of 
education dangerous to their faith ;” and about a possibly impending 
“surrender ” of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Jackson to “ Irish Clericalism,” 
resulting in an “announcement from the Government to the Pro- 
testants in the outlying districts in Ireland that, if their children are 
of B20 be educated in future, they must imbibe the Roman Catholic religion 
with their education”’ | 


m 
l- 

0 I trust I have now said enough to dispose, once for all, of this 

mass of discredited and discreditable fiction. 
e * Witiiam J. Watsu, 
Archbishop of Dublin. 
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THE RAPID GROWTH OF THE POPULATION IN INDIA. 


Tre decennial census taken in 1891 for the British-Indian Empire 
shows a grand total of 289 millions for the British territories and 
the native states together. This indicates an increase of 36 millions 
over the 253 millions shown by the previous census of 1881; in 
other words, a growth of 36 millions in ten years. Of this total 
increase some 3 millions may be set down to annexation of 
territory, mainly in Upper Burma or the kingdom of Ava, and 
3 millions to native states not previously included. This would leave 
30 (thirty) millions, “sheer and clear,”’ as arising from natural incre- 
ment—or 3 (three) millions annually. This is a remarkable, almost 
a wonderful, increase of population. But, further, it follows upon a 
preceding increase, for the census of 1881 showed an increase of 
15 millions over the census of 1871. On the two decades taken 
together, the increase may be taken at from 2 to 3 millions annually. 
The numbering before the last-named date pointed also to increase. 
But it is only within the last twenty years that the enumeration has 
been sufficiently accurate to justify certainty of conclusion. All the 
information, statistical and other, in the possession of Government, 
points to a constant, almost an unvarying, growth of population; 
and it is not too much to say that the population has increased by 
70 millions from natural increment within the present generation. 

If the increase between 1881 and 1891 has been greater than that 
between 1871 and 1881, it is because during the latter period there 
were at times famine and scarcity, whereas the former period has 
enjoyed comparative immunity from these scourges. 

It may be asked, Is there a reasonable assurance that the enume- 
ration of this vast population is well done? In the first place, there is 
a preliminary count taken, not in one night everywhere, but in 
several nights according to localities. Afterwards there is the one 
great count in the same night everywhere. Thus there are two 
counts, and one count is compared with the other. Similarly, the 
houses are twice counted, and these counts are compared with the 
previously existing statistics of the land surveys. The returns are 
given with details of sex and age, of occupation and of caste. All 
these details are observed with reference to inherent probability, and 
to the corresponding details of the preceding census. Thus many tests 
and varied checks statistically are available, and the comparisons 
have never afforded any reason for doubting the general totals. If 
ever any doubt has arisen, it will have been to the effect that here 
and there the returns may be under the mark. 
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Taken by themselves, these figures, here given in round numbers 
only, display an appreciable addition to the British Empire. Judged 
by a European standard, it is as if a population as numerous as that of 
Spain and Portugal together, or of Italy, or of Austria, were in the brief 
course of ten years added to India through the operation of peaceful 
causes, and without war or annexation. Here, indeed, is a grand 
item in “ the expansion of England.” If the fact were taken by itself, 
it would inspire every Englishman with pride and hope. One might 
imagine, indeed, that this increase of population had not been 
attended by an increase in the means and resources of the people, 
in their trade and agriculture, in their wages and earnings, in the 
variety of their employments; that they were only overcrowding the 
ground more and more ; that their labour-market was becoming over- 
stocked ; that the margin of their food supplies over the necessities 
of life was growing narrower and narrower. In such a case the 
growth in population would cease to be a matter of congratulation. 
But, happily, on the whole, such is not the case. The trade returns 
show a corresponding increase, both in the manufactured articles 
which India buys from other countries and in the raw produce which 
she sells to them. In this vast bulk of produce are included food 
supplies—the rice which fills the marts of north Germany; the 
wheat which at times floods the grain depots of English ports, and 
which have even affected or almost dominated the price of wheat in 
Great Britain. It may, indeed, be said that India sends away yearly 
tens of millions of tons of food, enough to feed tens of millions of 
souls. Much of the oil-seed exports, too, may be regarded as possible 
nourishment. If, then, the question be anxiously asked, Have these 
teeming millions, ever coming on our hands in such vast numbers, 
food enough to eat P—we may answer that, at all events, they manage 
to send away great quantities of food-staples. If this be not a real 
surplus of food, what is? And why do they send all this away ? Why, 
because they want the money that it will fetch in order that they 
may purchase from industrial centres, in England and elsewhere, 
the articles that supply the artificial needs of a gradually rising 
civilization. 

The statistics of agriculture have a similar tendency. The area 
under the plough, the cattle on a thousand hills, are ever increas- 
ing. No doubt this expansion is irregularly distributed. In some 
of the oldest regions—as, for instance, the immediate valley of the 
Ganges, the western and eastern coast districts, the southern penin- 
sula—there is not room for such extension. The areas are tilled to 
their utmost limits, the peasantry are thick, perhaps too thick, on 
the ground. But in northern and eastern Bengal, generally in the 
basin of the Brahmaputra, in the Land of the Five Rivers, in the 
central regions, full of hills and valleys, the increase of cultivation 
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is very considerable, and there is yet room for further extension. 
Now, fortunately, it is in some of these regions that the growth of the 
population has been most marked. 

Nor are the labouring classes wanting in employment. The rise 
of wages, though in many places but slight, is yet slowly and gradu- 
ally operating everywhere. In the towns and cities, in all indus- 
trial centres, it has risen comparatively fast. Large numbers of 
skilled labourers of all sorts are receiving wages at rates unknown 
in former generations. There is in some regions a growth in the 
rural population. In other regions there is some migration from 
the country to the towns. But then the employment in the towns 
is expanding. No doubt some hand-made fabrics, famous in the 
Middle Ages, have been superseded by machine-made fabrics in the 
nineteenth century. On the other hand, new industries have sprung 
up on a scale large enough to engage workmen in numbers far 
superior to those engaged in the defunct or decaying fabrics—wit- 
ness the tea, coffee, and indigo; the cotton-mills of Bombay which 
sawaken the anxiety of Manchester; the jute-works of Calcutta, of 
vwhich even Dundee may be jealous. 

Notwithstanding all this, which may be called the favourable 
-balance of symptoms in the body politic, there remains the big 
question, Is the country too densely populated? are the numbers of 
the people too great for safety? Well, the average incidence of 
population on the square mile in the whole country, a vast area of a 
«million and a half of square miles, is less than 150 souls. This, 
-of course, is not a high ratio—indeed, a moderate one for a 
country which is half within the tropics and has many elements 
of richness and fertility. But here again the distribution is very 
unequal. Fully one-half of the whole area is uncultivated or un- 
grazed. How much of the uncultivated is cultivable will always be 
doubtful, because the appliances, the resources of agriculture will 
improve, the capital available for its promotion will be accumulated, 
and land reckoned uncultivable in one generation may prove culti- 
vable in another. But at the best—that is, whatever may be the 
improvements in cultivation—there must still be a large area either 
absolutely needed for forestry, or consisting of slopes too steep for 
working, or covered by wide-spreading beds of rivers, or composed 
of rocky and sandy deserts. Indeed, between the mid-basin of the 
Indus and Hindoostan there is an interval of impracticable desert. 
Still, after allowing for all these important deductions, there must 
be tracts, throughout the central regions and the north-eastern 
regions, where tens of thousands of square miles of fairly fertile soil 
await the plough. Not even all the cadastral and topographical 
surveys—admirably executed by the Government,—nor all the statis- 
tical inquiries by the Agricultural Department ever succeed i 
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discovering fully the extent of cultivable waste. This is revealed 
only by the pressure of the peasantry in search of livelihood. The 


centrifugal force of growing families, with a people among whom 


marriage is well-nigh universal, must drive the husbandman farther 
and farther afield in quest of subsistence. Moreover, many areas 
cultivated with miscellaneous products are suddenly found to be well 
suited for cereals, Witness the recent expansion of the area under 
wheat in response to the demand from England, to the favouring 
prices, to the facilities afforded by railways for inland traffic. Few 
persons had previously supposed that so great a food-producing area 
existed. And certainly if the demand were to become still more 
imperative, the wheat would yet further displace other products. 

In some regions it is hard to say how far the opening out of rail- 
ways may lead to increase of cultivation. For example, the con- 
struction of the line direct from Naghore to Calcutta, through a 
territory sparsely populated, and having an unhealthy climate, may 
hereafter render the lands much more healthy from clearance of 
jungle and rank vegetation, may develop agricultural resources and 
employ the surplus population overflowing from other districts. 

All this has a bearing on the grave considerations arising from the 
unequal distribution of the population. For, although the popula- 
tion is moderate on the whole, and although on a general survey it 
does appear that, on the whole again, there ought to be room for 
many additional millions for every decade to come in the immediate 
future, yet it must be acknowledged that in many districts the 
population is very dense, quite as much as the land can bear, and 
in some districts is too dense. For instance, in the upper valley of 
the Ganges—say, around Agra—it is about 400 to the square mile. 
In the lower valley—say, around Benares—it is about 800, and still 
lower down in parts of Behar it is even more—900 and upwards 
to the square mile. It would seem almost incredible that the land 
can bear such a burden of population. Nevertheless, it has so much 
fertility that it sustains the weight better than does the land round 
Agra. Evenin Behar, however, the excess of population is a source 
of danger. Similar remarks may be made regarding other districts 
in other parts of the country. Again, the districts round Calcutta 
—in English phraseology, the home counties—have an equal density 
of population. In this case, however, the inhabitants consist largely 
of people who are employed in the great capital and live in the 
environs—like the villa population of our English metropolis— 
Tunning to and fro in crowds by the morning and evening trains. 

The question then arises whether the excessive density in some 
districts can be relieved by migration or emigration. It must at 
once be admitted that the Indian people are very slow and loth to 
leave their homes, even though the subsistence should be narrowed 
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to the minimum compatible with existence. They belong to those 
races of mankind who cling desperately to their ancestral homesteads, 
Emigration to lands beyond the ocean is and always has been very 
limited, indeed regrettably small. It might have been hoped that 
the surplus inhabitants of India would sail away to people tropical 
regions elsewhere. But the emigration to the Mauritius, to Natal, to 
the West Indies, to the French colonies has never been considerable, 
and has fluctuated sadly. In the case of the French colonies there 
have been particular difficulties into which I do not pause to enter. 
British Guiana is perhaps the best and most permanent field for the 
emigrants. Even there the number of the Indian colonists may be 
relatively large for the colony but is small for India. On the whole, 
this emigration may relieve India of a few tens of thousands—say, 
50,000 annually—but it produces no appreciable effect on so great 
a country. The migration is more successful. Not that the 
Indians migrate largely from one part to another of India proper. 
But they do migrate from India to outlying or adjacent provinces, 
to Assam, to Burma, to Ceylon. Such migration amounts toa 
quarter of a million annually; and, though not considerable, it is 
yet appreciable. In all, emigration and migration together may 
amount to one-third of a million annually, or one-sixth to one-eighth 
of the increase already shown of two to three millions yearly. 

Apart from migration and emigration, which may be called 
external causes of relief, there may be internal causes to lessen the 
population. The first of these latter would be the pestilence or 
sickness which springs from insanitary conditions. Now, this cause, 
which has always been operative, will operate less and less under 
British rule. Sanitation, in a hundred ways, and especially the 
water-supply in the towns and cities will reduce the death-rate. 
This rate, as shown by the vital statistics which are being better and 
better collated, is still high—doubtless higher than in European 
countries. Still it is lower nowadays than it was in former times, 
though the statistics do not go back far enough to enable us to verify 
the comparison accurately. Here, then, no sign of relief is per- 
ceptible ; and humanity will rejoice at that. 

Before British rule war, revolution, devastation, raiding, plunder- 
ing, fire and sword kept down the numbers of the people from time 
to time in almost all parts of the country. Those who have read the 
medizval history of India, even down to the nineteenth century, by 
the light derivable from traditions on the spot can alone estimate 
how terribly effective these causes used to be. They have all been 
checked during the last three generations. 

Lastly, there remains the grave question, How far is the growth 
of numbers affected by famine? This destructive agency has 
existed from time immemorial. Though historical accuracy is 
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unobtainable, we may infer that the evil must have been worse before 
British rule than it has been since. At all events, it has been very 
serious throughout the British period, beginning from the middle of 
the eighteenth century. From 1770 to 1890, say 120 years, famine has 
occurred thirty-eight times, not, indeed, through the whole land, 
but in some part or other of the country. In other words, suffering 
and death have been hereby caused somewhere or other in every third 
or fourth year. The Government always tried to afford succour; its 
efforts were more and more strenuous according as an enlightened 
sense of duty became stronger. Of late, the remedial efforts have 
been wonderful—no expense, however tremendous, no labour, how- 
ever arduous, being grudged. Some success has been attained ; 
sometimes it has been well-nigh complete. At other times it has been 
chequered and the result disappointing. On some of these dread occa- 
sions the loss of life has been sadly great; perhaps even one per 
cent. of the whole people of the country may have thus perished in 
asingle year. This percentage may not at first sight seem high; 
but when the figures are reckoned on so vast a population as that of 
India, the loss represents a great human sacrifice. Sometimes also 
the sacrifice has, in part at least, extended over a second year, and 
then the total loss becomes even more deplorable. It has been 
seen that the meteorological causes, which bring on drought in any 
given year, are but too likely to continue over the following year, 
and may even extend into a third year. Nor, at these dire 
seasons, does death occur from hunger alone. It also arises from 
the sickness, epidemic and sporadic, which supervenes on insuffi- 
cient nutrition, on the migration from place to place, on the un- 
avoidable exposure to climate on the relief works, and on a defective 
or polluted water supply. It is this concomitant sickness or pesti- 
lence that often baffles the authorities even more than the effects of 
hunger. And of its causes a bad water-supply is perhaps the worst. 
The drought which parches the fields also dries up the water-springs, 
and the wells or tanks become dangerously low. The deadly 
maladies which must ensue can be readily imagined. 

To many thinkers the theme of Indian famines, their causes and 
their cure, may easily suggest itself. The idea, perhaps, arises 
from the presumption that they are preventable; but, alas! they 
are not. What are the causes? They resolve themselves into 
this fact. In due season, yearly, the vapours, the cloud-masses, 
drawn by the sun’s rays from the Indian Ocean, are arrested on 
reaching the Indian land, and are condensed into fertilizing rain ; 
then, of course, agriculture prospers. But from time to time the 
vapours fail to be attracted by the land: they pass over it and proceed 
onward to the mountain ranges beyond India; then, of course, agricul- 
ture perishes for lack of rain. Such, in brief and general terms, is 
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the history of a phenomenon of which the circumstances deserve a 
fuller discussion than can be here afforded. Evidently it arises 
from atmospheric conditions beyond the control of man. Famine 
may probably be mitigated in the course of time, as I shall pre- 
sently show. But so far as can be reasonably foreseen it cannot be 
averted, and it will, in all probability, recur at intervals, though 
the period of its recurrence must be ever uncertain. 

But what is meant by the mitigation of this important cause or 
factor of famine? If the land be fairly clothed with forest and 
vegetation the clouds will be arrested in their aerial course, and will 
pause to drop fatness. If the land be denuded, then the clouds will be 
borne onwards, and leave the ground without moisture. As a general 
rule, it may be said that those parts of the country which are near the 
belts of forests receive their rain in due season; those which are 
more remote suffer from drought in proportion to their remoteness. 
But to this rule there always have been many puzzling exceptions, 
to explain which would need a disquisition on physical geography 
quite beyond my present space. In one part only of the country 
north of the central provinces, which are encircled by forest zones, 
can it be said that the rains are almost unfailing. It is admitted on 
all hands that deforesting, as the technical phrase runs, or cutting 
down forests without providing for reproduction, must aggravate 
the tendencies to drought, and that afforesting, in other words, 
the conservation and propagation of forests, will help to bring 
about a comparative regularity of rainfall. And whatever may be 
the occasional disappointments in this respect, this much is sure, 
that the forests preserve the water-springs, the sources and initial 
courses of streams, and the water-supply available for storage. This, 
by itself, constitutes a great boon. 

For a long while forestry, though far from being neglected, did 
not receive adequate attention. But during the last twenty years 
the Forest Department of the State has been developed more and 
more, till it now controls nearly 100,000 square miles, and is perhaps 
the largest department of its kind in the world. Yet it has still 
many difficulties to contend with, and is susceptible of much further 
development or improvement. 

Again, railways have done immense service in maintaining the 
supplies in the grain markets of drought-stricken districts. With- 
out these means of communication the cost in treasure to the State 
and the sacrifice of life would in recent famines have been much 
more terrible than they actually were. There is now hardly any 
district—ere long there will not be a single district—which is not 
rendered accessible by railway for grain importation in event of 
scarcity. So far so good, but this alone will not suffice to ward off 
death from starvation in times of famine. Ifthe markets are empty, 
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the people may starve, of course, even though they have money 
wherewith to buy. But if they had no money, they might be im 
danger of starvation, even though the markets had been filled by the 
help of railway communication. Now it is evident that in time of 
drought and scarcity the labouring classes are short of money— 
desperately so. The middle and lower middle classes and the 
peasant proprietors at such times prove to have reserve stores. In 
that respect they will compare favourably with other nations. But 
below them there is firstly a great class of farm labourers who 
have nothing to do or to earn when the fields are scorched and the 
crops withered. Secondly, there is a great class of small handi- 
craftsmen and makers of country wares; the purchasers and cus- 
tomers, being obliged to economise during the scarcity, cease to 
purchase and to deal; so the workers fall into enforced idleness. 
Thus the number of the unemployed grows alarmingly. For these 
two classes relief works are provided. Thirdly, there is everywhere 
a large class of aged, infirm, or otherwise afflicted people who, in 
Europe, would fall upon the poor-rates, but in India are supported 
by private charity. In time of scarcity the charitably disposed are 
preoccupied in supporting themselves, and so the fountains of charity 
are dried up. And these poor people, too feeble to work, are the first 
to be maintained under the care of the relief authorities. 

Relief operations in India form no exception to the rule that 
in these matters vigilance is needed against abuses. Neglect might 
tend to pauperise the people. But fortunately they do not evince 
any disposition towards pauperisation. They are even anxious to quit 
relief works and return to their homes and their ordinary occupa- 
tion. Nor are they prone to rely on State assistance On the 
contrary, they display patience and fortitude in a supreme degree, 
and will often languish at home and sink into extreme weakness 
before going forth to declare their need and apply to the authorities 
for work. The Government can therefore afford to be somewhat 
generous in dispensing relief, in order to assure the saving of life, 
without incurring much risk of pauperisation. 

There remains the matter of artificial irrigation. Within the last 
two generations the Government have laid out more than 30 
millions sterling of capital in irrigation works, besides annual expen- 
diture out of current revenue for the same object. The Irrigation 
Department of India is the grandest thing of its kind in the world. 
It fertilises some 30 millions of acres, thus conferring a great boon 
and laying some foundation for safety against drought. But this 
amounts, after all, to only 45,000 square miles, out of a cultivated 
area of more than half a million of square miles, or 300 millions 
of acres. In other words, the area under the irrigation-works 
covers only one-tenth or one-twelfth of the total cultivation. 
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This kind of irrigation is being, and will yet be extended—though 
most of the best sites and lines of country have been already taken 
up. Outside these“ great works, tanks of various dimensions, 
large and small, and wells innumerable exist. Infinite care is 
needed for the encouragement of these minor but useful works. At 
the best, however, irrigation, whether from canals or artificial lakes, 
or tanks, or wells, though it does much, can by no means do all that 
would be requisite in order to avert the consequences of drought. 

The outcome of all these considerations is, that the causes of 
famine in India are not entirely preventable, that the consequences 
of drought can be mitigated but not averted, and that this recurring 
calamity is one that neither governments nor legislatures nor admi- 
nistrations can wholly cure. Famine, then, as we may expect, will in 
most decades check slightly the growth of population, and in some 
districts even decimate the people. But it will not go so far as to 
neutralize the natural increment of the population. Even if it lessened 
that increment by half a million of souls annually on the average, 
which is a high estimate, still there will probably remain an increase 
of two or two and a half millions annually. 

The conclusions, then, to which my disquisition points are as follows. 
The population of the Indian Empire has risen within the memory of 
the present generation from 220 to 289 millions ; it has been increas- 
ing at the rate of 2} millions annually, and is now rising at the rate 
of 3 millions. If no large famines occur it will considerably exceed 
300 millions at the end of the century now drawing toa close. Even 
in the event of decimation from these causes, there will be an 
excess over the 300 millions. This augmentation is coincident with 
@ growth in means and resources of livelihood, and in material 
prosperity of all kinds. The exportation of food grains in vast 
quantities continues. The average of population in the Indian 
Empire is very moderate. For all that, the density in some parts 
is considerable, and in other parts too great. On the other hand, 
there is a large quantity of cultivable land still unused, the extent 
of, which can be fully known by experience alone. Further, the 
existing cultivation can be made more and more productive by 
agricultural science, by development of irrigation in detail, and by 
improved appliances for husbandry. On the whole, there is fair reason 
to hope that the magnificent area of land will be able to sustain its 
people ; and that the accession of teeming millions decade after decade 
under the British rule may be welcomed without an afterthought. On 
the other hand, there have been; and still are, frequently recurring 
causes to check the growth of the population. One fearfully potent 
cause arising from internal war, devastation and disorder, which up to 
the present century decimated the people, has been effectually stoppea. 
But pestilence, which in former centuries occasionally stalked through 
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the land, still lurks in many places. It is kept down by sanitation, 
by the diffusion of medical education among the natives, and by the 
purification of the water supply. The waterworks are to be found 
in almost every town; in the great cities they may be compared with 
anything of their kind in any country. The check on popula- 
tion, as imposed by sickness, will be gradually lessened. Then 
there is the terrible check resulting from famine or scarcity. The 
recorded experience of more than a century shows that this scourge 
has appeared, in one quarter or another, once in every three years. 
Its recurrence is extremely probable. It springs from atmospheric 
conditions which may be partially controlled, but cannot be wholly 
averted by the power of man. Its terrible power isin part weakened 
by railway communication supplying the markets which have been 
depleted from scarcity. Its area may be in some degree limited by 
irrigation works. The conservation and propagation of forests will 
improve the supply of moisture in the country. Great efforts, 
without stint of money, will be made by the Government to find 
wages and employment for the multitudes suddenly thrown out of 
work by the cessation of labour in the fields and the temporary 
paralysis of the hand looms, the potteries, and other village indus- 
tries. Infinite good will, indeed, be effected in these various 
ways. But no administration can guarantee security against loss 
of life from hunger, and from the many ailments which ensue 
after a period of physical depression. Therefore the population 
will be checked in some degree by famine. The loss from that 
tause appears to be about half-a-million annually in a cycle 
of years. But this would represent only one-fifth or one-sixth 
of the present annual increase of population. And probably the 
consequences of famine, though not averted, will yet be lessened 
by good administration ; so that even this check on population will 
become gradually less. Emigration to tropical regions beyond the 
sea will do something for the progress of those regions, but will not 
be enough to make any perceptible impression on the Indian popula- 
tion. Migration from India proper to outlying provinces of the 
Indian Empire, as Burma and Assam, will be considerable, perhaps 
equal to one-tenth or one-twelfth of the annual increase. The trans- 
fer of population from India to Ceylon is reckoned as migration only, 
because Ceylon, though not belonging to the Indian Empire, is yet 
adjacent to India. In many countries there are social causes induc- 
ing the people themselves to put a check on the growth of popula- 
tion, notably in some parts of Europe. These considerations have no 
effect in India, where early marriage is universal, and is rendered 
obligatory by the iron rule of time-honoured custom. Thus, on the 
ome hand, while the existing checks on population are gradually 
lessened by British rule, many a potent stimulus is called into being, 
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and after allowing for all kinds of unavoidable diminution, a steady 
augmentation of the people is to be looked for. The accession of 
Upper Burma to the Empire, and the combination of all Burma under 
one administration as a part of British India, will greatly concern the 
population of that great Indian dominion. It brings the basin and 
delta of the Irawaddy into touch commercially with the several basins 
and deltas of India. Sore as may be the need, deep as may be the 
affliction of any famine-stricken part of India, there is succour from 
Burmese rice-fields practically inexhaustible. The whole subject of 
famine was, in 1879-80, laboriously investigated by a special com- 
mission, of which the late Sir James Caird was a prominent member, 
Its elaborate report summarised all that can be devised by the wit of 
man for the improvement of the country. But, after all, its recom. 
mendations did not go beyond the known catalogue of all that avov- 
edly and admittedly has to be done for the moral and material pro- 
gress of the Indian Empire. It is to good government, slowly and 
patiently pushed on, that we must look for meeting the consequences 
of the rapid growth of population. There is no golden or immediate 
remedy. ‘Trusting to the Providence that has so mercifully upheld 
us during a glorious century and more of reign in India, we must 
advance on our present lines, and persevere in the course we are 
pursuing. The people, as they become more and more enlightened, 
will help the Government in this immense task. 

The sum total, then, is this, that the increase of the Indian 
population is a clear sign of material progress, and is a cause for 
imperial congratulation. But it imposes an additional burden of 
anxiety and responsibility, both on the Government and on the 
people, a burden which their shoulders are broad enough to bear. 

RicuarpD TEMPLE. 
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THE MILITARY SITUATION IN MADAGASCAR. 
To the Editor of the Fortnigutty Review. 


§m,—No one in his senses doubts that, if France were to put forth all her 

ngth, and organise a well-equipped expedition, such, for instance, as the 
z: with which she effected the conquest of Tonquin, she would in the end 
be able to dictate terms to the Hova Government, and thus establish an 
elective protectorate over Madagascar. But it is allowed, by every one. 
conversant with the geography of this country, and who is also aware of 
the spirit which animates the governing race, that, in order to impose any 
terms upon them, it will be necessary to send an overwhelming force to 
this capital, Antananarivo, which is situated near the centre of the great 
plateau of Imerina, at an elevation of nearly five thousand feet above the 
gealevel. Various authorities, more or less competent, have estimated the 
probable force necessary to effect this result. None of them place it below 
twelve thousand, while some fix it as high as thirty thousand troops. M. de 
Freycinet, in his speech to the French Chamber at the close of the late 
war, put it at twenty-five thousand men: allowing for a sufficient force to 
protect their line of communications. Since that date, the military situa- 
tion, as far as the Hovas are concerned, has considerably improved. Excel- 
lent technical instruction has been given by competent English officers, 
during the past three or four years, to schools of cadets, both in infantry 
and artillery studies ; and the young men so taught have attained a high 
degree of efficiency. Several new machine-guns have been received by the 
Hovas ; and these guns, together with about thirty thousand rifles, and the 
Recessary ammunition for both, are ready for service. It is very difficult 
to estimate the fighting capabilities of the Malagasy army. In the late war 
they behaved well, on some occasions; at other times they showed any- 
thing but a warlike spirit. In a future campaign their conduct will mainly 
depend upon, (1) their food, (2) their leaders. The first consideration 
touches upon the weakest point of the Hova administration, namely, the 
commissariat, which is, practically, non-existent. The Government are, 
however, aware of this deficiency ; and it is probable that, in the event of 
another war, some efforts will be made to provide food for the troops. That 
there should be any doubt about such a vital matter, may afford amusement 
to military critics: especially to those who are unacquainted with the extra- 
ordinary devotion, frugality, and endurance of the Malagasy race. With 
regard to the second point there is still more doubt. If I leave out of 
account a French gentleman, who would, of course, rejoin the army of the 
Republic, the Hovas have at present only one European officer in their ser- 
vice. This officer had previously gained valuable experience in South 
African wars, where he much distinguished himself, and served through the 
late campaign; he has a thorough knowledge of his profession, and is 
deservedly much trusted by the Malagasy. We may take it as admitted that, 
in order to force an entrance into the Imerina plateau, a properly-consti- 
tuted expedition must be undertaken ; and we may be pretty sure that the 
result will mainly depend upon the intelligence of the commanders, and the 
courage and endurance of the troops. A late King of Madagascar said, 
previously to the famous phrase of the Emperor Nicholas, ‘I have two 
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generals, each of whom is as good as five thousand soldiers—namely, 
General Hazo and General Tazo.” The former word means forest, and the 
latter fever. These natural obstacles still remain, and will have to be 
reckoned with by an invading force, whatever resistance they may have to 
encounter. During one period of the late war, 40 per cent. of the French 
troops were on the sick list, and that without either marching or fighting. 
There are, it is well known, no roads whatever in Madagascar, and the rain- 
fall during certain months in the year is prodigious. The plateau of Imerina 
is surrounded by a chain of mountains, which afford unusual facilities for 
the erection of defensive works, and the soldiers are adepts in the use of a 
spade. Without going further into details, enough has, perhaps, been said 
to show that an attack upon the district occupied by the governing race will 
be no child’s play for an invading army. The main difficulty, common to 
all such campaigns, is the absolute impossibility of the column deploying 
into line, during any portion of its advance, until the plateau itself is 
pierced ; and the seizure of the capital ought then to be comparatively 
easy, even if a decisive battle has first to be fought in the plain. In very 
many respects an expedition of this kind would compare with our own to 
Abyssinia, except that; Lord Napier never fired a shot, nor lost a single man 
in action. Yet I believe that the cost of that little campaign was about 
ten millions sterling; and it would in that respect form a fair basis upon 
which the French may ground their calculations. 

It remains to be seen what compensating advantages they would gain by 
their outlay. Imerina is at present inhabited by over a million Hovas, 
including their slaves, women, and children. This population is entirely 
supported by the never-failing rice crop, which is the only one of any 
importance in all the district. A season of drought prevails without inter- 
mission from April until October, rendering the growth of almost any other 
cereal difficult and precarious. 

To speak generally, the invaders would acquire an immense extent of 
country, which would be almost entirely useless to them ; because, in the first 
place, all the rice-fields are private property, and secondly, they are only 
cultivable by the natives themselves, for whose support they barely sutlice. 
Whether the French would succeed in imposing sufficient taxation upon the 
inhabitants of this district to maintain the expenses of its administration, is 
more than doubtful. Probably, in addition to the ten millions sterling, 
which may be taken as the minimum cost of the expedition, the French 
budget would be burdened with supplementary estimates for many years to 
come. 

Much has been said, especially during the last three years, of the mineral 
wealth of this country. But although as yet we have hardly any accu- 
rate knowledge, enough has lately leaked out to make even the most 
sanguine of us doubt whether ‘‘ payable” alluvial ground exists, at all 
events to any great extent, in the island of Madagascar. Of course, 
there is a great deal of gold here, as well as of some other minerals. But 
so far as is at present known, the extraction of the former can only be 
successfully carried on by persons who can subsist on an average earning 
of about three or four pence a day—a rate so ridiculously low that it is 
hard to believe that some thousands of natives would expend their labour 
and their lives in this unremunerative occupation. Yet such is the case, 
and one can only account for it by the wonderful fascination which gold- 
washing possesses, and which is altogether apart from its intrinsic value to 
the workers. The copper here is pure, but requires facilities for its trans- 
port which do not at present exist. Much the same is true of the iron. 
Of course, there are immense tracts in the country suitable both for pasture 
and agriculture; but the population is scanty, and it would be very long 
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before the land could be developed sufficiently to pay the conquerors. 
However, the French have had plenty of time, since their last war with the 
Malagasy, to study the question; and we may presume that, when they 
persuaded Lord Salisbury to acknowledge their protectorate, they took all 
the chances into account ; and among them must have been the chance of 
their meeting, as they have done, with a firm but courteous refusal from 
the lords of the soil to allow it to be overrun by foreigners. The next 
move in the political game can hardly fail to be of interest, both to persons 
outside of the great African island and to those whose lot is cast upon it, 
I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
VaZAHA. 


P.8.—Since the above was written we have heard of a concession being 
given to an English syndicate of a large tract of country, which is reported 
to contain a great deal of gold and other precious minerals, as well as of 
large deposits of coal. 

Some of the above statements regarding the mineral wealth of this 
country may appear to conflict with those which have been put forward by 
the syndicate in question. I shall be very glad if the rather pessimist views 
which I have formed may be proved to be wrong. But what I have said 
on the matter was shown to the very best authorities in Madagascar, both 
Hova and British, and, as at present advised, I have no reason to retract 
any of my statements, 


VAZAHA, 
ANTANANARIVO, 
December 21st, 1891. 
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Tat same evening, she had one moment alone with him. She looked 
thoughtful, but much happier. 

‘‘Do you know,” she said to him hastily, “ what you do when you tell 
me things? You seem to cut an alley through a wood that I thought 
impassable, and I see suddenly a gleam of light at the end.”’ 

‘* More philosophy ! ” exclaimed the Princess, entering. ‘* Come—come. 
We ordered dinner at seven. Give me your arm, Bobby Grenville, and let 
me totter along with you to the restaurant.” 

They were later than most of the company; and there were many people 
departing before their own meal had arrived at its middle stage. The 
Princess was studying the moving figures through her spectacles, when she 
suddenly, in her penetrating voice, exclaimed : 

‘¢ Baron—baron, won’t you look at me?” 

A tall, grizzled man started, and then caught sight of her. They shook 
hands effusively. She asked him how long he had been at Lichtenbourg. 
He said for two days, and that that night he was leaving. 

‘* You know my niece?” said the Princess. 

The Baron turned and looked at her. 

‘‘Of course,” he said; ‘‘ but I have not met you since you were married. 
Once or twice I have seen you walking with your husband, and I wondered 
if my mind was deceiving me when it whispered that I had the honour of 
knowing you. Will you have the goodness to present me to Herr von 
Schilizzi.” 

Grenville, despite every effort, was conscious that his brows contracted; 
and though as a matter of fact his colour changed but little, he felt that his 
face must be hot with indignant protest. It seemed to him for the moment 
as if some one had stripped him of his clothes, and forced on him those of 
this mongrel Greek tradesman. The mistake was corrected almost as soon 
as made; and his vanity was soothed by finding that this stranger recog- 
nised his name when it was mentioned, and bowed to him with evident 
deference. But Mrs. Schilizzi had noted every change in his expression; 
and after the Baron had gone, she became absorbed and silent. The manner 
of the Princess too, though he did not notice it at the time, underwent, as 
he reflected afterwards, an almost imperceptible change. 

‘‘The Baron,” she said to him presently, ‘has a beautiful old castle in 
Styria. There is hardly a roof that doesn’t let in the rain, and hardly a 
table with more than three legs. It’s so old and dirty, that I’m sure you 
should have a look at it.” 

Grenville felt that this allusion to his tastes was not very sympathetic; 
and before dinner was over he became a trifle embarrassed by the Princess 
asking him what other antiquities he would visit, and when his official 
engagements would be taking him back to London. A doubt came to him 
for a single passing moment as to whether his continuance in Lichtenbourg 
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could have struck her as in any way curious; and instinct rather than 
teason, at once supplied him with a defence. As to his return in London, 
gome vague answer was sufficient. 

“ But as to old castles,” he went on good-naturedly, ‘‘ I have been asked 
to be a guest at another ; and that is the castle of our Pasha. If I like to 
go there, I believe I shall be welcome in a week or so ; and meanwhile this 
is a charming place to wait at.” 

With this intelligence the Princess seemed quite content. With an almost 
motherly friendliness, 

“Help me up from my chair,” she said, ‘‘ and come to our room to be 
beaten again at chess.” 

The game that evening proceeded almost in silence. No word or look 
came from Mrs. Schilizzi which showed that her thoughts had strayed 
beyond knights and pawns and bishops. The following day when he 
started on his usual stroll with her, she surprised him by saying with 
decision, 

“T am not going to stop out long.” And as soon as they had reached a 
walk which was comparatively unfrequented, she began, ‘‘ I want to tell you 
something. You had much better go away. It is best for every reason.” 

Surprised and bewildered he asked her what she meant. ‘ Where must 
Igo? Why mustI go? When?” 

“Soon,” she said. ‘* Can’t you see that my aunt is beginning to wonder 
about you: and any morning I may hear from my husband that he is 
coming. Indeed I shouldn’t be surprised if he came without my hearing. 
I'm getting so uncomfortable I hardly know what to do.” 

It was not only what she said, but there was a peculiar quality in her 
manner, that roused in Grenville a certain sense of injustice, and seemed to 
have placed at once a distance. between him and her. ‘ Certainly,” he 
replied, ‘‘ if you wish it, I will go. It is true I have nowhere to go to— 
except, I suppose, England. I have no home, as you know, either there or 
anywhere.” 

“‘England!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ No—I didn’t mean that.” 

*‘ Well then, Paris, if you like it better. I can easily make arrangements 
to go by the evening train.” 

‘Don’t be silly,” she cried. ‘‘ Do try to understand me. I only mean, 
go away for a day or two; and if you like to do so, come back when Paul 
arrives. It matters about my aunt, so much more than about him: and if 
you are here when he is, it will look so much better to her.”’ 

“Do you mean then that I must go at once? Tell me. Iam at your 
orders.” 

Her tone was almost tender; but as she went on it grew chilly again. 
*No—no—I don’t want you to go to-day. That would look worse 
than if you remained till Christmas. But talk to my aunt about going— 
make her think you are going. It will be quite enough, in any case, if you 
go to the Pasha for a day or two. Come,” she said presently, ‘I must 
be turning back again. For the last two mornings I have neglected my 
children ; and I mean to teach them some lessons before luncheon.” 

Grenville could not help being annoyed at the instructions given him. 
The matter of them he could bear, but what he could not bear was the 
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manner. The former affected him like any ordinary pain, which he could 
accept with fortitude and acquiescence ; but the latter seemed rather to 
produce some irritated rebellion of the nerves, whose action lay beyond the 
province of fortitude. ‘‘Of course,” he said to himself, “I will go should 
she really wish it; or even if I see myself that it is well for her that I 
should go. But she seems to think that if she wishes to send me away, I 
can be sent away like a footman, and rung for when I again am wanted.” 

In this language, however, he recognised the return of the temper which 
had attacked and tortured him, and with which he had struggled in London, 
He knew it now—that spirit of unjust accusation, malignant as the devil 
himself, and petty as the puniest of his imps: and he found that he had 
advanced considerably in the art ot self-discipline. ‘‘ Get thee behind me,” 
he said again and again, to each bitter thought which whispered itself in his 
ear against her: and he charmed it away, like a saint quoting a text, by 
quoting from his memory some words of love or some look of kindness. 
He also—though on reflection he did not consider them necessary—faith- 
fully followed her instructions with regard to his conduct towards the 
Princess. Without committing himself to a statement that he was going to 
leave, he gave her to understand, which he could now do truthfully, that 
he was staying where he was, in the expectation of shortly going to the 
Pasha; and, more than this, with regard to Mrs. Schilizzi, he kept over his 
manner and movements so strict a watch, that if the Princess should have 
really begun to criticise them, her suspicions should be disarmed by the 
step she took to confirm them. 

But though Grenville outwardly was perfectly calm and good-tempered, 
and to Mrs. Schilizzi, whenever he was alone with her, tender, his life for 
the next few days was one constant effort of self-control. Apart from the 
Princess or her children he daily saw less and less of her. She did not 
deny him the walks which had by this time become habitual ; but she pro- 
fessed a distaste for the lonelier parts of the gardens ; she kept as much as 
she could to the paths which were most frequented: and she seemed by 
preference to take the children with her. She did not find fault or quarrel with 
him ; but she did what was more estranging. She avoided, so far as she 
could, all topics that were personal, and whenever he tried to approach 
them, she adroitly turned to others. He had sometimes thought her hard, 
he had sometimes thought her cruel. He was now fretted with an even 
worse suspicion of her—that so far as he was concerned she was gradually 
becoming frivolous. Inward troubles such as these, depending on such 
slight vicissitudes, seem to many people to be hardly troubles at all, and 
to need on a man’s part no firmness in bearing them. Let such people 
consider how small and hidden an injury in the vital parts of the body may 
cause the most intolerable suffering: and they then may conceive how 4 
mind may be sometimes as sensitive as a stomach ; and how the finest minds, 
though they may show suffering least, are those that feel it most, and need 
most strength to bear it. Grenville’s secret sufferings were of two kinds. 
First came the sense, made the more difficult to deal with because it was 
doubtful, that the woman who had been so near to him was now gradually 
withdrawing herself; whilst a phantom was constantly facing him of his own 
approaching desolation. Secondly came a sense of his own unutterable folly, 
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gupposing this woman to be actually thus treating him. All his thoughts 
which were in the service of his own self-love began to plot together, and 
break out into insurrections, threatening her and clamouring to be revenged 
on her: but never once, by an angry look or word, did he allow a sign of 
this inward tumult to escape him. On the contrary whilst one part of his 
mind was stinging him with‘distrust of her and resentment, he forced himself, 
by the aid of another part, to act asif he completely trusted her. However 
unreasonable or capricious her conduct and words might seem to him, he 
forced himself to interpret them in some way to her advantage ; nor did he 
relax his forbearance, though it hourly grew more difficult, as he looked in 
vain for any sign that she was touched by it, or was even aware of it. At 
last, indeed, he was growing to dread, rather than look forward to his meet- 
ings with her: when one morning, to his extreme surprise, she greeted him 
with a voice and look like those of their early days—those days in the 
forest, which seemed now like some lost existence. ‘‘ Bobby,” she said 
softly, ‘I have a great deal to say to you. I am going this morning to 
take you for a walk in the country—you see Iam ready. Have you got 
your hat? Then come.” 

Hardly able to believe in such a return of happiness, Grenville walked 
by her side, unconscious of the road they were taking, till she said ‘‘ We 
will go to a place where I took you once before.’’ He then realised that 
they were on their way to the mill. ‘ Listen,’ she went on presently. 
“This morning I have heard from Paul. He perhaps will be here to- 
morrow, or at farthest the day after; and my aunt who has only been 
staying here in order to keep me company, has settled already to return 
home this evening.” 

Grenville looked at her, and received the news in silence. One curious 
thing struck him about her. Circumstances were approaching which, more 
than all others, might seem calculated to increase the nervousness she had 
80 often before exhibited; now the nervousness instead of increasing seemed 
to have wholly vanished. She was serious indeed; but so far as frankness 
goes, she was as fearlessly, as affectingly frank, as she had been on the 
lake or in the hunting lodge. ‘‘ Darling,” she exclaimed presently—it was 
long since she had used that word, “ will you mind if I ask you one thing. 
Let us turn back now, and go for this walk later. My aunt will have left 
by that time ; and the whole afternoon will be our own. I don't want to 
be hurried. I have so much to say to you.” 

Grenville assented, and they returned almost in silence—a silence of 
union, not a silence of estrangement. 

** T hope,” said the Princess to Grenville, just before her departure, when 
Mrs. Schilizzi happened to have left the room, ‘‘I hope you'll write and tell 
me of your visit to this wonderful Pasha; and if you have time on your 
hands, come back again to me. I,” she continued, ‘‘am wanted here no 
longer, now that Irma will have her husband ; and I’ve business at home 
that has been asking for me for the last five days. As you are not going 
directly, you of course will make his acquaintance. He’s not grand, like 
your friends the Count and Countess—but I don’t know anyone witha 
better head on his shoulders.” 

Grenville wondered if in this there was any oblique hint to himself. Of 
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one thing he had become aware at all events, that the Princess saw no need 
of conveying any hints to her niece. 

“Tell me,” said Mrs. Schilizzi, when the Princess had driven off, ‘‘ should 
you mind, Bobby, if we took the children with us? It would give them so 
much pleasure; and I should like it myself, for other reasons. I can’t 
bear to think that you should come between me and them: and indeed you 
don’t! But I was a little afraid of you thinking that they might come 
between you and me. They won't; but I'll do as you wish about it.” 

“Take them,” he said ; and she saw that he said it willingly. 

They went again by the way they had gone that morning. They came 

o the place where the well-remembered path took them from the high-road, 
and led them by the willows and the river. 

** Have you forgotten,” she said to him, ‘‘the day when I first brought 
you here? I keep in my mind every word that yousaid to me. My soul 
was being born that day, and all the world seemed beautiful.” 

‘«T,” he answered, ‘‘ have also forgotten nothing.” 

They walked on in silence. ‘“ Look,” she exclaimed presently. ‘ Did 
you see that water-ousel, how pretty it was! It darted out from the shadow 
of those two bushes. These bushes, when last we were here, had very few 
leaves on them. You picked up a stone, when we went past them. I 
remember what you said. I wonder if you do? You said that when two 
people were really fond of each other, the heavens were opened for them. 
I wonder, Bobby, if they will be open for me much longer ? ” 

Before he could answer she had begun calling to the children, as if to 
escape from feelings which she could no longer control. ‘‘ Come,” she 
said, ‘‘ both of you and show me those pretty flowers.’’ The children came, 
and trotted like dogs along by her, extracting a promise that they should 
all have tea at the mill. They had it in the same summer-house. Their 
elders laughed with them; the greatest pleasures of life seemed for all four 
of them, to be cakes and sugar ; and its greatest problem the division of them. 
At last when the little mouths were beginning to move more slowly, Mrs. 
Schilizzi said, ‘“‘Now, children, go and play.” Off they flew like two 
obedient butterflies, and the mother’s face then turned towards Grenville, 
and her lips said tremulously, ‘‘ Listen—I want to speak to you.” 

‘‘Yes?” he said. He saw that she struggled for her voice. She found 
it only with an effort. ‘‘ Bobby,” she said at last, ‘‘ you won’t go away 
and leave me?” With the eloquence that lies only in words that are 
broken and chosen helplessly, he protested that he would not. ‘* Why,” 
he asked, “ should you think so.” 

‘‘For many reasons,” she said. ‘I can hardly tell yet how many. 
When Paul comes, I shall know.”’ 

‘* Does he mind what you do, Irma?” 

“ He would mind,” she said, ‘‘ anything which he thought was an affront 
to himself. But he doesn’t care in any other way. How I spend my life, 
or that I have a life to spend, is a thing that hardly occurs to him. But the 
fonder I am of you—does not this seem strange ?—the stronger grows my 
sense of the duties I owe to him.” 

‘“‘No,” said Grenville, ‘I don’t think it is strange.”’ 

“J want,’”-she went on, “to give him all I can, except one thing—to 
wait on him when he orders me; to be good-tempered with him ; to be his 
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hired companion—respect his crotchets—to be a good ornamental servant— 
to give him what he has paid for. And to give him this, dear, I shall have 
to be robbing you—-I mean of my time. Often I shall be unable to see you: 
and then you will be disgusted, and angry with me.” 

“Never,” he said, ‘never. And yet, Irma, I may be tempted to be. I 
know what an unreasonable thing one’s reasoning often is: but, in my real 
heart of hearts, instead of being angry, I shall admire you. We talked 
sbout truth the other day. You see yourself how truth is still open 
to you.” 

“Perhaps it is,’ she answered. ‘‘ But I am still getting so fearful. 
Bobby—if I seem to neglect you, will you promise me not to be angry ? 
Oh—but that’s not the worst. Many little things may happen, and I shall 
ba forced to lie. I shall—I foresee it all. Listen,’’ she went on, and 
looked him full in the eyes.—‘ I am naturally very truthful ; and if ever 
you find I am not so—I don’t mean not so to you—will you promise me to 
remember this ?—that I— 

‘ Put to proof art alien to the artist, 
Once, and only once, and for me only.’ 
Yes—I know you think you will. I see your lips move, but I can’t hear 
what you say. But I wonder if you will really. Oh tell me—tell me—if I 
have to lie for you, tell me you won't hate me.”’ 

“Trma,” he said, ‘the very fact that you ask me this, is a proof that you 
never can do anything that will part me from you. Whatever blame there 
may be to fall on any one, it will be mine not yours.” 

“ Tell me,”’ she went on, hardly heeding his words, and yet reassured by 
the tone of them, “tell me, Bobby, that I may always lean upon you— 
always feel that in spirit, even if not in the body, you are close to me, that 
you are upholding me, and that you will never, never abandon me. Will 
you never go away from me? Are yousure? Are you quite sure?” 

Her hand had stolen in his, holding it in a convulsive clasp. He answered 
her slowly, ‘I am weighing each word I utter. Look—the people of the 
mill are moving about in sight of us; the children are close by ; I can do 
nothing but speak. I put all my life into those three words—I am quite 
gure.” 

‘I believe you,” she said. ‘‘ I am happier. Come, let us go back again.” 

Next morning she sent him a note early. 

“Paul,” it ran, ‘‘ will be here at ten. He has been travelling all night. 
Let me see you in the garden, just for one five minutes.” 

They met. There was little to say. Their thoughts seemed to partake 
of the breathless character of their words ; but he pulled from his pocket a 
crumpled sheet of paper, and said to her, 

‘‘ See—this is what I wrote last night.’’ 

‘“‘ Read it,” she said. ‘* We still have a minute or two. Sit down here, 
and read it ; and let me look at it, whilst you do so.” 

What he read was as follows ; and when he had read it, she took the 
paper from him. 


‘* Your eyes and mine are turned towards the light ; 
How can our footsteps tend towards the night ? 
They do not—cannot: though above our road 

Sorrow and cloud are gatl ering like a load. 
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For learn this secret: ’Tis to us allowed 
To make a silver lining to our cloud: 
And we will turn the dark to daylight by 
That one clear lamp—our own fidelity. 

You will be faithful—will you? This I know, 
I shall not leave you till you make me go.”’ 


CuapTter XX. 


Tats brief interview was duly noted in his diary, which continued thus :— 
‘‘The event which happened this morning, though I knew it must happen 
some day, seemed at first as vague a thing as death seems to healthy people. 
But latterly it had been growing more and more distinct to me. This one 
human being who separates me from what would complete my life, and 
whose existence has clouded ours with so many doubts and pains—he has 
been to me hitherto a mere vague abstraction. Now I am to learn at last 
how real a fact he is in the situation we have made for ourselves. Day by 
day lately, I have been asking myself these two questions: How far will 
his presence influence my life? and how far will my life influence his? This 
last question hitherto I have always answered confidently. I have said, my 
life will not influence his at all, except, perhaps, for good; as it may help 
her to bear his yoke with happier resignation. But now that the time 
draws near for putting this answer to the test, doubts have begun to trouble 
me. Suppose I find him to be more jealous than I have fancied—that is 
@ supposition which almost inevitably suggests itself: but it troubles me 
little compared with this other one—suppose I find him to be more deserving 
than I expected. Anyhow, his presence will for the first time reveal fully 
to me what I have done and am—and what I have made her. When he 
comes—I was thinking only yesterday—when he comes, it will be like the 
day of judgment. And now he has come—and, like the day of judgment, 
suddenly. Well, when events which we have long been reading actually 
arrive, we often find them to be like shadows, which look absolutely black 
from a distance, but which prove when we enter them to be merely a clouded 
daylight. That was my experience this morning. We were in the garden 
for very few minutes. He was expected by ten at the earliest; and our 
watches were not hurrying us ; but so anxious was she to be on the spot 
awaiting him, that we were back at the hotel a quarter before the hour. 
She paused on the steps, and said to me, 

*** What will you do to-day? I shall hardly be able to see you— 
indeed, I had better not.’ 

‘** A sudden inspiration came to me. ‘I will go,’ I said, ‘ and call on the 
Pasha.’ 

‘¢ The proposal pleased her. We entered. When we were in the hall, 
the first thing that met our eyes was a large portmanteau, with the letters 
‘P. 8.’ painted on it. 

‘** He has come!’ she cried. ‘Don’t move a step farther with me.’ 

“ And before I had time to think, she was hurrying up the stairs. As 
for me, I was on the point of returning to the garden, when I heard her 
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break into a laugh, and distinguished the exclamation ‘ Well!’ She had 
reached the first landing, and a man had come down to meet her. I could 
not move. I was constrained to observe the meeting. The man looked 
wun-English. He was smiling, and showed his teeth. His clothes were of 
some startling pattern, and his back had a cringing curve. They shook 
hands effusively, and then, as if he were performing some necessary duty, 
he gave her a hasty kiss, seeming relieved when it was over. Then he said 
in a dry, penetrating voice, 

*«¢T suppose you have had your coffee. I have been ordering a d 
good English breakfast.’ 

“ All this took place in considerably less than a minute. I turned away; 
and the weight on my heart was lightened. 

‘‘T wandered out of doors. I determined to avoid meeting them. How 
strange it seems to be obliged to think of her as bound to any human being 
besides myself !—to find suddenly that I am an outsider! But after all it 
is easier to bear than I expected. The look of the man, the coldness of his 
greeting—that has taken my worst fears away, and I found myself, to my 
surprise, almost in good spirits. 

‘My one wish now was to be away for the whole day; so without 
returning to the hotel, I went to a stand of carriages, and taking a light 
fiaker at once set off for my Pasha’s. Was it pain or pleasure that filled 
me during the drive? I can hardly tell ; but I know that all the way her 
yoice was in my ears, her cheeks were close to me; her presence was in 
the woods and brooks, still lingering there like a perfume. I reached the 
castle, as I had expected, just about the hour of déjeuner. Having announced 
myself by a card, a smooth-faced French valet soon appeared at the gates, 
and smilingly invited me to enter. I was taken up a private staircase, to 
around room in a tower, where I found the Pasha arranged tastefully on a 
divan, draped in a gorgeous dressing-gown, and reading a French novel. 
My eyes were so dazzled by the red and gold on the walls, and by silver 
crescents studding an azure ceiling, that the Pasha had risen and was 
hospitably pressing my hand, before I was aware of seeing anything clearly. 
He was charmed, he was ravished to receive me. He had feared I had 
quite forgotten him. Breakfast would be ready presently. Would I excuse 
him whilst he completed his toilette. He took me by the arm, and led me 
to another room-—a room which I recognised, dim with purple velvet, and 
glimmering through its dimness with silver inkstands and blotting-books. 
He left me here alone with a copy of the Vie Parisienne, and presently 
reappeared, doing infinite credit to his tailor, illuminated by a rose in his 
buttonhole, and breathing perfume like a god of Greek mythology. 

«Tet us descend,’ he said. ‘By the way, there is here a friend ot 
yours. You must come and pass some days with me, and help me to 
entertain her. I have now here only ladies. There was a gentleman 
coming ; but he has failed me.’ 

“ Before I had time to ask him who my friend was, some folding-doors 
were thrown open by a servant, and I found myself in the vaulted hall, with 
its mountains of Florentine furniture. Amongst them in a moment I dis- 
tinguished the figure of Lady Ashford ; and was conscious at the same time 
of the rustle of other dresses besides hers. Lady Ashford greeted me with 
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her usual charm of manner ; and I thought—though this might be fancy— 
eyed me a little curiously, as if thinking of the prophecies she had made 
about me a couple of months ago. Whilst we were talking there appeared 
from behind a piano—who? ‘The two ladies who had been pointed out to 
me in the Prater—the Baroness and Miss Juanita Markham. The 
Baroness is a woman of disagreeable expression, youthful in dress, in years 
a faded fifty, and looking about her with the light of superannuated intrigue 
in her eyes. As for the girl her dress was wonderful. It suggested a 
yachting costume; and seemed to have three intentions—to emphasize the 
beauty of her neck, her waist, and her wrists. The neatness of her hair 
and her shoes were both things to wonder at. Let me say no more of her. 
To me she is less than nothing. I hardly spoke to her. On our way to 
breakfast we passed through all those rooms, with their jewelled armour on 
the walls, and their hangings of tapestry, at which Irma and I smiled, 
Seeing them thus again, I seemed to be walking in a dream. I sat by Lady 
Ashford. We naturally talked of what had happened to us since the night 
of our dinner-party in Vienna. I cannot flatter myself that I was ex- 
tremely candid: and oddly enough, no more was she. I felt certain she 
was not, from her manner. She had been in Italy; there was nothing odd 
about that: but then, she had come back to Vienna instead of going to 
London ; and about this move of hers there was evidently some mystery. 
Later on, I obtained, as I think, a clue to it. The Pasha, after breakfast, 
insisted on taking us for a drive. We all sat together in the brake which 
had taken him from the station. I did not enjoy myself. I was constantly 
and unpleasantly aware that that girl’s eyes were trying to catch mine. I 
exerted myself to talk, but my voice was far from my thoughts, like that of 
a plover crying far from its nest. The Pasha insisted that I should remain 
for dinner ; and in one way I was glad to do so, as I wished to be as late as 
I could in getting back to Lichtenbourg. After our drive he took me to his 
smoking-room. He is certainly an agreeable man, and his manners are 
highly polished. Indeed they are like furniture on which the polish is 
hardly dry. As for origin, he is come of a distinguished family ; but still, 
though he is as much of a gentleman as an adventurer ‘could well be, what 
one sees first in him is the adventurer rather than the gentleman. Well— 
having talked about everybody, and almost everything, in Europe and in 
Egypt, he told me he had been expecting a visit from the King of Moldavia, 
who I then recollected had a villa at Lichtenbourg. I saw in his eye an 
odd ambiguous light, and I then began to suspect what I am quite sure is 
the truth. He had asked Miss Markham here in order that she might meet 
the King. The King, it appears, however, is not able to come; and the 
Pasha is consequently finding his party a trifle flat. He also said with a 
certain discontented dryness, 

“* Lady Ashford is here looking after her niece, whose chest is delicate, 
and ought to avoid draughts.’ 

“Miss Markham is obviously the reason of her aunt’s return to Vienna, 
and also of her presence here. It is an odd story, full of painful sugges- 
tions: and it made me glad when I was once quit of the gates, and breathing 
the clear night air on my drive back through the forest. 

** It was eleven o’clock when I arrived. Fritz was full of alarm about 
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me. And so at last this strange day is over. The morning of it seems to 
me as if it were years ago: and as for her, when did I last see her? When 
shall I see her next? And how? Will it be to-morrow?” 

To this closing question events answered Yes ; and they gave their answer 
early. About ten o’clock he hoped he might have a note from her; and to 
kill the intervening time which, when he was dressed, confronted him, he 
walked down to the springs, and watched the morning water-drinkers. These 
were nOW numerous, a variegated and well-dressed crowd ; some clustering 
round the pavilions at which the several waters were dispensed, others 
moving slowly along the winding walks. Grenville looked on with an 
absent kind of amusement, his eyes caught at times by some dress or 
parasol that shone like a wandering flower. But how little to him, he 
teflected, did the whole world mean now: when he suddenly saw with a 
start, amongst all these nameless figures, a dress which he thought he 
recognized. He was right. Mrs. Schilizzi was there. She was some fifty 
yards away ; she was walking slowly. There were many people near her ; 
but so far as Grenville could judge, she was without any companion. He 
burried across the grass ; he overtook her; he spoke to her. Again as he 
did so, some of his old doubts returned, as to how she would greet him. 
The fantastic fear had seized him that the last four-and-twenty hours might 
have worked some complete change in her, that she would stare at him as if 
he were a stranger, and resent his approach as an impertinence. And once 
again his fantastic fears were dissipated. 

“T looked for you yesterday afternoon,” she said. ‘I thought we might 
have seen you in the restaurant, or at the band in the evening.” 

He told her that he had purposely stayed away all the day. 

“ Well,” she said, ‘‘1 daresay you were right ; but I wanted youso. I 
was feeling so depressed and lonely. Tell me,’’ she went on quickly, 
“you're not going away again to-day, are you?” 

“No,” he answered, ‘‘ of course not—not if I can be with you.” 

“You can be with me, I think,” she said, ‘‘ almost as much as you like. 
Paul has found some friends here—business friends from Vienna; and all 
yesterday afternoon he spent with them playing billiards in the café. He 
seems in quite a good humour, and was cross only twice—once about his 
breakfast, and once about his bedroom. But as for that, they’ve given him 
another now, not in the hotel itself, but in the annewe, over the cafe. He's 
delighted with that. He feels himself quite a bachelor. I told him you 
were here, and that I had met you at my aunt's. He had heard of your 
fame, and was rather proud of my knowing you. I told him too that it was 
through you that I had heard of the hotel in the forest. If he mentions it, 
you will know what to say, but you need not make a mystery of it. He’s 
here somewhere, drinking with some of his billiard-playing friends. I must 
introduce you ; and you must come and breakfast with us at the restaurant. 
Talk to him a little now; but you had better not walk back to the hotel 
with us. See, there he is. Come with me, and let us meet him.” 

A white hat, with an exaggerated curl in the brim, a brown face, a small 
black moustache, teeth shown by a smile, and gleaming almond-shaped eyes, 
buff-coloured clothes, the pattern on which was seen from a distance, 
lavender gloves, and a stick with a silver top—this made up the figure that 
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Was now moving towards them. Grenville thought, as Paul Schilizzi came 
nearer, that the good humour his wife had claimed for him, could have 
hardly been very durable: for the smile which at a distance had seemed to 
shine across it, was, on closer view, far more like a grin of irritation; and 


said in advance to his wife, almost as plainly as if he had shouted it, ‘‘ Who 
the devil is this that you have ventured to pick up, and be talking to?” 
But the moment Mrs. Schilizzi mentioned Grenville’s name to him, his 
manner completely changed, and his face took precisely the expression which 
a@ moment ago Grenville had falsely attributed to it. 

** Mrs. Schilizzi,”’ he said, “ tells me you have been of great assistance to 
her. You know the Princess, too—a charming old lady that is. Of course, 
Mr. Grenville, coming from Smyrna, as I do, your name is exceedingly well 
known to me. We hope you are going to bring us a new epoch of prosperity.” 

His accent was slightly foreign, and he spoke with an oily glibness, which 
might have conveyed an impression of mere guileless cringing, if it had not 
been for a certain inquiring gleam that peered and watched continually in 
his restless eyes. Grenville hardly knew in what way to comport himself; 
but instinct prompted him with the manner which reflection would have led 
him to cultivate. He was perfectly civil ; he accepted the stranger’s acquaint- 
ance ; but neither in look nor tone was there any trace of a wish to let the 
acquaintance approach the domain of friendship, Mr. Schilizzi, however, it 
seemed was entirely satisfied ; and when Grenville had acknowledged his 
first complimentary remarks, he at once went on to ask him about some 
racing stables which he heard were in the neighbourhood. Grenville was 
unable to give him any information; that subject therefore dropped. Mrs. 
Schilizzi meanwhile had walked on a little ahead of them: and her husband, 
who had caught sight of some gorgeously dressed lady, took the opportunity 
of slightly nudging Grenville, and saying with an air of furtive connoisseur- 
ship, “Did you see that? That was a well-made woman.” 

‘* Paul,” said Mrs. Schilizzi, ‘‘ we breakfast at twelve, don’t we? As 
you won't put up with the children’s dinner, we shall now be obliged to go 
always to the restaurant ; so I have told Mr. Grenville that if he likes he 
can share our table with us.” ' 

‘‘ Delighted,” said Mr. Schilizzi. ‘I always say that, at meals, a téte-a- 
téte’s a mistake. Do you,” he went on, as they were now nearing the 
hotel, “‘do you play at billiards, Mr. Grenville? No? They’ve a new 
English table here—cushions perfect. Schwabe and I were playing till 
eleven o'clock last night. Are you going indoors, Irma? Well, I'll fetch 
you at twelve. I’ve a couple of friends,” he now murmured to Grenville, 
‘‘Schwabe and Silbersheim, with whom, at Vienna, I do a bit of racing 
sometimes. My wife won’t know ’em; and so between you and me,” Mr. 
Schilizzi’s voice became here easily confidential, “‘ they haven't the oppor- 
tunity of telling tales out of school. I’ve promised to meet them, at half- 
past ten, at the café. And there they are, by Jove! Are you willing to 
come and join us ?” 





Grenville declined on some plausible pretext. Mr. Schilizzi waved a 
lavender glove at him, and, grinning “‘ Then au revoir /” rapidly strode 
away, and soon had his hands on the shoulders of a couple of Semitic dandies. 

“‘ Certainly,” Grenville reflected, as he wandered off alone, ‘‘in no sense 
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other than a theoretical one, have I done this man so much as the 
shadow of a wrong. I have interrupted no union that ever existed, or 
whatever there was to interrupt has long since ceased. The only union 
that exists between him and her—and there is one—may desolate my own 
life; but my life does nothing to disturb it. The case is quite the contrary. 
She, sustained by the consciousness of my friendship and constancy, will 
perform better all the duties, and the only duties, she owes him. She will 
bear with him. She will consult his welfare: she will be for him everything 
she has been, except being again a mother ; and as for her love, poor child, 
if he ever thought he possessed it, it was merely because he cared for 
it so little that he never noticed its absence. Noticed its absence!” his 
thoughts repeated presently. ‘‘ DoI not know that he actually would have 
resented its presence? No—to a man like that I have certainly done no 
wrong.” 

These considerations were his companions, till he found himself solitary 
in the country, and realised that his steps, almost without his consciousness, 
had taken him to the riverside path, leading to the well-known mili. The 
whole scene was haunted for him with memories of certain moments—with 
images of the children playing amongst the flowers, and making a heaven 
on the green floor of the meadows, and the mounting movement both of his 
soul and of hers, towards an opening heaven of the spirit, of which child- 
hood was an unconscious reflection. And other memories too mixed them- 
selves soon with these, tearful and plaintive, like a drift of rain sweeping 
suddenly into the wind—memories of her entreaties that he would never 
despise or hate her. He remained for a long time motionless, leaning on a 
broken post, whilst his thoughts of the present were shifted under the influ- 
ence of the memories of the past. The sense of relief brought to him by 
his study of Mr. Schilizzi’s character slowly gave way to a sense of new 
anxiety, which already indeed had touched him, but which he had not till 
now quite realised. What he now began to ask himself was, how should 
he treat this man? “ We know little,” he reflected, “when we enter on 
sich a situation as mine, what problems it may in time reveal to us. It 
is like a plant whose thorns sleep in the sprouting stalk, It must root 
itself and grow in our lives till we really can know its nature.” 

Thoughts are sometimes far more rapid than any possible record of them, 
sometimes far slower. In this case they were far slower; and the stroke of 
§distant clock here warned Grenville that already it wanted only half an 
hour of twelve. He hurried back, mindful of his engagement for breakfast, 
half in eagerness to rejoin one of the party, half shrinking from the prospect 
of even apparent amity with the other. His way to the restaurant led him 
tlose to the café. The tall doors were open. In front of them were chairs 
and tables ; and there, seated, with an empty liqueur-glass in front of him, 
and quietly winking an eye at a neat demoiselle de comptoir, with whom he 
Was affecting to haggle over a few kreutzers, was Mr. Schilizzi basking in 
happy idleness. He called to Grenville, and, nimbly jumping from his 
feat, swore pleasantly at the time, which was, he declared, past twelve, 
and he hurried into the hotel, with somewhat of the air of a terrier, saying, 
*T must worry my wife out. She was never punctual in her life.”” He 
presently reappeared, having accomplished his chivalrous purpose ; and he, 
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Grenville, and Mrs. Schilizzi were soon seated before some olives and sar- 
dines in the restaurant. Mrs. Schilizzi asked Grenville where he had been 
during the morning. He described the course of his walk, and the spot 
where he had stood meditating. The tone of his voice was as careless as 
tone could be; but a momentary look in her eyes told him that his words 
meant much to her. Mr. Schilizzi, it appeared, had devoted the same period 
to billiards, and announced that in the afternoon he was going with his 


friends to the racing-stables. He had found out all about them, and pro- 
posed that his wife should accompany him. Watching the pair, Grenville 
was struck by two things—first, that this proposal on his part was a mere 
concession to civility, made without any wish or expectation, that she 
would accept it; secondly, that she received it with an expression of weary 
aversion, and was on the point of returning it some contemptuous answer. 
The next moment he saw that she controlled the feelings uppermost in her, 
and forced an acquiescent smile. ‘‘ As you know, Paul,” she said, “ I don't 
care much about horses ; but still, if you wish it, I shall be very happy to 
come.” 

** You will be, will you,” said her husband. ‘Then all I can say is, that 
a minute ago you certainly didn’t look it.” 

Grenville stared at him with a quick, painful interest. His glib voice still 
had its oily quality, but it sounded harsh as if some grit.suddenly had got into 
it, and his eyes were fixed on his wife, with a look of detecting sharpness 
as if he had caught some elusivezfault in her, and was impishly delighted 
with the capture. ‘My dear,” he went on, “will you let us begin smok- 
ing? Mr. Grenville, try one of these cigarettes.” 

It was Grenville’s impulse to refuse, but he had no excuse for doing s0. 
Mr. Schilizzi meanwhile had turned away from his wife as if it were 
not worth his while to speak to her further about the drive, contriving, so 
Grenville felt, to make the dropping of his proposal an affront to her even 
greater than the annoyance he would have caused by insisting on it, Gren- 
ville hardly dared to look at her, he felt the situation so painful. He did, 
however, catch her eyes for a moment, and he saw they were moist with 
many conflicting feelings. 

“‘ Paul,” she said, rising, “I am going up to the children. As you don't 
seem to want me really, I will sit with them somewhere in the gardens; 
but if you do, Iam quite ready to go.” 

‘*No,” he replied, with a sneer which ensconced itself in the corners of a 
smile, ‘I think, my dear, I can get on without you. Mr. Grenville and I 
will finish our coffee here.” 

As she went out, Grenville opened the door for her. ‘ Bobby,” she 
murmured to him sadly, ‘‘ come to us this afternoon in the gardens.” 

He and Mr. Schilizzi sat together for a little longer ; and he was pleased 
to find that, without giving any offence, he was able to make impossible even 
the first beginnings of intimacy. He was indeed pleased to detect, or at 
least to fancy, a certain contempt for him in his companion’s tone, who said 
as they separated, ‘I fancy, Mr. Grenville, that you care for racing almost 
as little as my wife does.” 

He was absent till nearly dinner time. For a couple of tranquil hours 
Grenville sat in the garden with Mrs. Schilizzi and her children. He and 
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she hardly exchanged a sentence which would, if written down, have hinted 
to anyone that they were lovers: but a sympathy, saddened and deepened 
by the consciousness of many unexpressed circumstances, breathed in every 
as tone and every look that passed between them: and no event, attested by a 
ds @ hundred subpoenaed witnesses, could have indicated a union closer and 
od more complete than this which would have baffled the eyes of the most 
Lis eensorious. 
0- Mr. Schilizzi, when they all met again at dinner, had wholly forgotten 
lle the temper he had betrayed at breakfast. He was full of prospects, asso- 
re @ ¢iated mysteriously with horse-flesh, which had blossomed in the course of 
he @ his afternoon experiences ; and his spirits showed themselves in the appre- 
ry —& ciation he expressed of his dinner, and in the quickness with which he 
st. —§ praised and despatched many glasses of champagne. ‘‘ Perhaps,’ he said, 
r, as the banquet drew to an end, “ you will take my wife, Mr. Grenville, to 
n't @ listen a little to the band. I have one or two matters to settle with a couple 
to § offriends, which could not interest either of you.” And putting down a 

handful of money on the table, “ Irma,’ he said, ‘‘ you and Mr. Grenville 
at @ must settle the bill together.” 

Sticking his hat well on one side of his head, and tucking his cane under 
ill § bis arm, he hurried away and left them. Under the same trees where before 
to § they had sat together, they sat together once more, silent under the shelter 
ss —§ of the music; and when they parted, they parted hardly knowing how the 
ed § day had impressed them—whether by its strangeness, by its union, or by 
k- & its estrangement. 
Several days passed like this. Mr. Schilizzi, in his normal state, was 

30. § smiling and talkative with a sort of fawning bonhomie; but at intervals, for 
re [f} amoment, some invisible provocation from his wife turned his smile into a 
so § lurking vindictive sneer, and, to Grenville’s ears, sharpened his words like 
en i needles. But these occasions were rare. The billiard-table and the gay 
on- &f ladies of the café, his sporting friends and their various sporting projects, 
id, § occupied most of his time, and titillated him into complete satisfaction. As 
ith § for his wife and Grenville, they daily spent hours together; but they were 

rarely alone, and they were rarely in any spot where they felt sufficiently at 
n't § ase for unreserved conversation. Once or twice in some secluded path, 
18; i forgetting herself for an instant, she laid her hand on his arm, but as 43 

instantly she withdrew it, shrinking to a distance from him. He too once or 
fa § twice for an instant had been betrayed into some like familiarity ; and she 
d1 § had not only shrunk from this, but reproved him for it in an indignant 

Whisper. She seemed to Grenville to be like a moon still shining for 
she Bhim; but a moon that was gradually eclipsing itself behind hazy gathering 

dlouds. 
sed § Apart however from the constraint for which they themselves were 
yen § fsponsible, more was due to the action of Mr. Schilizzi. As to what his 
‘at [i wife did, he seemed wholly indifferent, except when some incalculable trifle 
aid J é@voked his resentful grin at her. At last however a curious change came 
ost fer him. Sunday arrived, and though there were few English visitors, a 
ttray English clergyman had organised a service in the reading room. To 
urs fi this Mr. Schilizzi, for some reason or other, thought it incumbent on him to 
g®; and having discovered that- his wife had a new dress with her that 
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pleased him, he insisted that she should array herself in this, and come with 
him to astonish the congregation. In the afternoon, when, having discarded 
his tall hat and his prayer-book, he descended from his bedroom, where he 
had been napping, to sun himself in front of the café, he saw his wife 
strolling across the place with Grenville. He had often, with perfect apathy, 
seen her do this before; but now a curve of vindictiveness at once showed 
itself on his nostril, and hurrying up to her, he said in a tone that was like 
a bite, ‘“‘ My dear, the sun is a great deal too warm for you. If you can 
postpone till dinner your conversation with Mr. Grenville, I'll see myself 
that you have a walk, as soon as it gets cooler.” 

‘It is hot,” said Grenville with ready tact. ‘ Mrs. Schilizzi herself was 
saying so, just as you came up.” 

‘‘It’s not often,” he replied, “that her judgment agrees with mine. 
Come, Irma, come back to your sitting-room. Mr. Grenville, we shall meet 
at dinner.” 

At dinner the unpleasantness had completely passed away; and Grenville 
was again left afterwards, to listen with Mrs. Schilizzi to the music. 

‘‘Paul,” she said, ‘‘ has been in a dreadful temper. He’s been asking me 
what I mean by making myself so conspicuous with you; and my arm—do 
you know at first I resolved that I wouldn’t tell you—is above the elbow 
black and blue from his pinching it.” 

‘¢‘ What,” asked Grenville, after an expression of sympathy, “‘ what is it 
that has put him out so suddenly ?” 

‘‘T think I can tell,” she said. “This dress I have on to-day— it’s a 
great deal too smart for the place—but it struck him how pretty I look in 
it; and he heard, in the hall or somewhere, a Russian Grand Duke admiring 
me. I know exactly what passed in his mind; I have noticed in him the 
same thing so often. I became at once, for the time, a valuable possession 
in his eyes, and he was determined to show me off as his own exclusive 
property. He doesn’t want me himself; and as long as nobody else does, 
he never would care if I lived and died alone; but the moment he is 
reminded that other people may admire me, he likes to take me about in 
order that they all may stare at me, but is perfectly farious if I give evens 
smile to them. This afternoon,” she went on, ‘“ he waited till the gardens 
were full, and then he walked me about wherever the crowd was greatest, 
as if he were a peacock, and as if I were his tail. I was so nervous, for 
whenever I turned my head, I felt his eyes were on me; and he said ‘ Who 
are you looking at?’ However as you see, he is perfectly quiet now; 
he was angry with me on your account for no reason personal to yourself; 
and if you will not be out of reach to-morrow morning, before you hear from 
me, we may perhaps have a pleasanter day than those we have been passing 
lately. If this is so, I will tell you by ten o’clock.” 

She was as good as her word. A message arrived punctually, and the 
news and the proposal conveyed in it were far beyond Grenville’s hopes. 
Mr. Schilizzi and his boon companions would be absent the whole day, at 
a town some thirty miles distant, attending a sale of horses. They had, in 
fact, started already ; and she proposed that Grenville should take her and 
the children to visit once again the hotel and the hunting-lodge in the forest. 
They went. They pic-nic’d in the lodge. The children were wild with 
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happiness, and were allowed, under Fritz’s care, to disport themselves for 
an hour or so in the forest. Grenville and Mrs. Schilizzi were left alone. 

“Trma,” he said to her, shortly before the return of the others, “ do you 
believe this of me now? Do you believe I can never’go away from you?” 

**T don’t know,” she answered, looking with a sad smile at him. ‘I’m 
afraid that very often you will be obliged to do so.” 

“Perhaps, if separation can be produced by intervals of miles and 
days; but I shall never be really parted from you until you desire to part 
from me.” 

“Nor I, Bobby, from you. I don’t know if I am glad or sorry for it. 
Tell me this—is there nothing that you feel sorry for ?” 

“T wish,” he said, ‘to be honest with you. I will, then, make you a 
confession. There is something within me which is always asking this— 
that I, alone and personally, for all the happiness you give me, may make, 
by some secret pain, a constant atonement to something.”’ 

“ Bobby,” she said, ‘‘ my own one—I am doing that already.” 

The children’s voices in the passage prevented any answer ; and the veil 
of common cheerfulness fell once more over both of them. During the drive 
home, gradually fecling weary, she for one moment leant her cheek on his 
shoulder; and, with one plaintive look at him, she removed it again so 
quickly that the act would by any observer have been attributed to the 
jolting of the carriage. 

Mr. Schilizzi returned for dinner that evening. Grenville was struck by 
his humour, which was curiously sharp and taciturn, and set it down to 
some annoyance connected probably with horses. But this explanation 
seemed hardly to account for the fact that when dinner was over he stuck 
to his wife’s side for nearly an hour at the band, and only left her with 
Grenville just as the performance was ending, and did even this only so as 
to exchange a word with a friend. 

“ He,” said Mrs. Schilizzi, the moment he was out of hearing, “he is 
farious again with me. I told him I had been for a drive with you. He 
stamped, and grinned, and swore at me. I thought for the moment he was 
going to knock me down.” 

‘What has made him like this?” Grenville asked hurriedly. ‘‘ Has he 
lost some money, or has anything else annoyed him ?” 

“ No,” she said, ‘‘ it’s jealousy.’ He’s beginning to think I like you.” 

“Do you think it would really pain him to know you did ?” 

‘Pain is the wrong word. I would, I believe, infuriate him. It is odd 
that it should be so, as he cares nothing for me. Nothing could annoy him 
More than my affection for him, unless it were my affection for somebody 
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Grenvitte next morning received the following note :— 
“Paul and I are going to-day for an expedition—to the place where he 
Went yesterday, and on the same business. The same thing may possibly 
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happen to-morrow. Dine with us as usual. If my manner is odd, forgive 
me.” 

The first thing that struck him on reading this, was the blankness of the 
prospect that thus opened up before him. One whole day, and very pro. 
bably two, had had in an instant everything sponged out of them, except 
the burden of so many intolerable hours. He found this burden greater 
than even’ his fears had anticipated : and the worst came to the worst; 
there actually were two days of it. Even the meeting at dinner, which he 
longed for from early morning, desiring it like a water-brook in the desert, 
when it came was an aggravation of his pain. Mr. Schilizzi to him was 
glib and civil as ever; but as for her, instead of being civilly distant, and 
softening her distance now and then with a smile—instead of behaving thus, 
which he was already prepared for—she treated him in a way which struck 
him as gratuitously repelling. She affected complete indifference to any topic 
he started ; and if ever she noticed his opinions, it was either to question or 
to contradict them. Foz the first night he bore this without even a mental 
murmur; though when after dinner she refused to listen to the band, 
declaring that music bored her, and that she was going to rest on her sofa, 
he felt in his heart the movement of a new rebellious bitterness. But the 
second, when all these experiences were repeated, when on meeting him at 
dinner her voice had no tone of welcome, and her eyes never forgot them. 
selves in a single relenting look, though he struggled to think she was still 
doing violence to her wishes, his powers of belief became restive under the 
growing strain that was put upon them; and at last refused any longer to 
supply him with this difficult comfort. His own manner underwent a 
complete, though subtle change. He did not for a moment become dis- 
courteous or even brusque. On the contrary, his conversation became what 
a stranger would have thought more brilliant. But his remarks glittered 
and their points became keener because, by a silent process, they froze 
and crystallized into cynicism. Mr. Schilizzi, without knowing why, 
found himself thinking Grenville a really pleasant companion ; and, as 
he finished his fifth glass of champagne, began to show his appreciation by 
several covert innuendoes, whose last clause was a wink. At last, as he looked 
round the restaurant at the end of one these sallies, Grenville noticed that 
his eyes suddenly fixed themselves. He noticed also what the object was 
which had arrested them. It was the lady, the charm of whose figure Mr. 
Schilizzi had noticed in the garden. As to her character, there could be no 
doubt about it; though it was one which with charitable irony the world 
would describe as doubtful: and Grenville felt as certain as if all the story 
had been confessed to him, that Mr. Schilizzi already had contrived to make 
some acquaintance with her. Presently she swept by fanning herself, and 
diffusing zephyrs of patchouli: and as she went Mr. Schilizzi’s travelling 
eye followed her movements between eyelids almost closed. Then for five 
minutes he seemed unnaturally interested in his dessert. He peeled a pear 
for his wife, and talked to her with consistent attention. Then he looked 
at his watch, and exclaimed with a most creditable start, 

“ By gad, Irma, I wonder if you know what time it is? I must hurry 
off instantly to meet Schwabe and Silbersheim. What will you do?” He 
frowned and looked doubtful for a moment. “ Hang it all!” he said. 
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“You'd better wait at the band for me; and Mr. Grenville will see that 
nobody comes and eats you.” 

- Grenville and Mrs. Schilizzi once again were alone together; but a few 
conventional words about the music and the warmth of the evening were all 
that for some minutes they found themselves able to utter: and their tone 
in doing so was one of polite indifference. She was the first to inaugurate 
any change ; and the change, when she did so, was from indifference to 
actual hardness. 

“The music,” she said, ‘‘ interests you as little as it does me. If you 
meet my husband, will you tell him I have gone in.”’ 

As she spoke she half rose to go; but with an exclamation violent 
although under his breath, Grenville stopped her. 

“If you go,” he said, ‘“‘I conclude you will go for ever. I myself shall 
leave Lichtenbourg to-morrow.” 

She looked at him, not with tenderness, but still with a start of quick, 
involuntary alarm. 

“What,” he went on more gently, ‘“ what is the use of my remaining 
here, if all day long I am never to have a sight of you; and when we do 
meet, you resent every word I utter?” 

“Have you no sense of my position?” she said. ‘Are you utterly 
unable to feel for me ? Well—to-morrow, I am going no more expeditions. 
You may, if you like, meet me in the gardens at eleven. Bobby, you must 
come. You don’t know how all this is killing me. I must goin now; I'm 
so tired. Good-bye till to-morrow: and then, if you can, tell me you don’t 
quite hate me.” 

Her strange changes of feeling struck him differently at different times. 
Sometimes they seemed the result of some deep but troubled principle, 
trying pathetically to adjust itself to the stress of untried circumstances ; 
though it was a principle to which as yet he had found no complete clue. 
Sometimes they seemed the caprices of mere emotional selfishness. But 
-night he retired to rest convinced at least of one thing, that what- 
ever it cost her, she was still true to him. When he came to meet her 
in the garden, she was there before her time;:but he was conscious of a 
Momentary annoyance at seeing that she had brought her children. As 
soon, however, as he sat down by her, she told them to go and play: and 
then, mindful of her last words at parting, he murmured to her timidly some 
phrase of affection. 

Her answer was a new surprise to him. He could hardly believe his 
tars. Averting her head, with a concentrated repulse in her accent, 

“Don’t,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ don’t say a word of that kind. Don’t touch 
me or come near me; or say anything to suggest that you are fond of 
mie,” 

In faltering, incoherent sentences, he asked her what was her meaning. 

“Last night I was ill,” she said. ‘I hardly could sleep at all: and I 
ly awake hating myself more and more, till the morning. If I go on seeing 
you much, I believe I shall have brain-fever. Why don’t you go away ? 
Ws unkind of you, staying on here. I wish you'd go, and then perhaps I 
thall be at peace again.” 

“Go?” exclaimed Grenville. ‘Do you really wish me to go?” 
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He stared at her. She said, “ Yes.” 

“Then I will,” he answered quietly. “I will go this afternoon.” 

He could hardly believe even now that she would take him at his word ; 
but in a slow, low voice she said, 

‘I think it would be better. Of course if it is inconvenient to you, you 
could put it off till to-morrow. Paul is unwell this morning. He’s in bed 
with a chill or something: so as far as he is concerned, your presence 
would make no matter.” Then after a moment or two, with a little quiver 
of her lips, ‘‘ I don’t want you to go,” she said. ‘‘ I suppose I don’t know 
quite what I do want. And yet, yes—I do know. Go—and go to-day.” 

‘And for how long?” he asked. ‘Do you mean for ever ?” 

‘“‘Oh,” she said irritably, ‘don’t trouble me with questions. No—not 
for ever. Surely you can go to the Pasha’s, and when I want you again, 
I can write and tell you. When you come back, we may be able to make 
things different,” 

‘Very well, Irma. And will you be happy without me ?” 

‘‘T shall have you again by-and-by,” she said more calmly. ‘‘ And we 
may be able to put things then on a different plane. You know what I 
mean. I need not speak more clearly.” _ 

‘* You speak of that, Irma, as if it were very easy. I didn’t know that 
human nature was so simple.” 

“ Perhaps,” she said, ‘‘ women and men are different. I think it would 
be easy for a woman.” 

Grenville tried to answer her; but he found it impossible todo so. He 
rose abruptly, and held his hand out to her. She merely looked gravely at 
him. 

“* Low as my plane is,” he said at last, ‘‘ will not you stoop to it even to 
say good-bye. Iam going to make my preparations. I shall not be here 
to-night.”’ 

‘* Where are you going,” she asked. 

‘*To the Pasha’s, if I find he will have me. I shall send Fritz with a 
note. If he won't have me, I will go back to the Princess. I will keep 
out of your way till I have gone; and I shall not return, or trouble you 
with letters, till you write to me.” 

He raised his hat, turned on his heel, and went. He sent his note ; and 
whilst waiting for his servant’s return, he hardly knew in his distraction 
what to do with himself. He resolved on a long walk. But what walk 
should he take ? Every road he knew was haunted with memories of Irma; 
and ‘‘ sorrow’s crown of sorrow” was hanging on every tree. He did at 
last, however, hit on an unknown route—a track that led him away into 
some ragged tracts of wood ; and sitting on a prostrate trunk, he brooded 
in restless bitterness. What the heart of his pain was, he at first did not 
know. It was something below the surface that was churning the waters 
of misery. At last he realized what it was—it was this thought. She had 
said it would be easy for her to alter the character of their relation. That 
she should wish to alter it was not the thing that pained him; nor even 
the thought that she would find it easy to do so; but the new light which, 

if it were so easy to alter it, was thrown on her character in having ever 
yielded to it. Her self-surrender to him had been hitherto in his eyes 
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transfigured and sublimated by what he believed to be its intensity and 
completeness. It represented to him a need of her nature—a movement of 
her inmost soul. But now—even supposing it to be a sin—the ease with 
which she said she could amend it, instead of making him think better 
ofher future, made him think incalculably worse of her past. If she could 
go back so lightly to the paths of technical virtue, how much more lightly, 
how contemptibly, must she have acted in Jeaving them. Terms came 
into his mind, offering themselves as applicable to her conduct, the very 
thought of which he winced at, and which his will would not suffer to be 
applied. 

Heavy at heart, and moving like a man wounded, he dragged himself 
slowly, after an hour or two, back to Lichtenbourg. Even in his wretched- 
ness one thing delighted him. He saw Fritz at the hotel door, with a 
carriage and with luggage in readiness. He knew, therefore, even before 
an effusive note was handed to him, that the Pasha would be delighted to 
welcome him : and withouta moment’s delay he took his seat and departed. 
He was a prey during the journey to two alternate impulses—the one, an 
impulse to complete his accusation and conviction of her, and so far as 
possible to shake himself free of her memory: the other an impulse to 
justify her, and explain her conduct, by attributing it to something too high 
for his comprehension. He struggled to imagine himself living happy with- 
out her. He said to himself that the world had other women as charming; 
and in especial he bethought him of the eyes and figure of Miss Markham. 
But he had hardly consented to harbour this last image, when he drove it 
away in disgust and repentant sorrow ; and mentally abasing himself at the 
feet of Mrs. Schilizzi, confessed and asked pardon for this act of despairing 
treachery. This mood was hardly less painful than the other: but it was 
s mood which braced him with a sense of self-respect. 

** Whatever, Irma,” he murmured, ‘‘ may be thought of my devotion for 
you, I will shame the most saintly lover that ever lived by its fidelity.” 

' Gradually his thoughts began to shape themselves into something like 
verse, which gave him some satisfaction by its sympathetic cadence: and at 
last producing a note-book he scribbled down these lines— 
‘*You may, if you will, till I die, leave me friendless ; 
But I still shall go dreaming aloof and alone, 


That at last, in the life or the sleep that is endless, 
I shall breathe on your bosom, for ever your own.”’ 


No verse, however, not a whole book of them, could have eased his breast 
of the physical pain oppressing it ; or have made him by the time he reached 
the Pasha’s castle, able to meet the world with anything but distaste and 
Weariness. The party had neither increased nor diminished since he was 
there last. So far as he had considered the matter, he had secretly hoped 
it might have increased: for new faces would at any rate be a sort of dis- 
fraction ; and the more people there were present, the fewer he would have 
fo talk to. But the Pasha, with Lady Ashford, the Baroness, and Miss 
Markham, was just such a party as would compel him to exert himself, or 
Make him, if he failed to do so, seem either rude or peculiar. Lady Ash- 
ford, indeed, by whom he sat at dinner, did indeed, after asking him many 
questions about his prospects, and lightly remarking, ‘‘ I suppose you have 
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not yet found your affinity?” say ‘‘Do you know in some way, there’s q 
distinct alteration in you.” 

In the evening they all of them played at billiards. The jewelled weapons 
on the walls glittered like fire-works, Grenville was just conscious that 
Miss Markham seemed now and then bent on showing him not only the 
beauty of her play, but that of her arms and wrists. He knew that people 
spoke to him. He knew that he answered when he was spoken to, and that 
he tried to make conversation. But of what he said he was only half. 
conscious ; his own voice made no sound in his ears; and the voices of the 
others were merely like faint noises in a dream, The Pasha, when the 
ladies retired, suggested that he should come to the smoking-room ; but on 
plea of fatigue he excused himself, longing to be again alone—alone, so as 
to drop the smothering mask of gaiety, to groan if he pleased instead of 
forcing laughter ; and if he could, to lose himself in the peace of sleep, 
hoping that to-morrow might bring him some note from Lichtenbourg. 

He little knew how strong this hope had been in him till the post arrived 
and killed it. “How can a woman be so cruel!” he exclaimed to himself; 
and, smarting under this thought, his nature swerved in revolt from her, 
struggling to recover its independence. This was in the morning, an hour 
before the mid-day breakfast ; and, during this hour, as he sat alone in his 
room, he found that his mind, with a kind of defiant longing, was looking 
forward to again meeting Miss Markham. Even to think of Mrs. Schilizzi 
had suddenly become so painful that his thoughts seemed to have been 
burnt by her, as if they had touched hot iron; and as a man whose clothes 
are on fire might plunge instinctively into water, he felt himself instinctively 
impelled to soothe himself by some distraction. Such being the case, Miss 
Markham’s various fascinations, which he was till now hardly aware that he 
had noticed, or which, if they had occurred to him, he had pushed con- 
temptuously out of his consciousness, suddenly now came back to him, and 
he let his imagination dwell on them. How would she be dressed ?—for her 
dresses were always changing. How would she look at him through her 
long dark lashes? How would her lips, like a parted yose-bud, speak to 
him? He felt himself impatient to see her again ; and he found himself 
entering the hall, the usual place of meeting, a good ten minutes too early. 
The masses of furniture bewildered his eyes at first; and seeing what the 
time was, he concluded the room was empty; but a coloured something 
moved against a back-ground of screens and cabinets, and he realised that 
this was actually Miss Markham herself. She had apparently been out of 
doors, for a dainty little hat was on her forehead, a jacket clipped her figure, 
insolent in its finished simplicity, and a delicate gloved hand indolently 
held a walking-stick. When Grenville caught sight of her she was sitting 
in a great Florentine chair, holding with her other hand a pocket-handker- 
chief to her nostrils. She did not stir when he entered, but with the 
magnetism of a quiet ‘‘ Good morning,’ she drew him towards her and then 
gave him her hand. “Tell me,” she said, for a moment detaining his, ‘‘ do 
you like this scent ?”” She gave him the handkerchief. 

‘* It’s odd,” he said. ‘‘ What is it?” 

‘‘T never heard the name before. It is supposed to be very precious. 
Our host, the Pasha, gave it me. He,” she added, with a mischievous 
twinkle in her eyes, ‘‘ can well spare it.” 
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“JT don’t know,” said Grenville after a pause, ‘“ if I like it.” 

“J,” said Miss Markham, with the twinkle repeating itself in her eyes, 
and employing a word which is hardly elegant in itself, but which came 
from her lips as if modelled in Dresden china, ‘I think it’s beastly. We're 
going to drive afterwards,” she continued, ‘‘ so I shall not take off my hat. 
My gloves have twelve buttons so I may as well begin undoing them. I’ve 
been out. I delight in walking.” 

At this moment Lady Ashford and the Baroness entered ; and Grenville 
was struck by the oddly different way in which, as it seemed to him, 
these two ladies greeted him. Seeing him as they did, standing close to 
Miss Markham, Lady Ashford, he thought, showed symptoms of marked 
pleasure ; whilst every wrinkle latent in the face of the Baroness appeared 
to twitch with equally marked annoyance, The Pasha, however, entered, 
rubbing his jewelled hands, and every expression at once naturally changed 
itself. As if by magic a series of folding doors were flung open and the 
party went in to breakfast ; but not even the breakfast, beginning with the 
choicest caviare and ending with bon-bons fresh from the artist’s hand, 
could medicine the face of the Baroness to its usual sinister complacency. 
Struggling as he was for spirits, and half interested as he was in Miss 
Markham, Grenville still was conscious of a burning smart within him ; and 
would still have been absent-minded if his curiosity had not been roused by 
the bearing of those two elder ladies. In the course of the afternoon, 
it was more or less satisfied. The object of their drive was the identical 
old castle, which he had first heard of at the Princess’s, and visited on his 
first morning at Lichtenbourg. Here, for a certain time, he found himself 
alone with Lady Ashford; and he felt convinced from what she said, though 
she did not speak very plainly, that the Baroness, who was entirely under 
the influence of the King of Moldavia, was anxious to promote the intimacy 
between him and Miss Markham; that Lady Ashford hoped that the king’s 
caprice was evaporating; but that she was staying with the Pasha, and 
probably outstaying her welcome, in order to offer her niece what protection 
she could. 

*Can’t you,” asked Grenville, ‘‘ take her back to England ? Has she no 
mother or father to take care of her or keep her in order ?”’ 

“No,” said Lady Ashford, “that’s the worst of it. She’s of age—she’s 
just of age ; and is, unfortunately, her own mistress. She has money too, 
and a most determined will of her own. If her family put her back up by 
any injudicious handling, she is capable of doing anything, and of snapping 
her fingers at the consequences. And yet,” Lady Ashford continued, 
changing her tone, ‘‘ she has the makings in her of really a fine character.” 
Grenville did not believe this: he, however, forbore to say so. ‘‘ Do you 
remember,” said Lady Ashford, “‘how much you admired her at the 
Embassy ? And she, too, was curiously taken with you. Have you 
forgotten our conversation that night, and some bits of philosophy I told 
you?” Grenville replied that he had not forgotten a word. ‘ You may 
remember then,” she went on, ‘‘ my telling you that the woman who can 
love most deeply, will never love her deepest till first she has loved in vain 
—that she only learns what she wants to give and get by finding out how 
Much one man can neither understand nor give! Well—I believe since I 
said that to you, Juanita Markham has been finding out the truth of it.” 
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She gdded more in something the same strain, till a sort of suspicion at last ° 
dawned on his mind of its being Lady Ashford’s hope that he might, in : 
Miss Markham’s affections, be willing to seize on the throne which the ° 
monarch was preparing to abdicate. To entertain such an idea in any 
serious sense never for an instant occurred to him; but the belief that Lady v 
Ashford entertained it, to a certain degree flattered him, and gave a fresh ¢ 
8 


impulse to the unhappy recklessness of his mood. A sort of spurious good 
spirits came to him as they drove back, and he felt fully equal to enjoying 
his host's society, and puffing a private cigarette with him before dinner. 
time in the smoking-room. In doing this, he was doing a work of most 
real charity. The Pasha’s experiences and opinions were so wide and so 
comprehensive, that there were only a few of them which, with all his 
happy audacity, he was able, except in confidence, to communicate frankly 
to ladies. He therefore constantly desired a man to whom his exuberant 
nature might unbosom itself. He made no effort at anything indecorous, 
No effort was needed, His conversation flowed easily like a sunny and 
babbling stream. He was never bitter; he was constantly humorous ; 
and though there was nothing which he seemed to shrink from touching on, 
his language was never coarse, because nothing seemed coarse to him. The 
generalisation at which he at last arrived was, that no serious attachment 
could ever be Platonic at its beginning. ‘‘ You can,” he said, ‘‘ if you like, 
have Platonic affection afterwards. Consider you now our good friend the 
Baroness. We may speak of her history, for all the world is acquainted 
with it. With the King of Moldavia she is absolutely Platonic now, and— 
what is your word in English ?—unselfishly devoted to his interests ; but 
then, of course, she was au mieux with him to begin with. You see!” said 
the Pasha, extending his forefinger, and screwing his eye up in triumph, 
like a statesman revealing some astute consideration of policy. To Grenville 
these chance words were a revelation, though hardly a surprise. The 
story which, according to the Pasha, all the world was acquainted with, he 
never had heard before; but his surprise became a certainty that the 
Baroness was the king’s accomplice. : 

In any other mood the whole situation would have revolted him. He 
would have been revolted by the sense of being himself connected with it. 
But just as physical pain of one kind may make a man insensible to others, 
so the mental pain which still burnt under the surface, made Grenville 
insensible to what otherwise would have caused in him a moral nausea. 
His aim was not to think. His aim was to escape from thought; and again 
hée turned at dinner for distraction to Miss Markham. He began to be 
conscious of a new sort of attraction in her. That she was good, or refined, 
or elevated, he never for a moment thought. He could not even pity her 
as the object of the machinations of the Baroness; but all the same she 
interested him as being in some ways a riddle. Her manner was refined, 
though he never believed she was. There was a dainty quiet init. Her 
sense of humour was keen, but completely under control; and when it lit up 
her face it struck him all the more from her eyes being in general soft with 
melancholy. ‘‘ What,’ Grenville asked himself, ‘‘does she think of her 
king? Does she feel his desertion? Is she capable of feeling anything ? 
And yet, whatever she is, that girl is in one way genuine. She has the 
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courage of her own desires; and the world will never interfere with her. 
She looks,” he thought presently, as he let his eye rest on her, “ pre- 
occupied as to how she can best go to the devil.” 

After dinner she affected him still more powerfully. She sang. Her 
voice astonished him. Its liquid tones seemed to vibrate with a passion 
committed to a music which was but another form of itself. Some music 
suggests a rising in the air. Hers suggested to Grenville fathomless sinking 
in the sea. ‘‘ Let me live my life out!’’ He instinctively put these words 
to it as a kind of mental libretto. ‘‘ Let me live my life out, no matter how 
soon, but completely ; and then, let the mountains fall on me, let the rocks 
cover me!” He shuddered as he listened: he felt that the effect on him 
was horrible ; yet he moved to the piano, and stood by the singer fascinated. 
When she had finished he begged her to sing again ; but looking up to him 
with a faint provoking smile, “No,”’ she said, ‘“‘I am tired. These windows 
open on a kind of platform or baleony : I am going out to get my breath in 
the moonlight.” He opened the window for her, and they went out together. 
He felt as he did so as if his good angel was deserting him. Before many 
minutes had passed, the girl, quietly mistress of the situation, had taken his 
hand. He had yielded to the magic of her touch; and yet, deep in his 
heart he felt there had been plunged a dagger. But his heart appeared to 
him hopelessly far away, disappearing out of sight in some hapless depth of 
his being. At this moment, however, whatever had become of his good 
angel, a bad one appeared, who performed a good one’s function. This 
was the Baroness, who said they were wanted to play billiards. Grenville 
at all events had no need to be told twice ; and, by-and-by, when he found 
himself alone in his room, his mind was racked by one and one only hope— 
that the following day a letter might come to him from Lichtenbourg. But 
again there was disappointment ; and this time a worse reaction. Blankly 
staring from his window at the gardens and woods below, he saw ina 
winding walk a glimpse of Miss Markham’s parasol. He descended and met 
her. Her eyes brightened when she saw him; and the light in them softly 
trembled under her shadowy lashes. In the afternoon they rode together, 
though the Baroness opposed the arrangement, severely condemning its 
impropriety. But the Pasha informed her that such things were done in 
England. Lady Ashford confirmed the statement; so there was no more 
to be said. In the evening again there was music ; and though there was 
no retirement on the balcony, Miss Markham had the art of producing 
moments of privacy in a well-lit room where several other people were 
present. Gradually he felt that her presence was acting on him like some 
narcotic, lulling the pains and doubts that were aching within him secretly. 
He slept better the next two nights ; and though, when on the arrival of the 
post, he was wounded afresh each morning by finding that he had no letter, 
he felt that the personality of the woman near him was softly shielding his 
eyes from the vision of the woman absent. And yet to the woman near 
him, he yielded himself grudgingly and slowly. He was never conscious of 
uttering one genuine thought to her. The thoughts which he did utter 
Were mere guests in his mind, and most of them were not honoured guests. 
Still she had triumphed so far as to keep him constantly at her side; and 
his thoughts, it may perhaps be conjectured, were the last things she cared 
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about. They were for her no part of the intimacy: they were little more 
than its coverlet. The second of these two mornings, she contrived a new 
stroke of generalship. Amongst other accomplishments she possessed that 
of drawing ; and, instead of alluring him to meet her before breakfast in the 
gardens, she told him of a sitting-room, with a view, in one of the towers, 
and there, she informed him, she was going to attempt a sketch. He acted 
on the hint conveyed to him. He helped her with her paints and pencils ; 
but, despite his assistance, an hour had passed away, and a few outlines 
were all that the paper had to show for it. So far as Grenville was con- 
cerned, many men would consider that he had done little for which he 
could reasonably reproach himself: but this had happened at all events— 
without any air of forwardness, but quietly with an insidious grace, the girl 
at last contrived to offer her lips to him, in a way that made him unable if 
not unwilling to refuse them. She suggested that after breakfast they 
should again seek this retirement, which she adroitly let him know they 
could do without being observed. He met her at the foot of a certain 
winding stair, which took them to the landing out of which the room opened. 
It happened in the dusk, however, that she went to the wrong door, and 
Grenville found himself entering the very room—the bare room with the old 
rude furniture—where he and Mrs. Schilizzi had lunched together. He 
started, and stood absolutely still. Miss Markham had withdrawn instantly ; 
and saying, ‘‘ Our room is the next one,” at once went to it expecting that 
he would follow. But for a minute or so he could not move. That bare 
room appeared to him like the tomb of all the hopes of his life, of everything 
that was sacred and beautiful in it. He did not dare to so much as pass 
the threshold ; but the voice of Irma spoke in the dusty air, and he saw her 
eyes full of dreams and aspirations. He closed the door reverently : he 
pressed his hand to his forehéad. When he rejoined Miss Markham, she 
saw him a changed man. He little knew how the change would betray 
itself in his face. It could have escaped the attention of no one; but the 
cause of it was naturally unsuspected by her. 

“ Are you ill?” she said. ‘Are you suffering ?”’ ! 

He caught at the suggestion eagerly. ‘‘It’s nothing,” he said. “It's 
merely a sudden headache. I can hardly see. I must go to my room and be 
quiet. I shall be all right in an hour or two.” 

Miss Markham’s face, like his, exhibited genuine feeling ; but hers suggested 
annoyance far more than sorrow. When he closed the door she sullenly 
collected her materials. She sat with them lying in her lap, her dainty lips 
pouting; and, presently, undoing a button, she drew from her breast a 
locket. ‘There was a man’s portrait on one side and on the other a crown 
in diamonds. She looked long at it with a half discontented smile. 

W. H. Mattock. 





** The Editor of this Review cannot undertake to return any Manuscripts. 
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